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need  another  girl  in  the 
accounting  department  and 
you've  been  chosen  for  the 
promotion." 


it  to  my  calculating  machine 


course  in  school 


I'm  the  machine  that 
helps  students  to  better 
jobs  everywhere. 


It  stands  to  reason  that  the  young  men 
and  women  who  master  Monroe  opera¬ 
tion  in  school  have  the  edge  when  it 
comes  to  promotions  and  more  pay.  They 
start  off  with  a  specialized  ability  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  very  machines  they  find  when 
they  go  into  business  —  and  they  know 
a  lot  about  practical  business  arithmetic. 

The  Monroe  Educator  is  a  regular 
Monroe  Adding-Calculator  specially 
made  for  schools,  and  sold  to  schools  only. 
It  is  also  specially  priced  to  fit  into  any 
school  budget.  Get  full  information  about 
the  Educator,  and  the  Monroe  Office 
Practice  Courses.  Call  your  nearest 
Monroe  Branch  today,  or  write  to  our 
Educational  Department. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC 

Educational  Department,  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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The  Problem  of  Speed 

JAMES  L.  MURSELL,  Ph.D. 

★  To  what  extent  should  the  beginning  student  in  shorthand  or  typewriting  be 
forced  for  speed? 

Some  teachers  contend  that,  if  the  student’s  ultimate  goal  is  the  writing  of 
120  words  a  minute  in  shorthand,  he  should  be  forced  to  attempt  that  speed 
from  the  beginning,  because  otherwise  he  will  set  up  a  set  of  habits  that  will 
have  to  be  broken  or  reformed. 

Other  teachers  contend  that  both  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  develop  correct  techniques  at  the  beginning  than  it  is  to  try  to  show 
results  (speed  of  execution)  too  soon. 

If  allowed  to  take  his  time  at  the  beginning,  will  the  learner  form  bad  habits 
that  must  later  be  broken?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  will  he  be  forced  into  bad 
habits  if  he  is  compelled  to  try  to  exercise  the  new  skill  too  rapidly  at  the 
beginning  ? 


SPEED  and  accuracy  are  not  ends  in  them¬ 
selves;  they  are  the  results  of  control. 
Every  teacher  should  understand  this.  The 
organization  of  our  practice  material  and 
our  instructional  procedures  should  always 
be  directed  consciously  at  building  control. 

In  typewriting,  the  essential  control  con¬ 
sists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  attention  between  the  visual  stimu¬ 
li  provided  by  the  copy  and,  on  the  other, 
of  the  muscular  stimuli  that  come  from  the 
movement  of  the  fingers  about  the  hcwne 
keys. 

In  shorthand,  the  essential  control  con¬ 
sists  of  the  proper  distribution  of  attentic«i 
between  the  auditory  stimuli  coming  from 


the  dictation  and  the  visual  and  muscular 
stimuli  coming  from  the  movement  of  the 
hand  as  it  writes  the  characters  on  the  paper. 

It  is  this  distribution  of  attention,  this 
onward-moving  balance,  this  equilibrium, 
that  the  learner  must  acquire.  Once  it  is 
firmly  established,  he  can  go  ahead  with 
confidence  and  work  at  a  high  level  of  speed 
and  accuracy.  So  the  question  shapes  up  in 
this  way:  How  can  the  necessary  balance 
or  control  best  be  established? 

Teachers  of  shorthand  commonly  begin 
with  the  "reading  method,”  in  which  the 
learner  writes  from  visual  rather  than  audi¬ 
tory  stimuli,  because  they  find  that  in  this 
way  he  gains  control  of  the  characters  better 
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and  more  securely.  The  general  problem  of 
speed,  however,  and  of  acquiring  an  easy 
and  certain  equilibrium  between  the  stimuli 
and  the  responses  remains  the  same  whether 
we  are  using  dictated  or  written  or  printed 
material  from  which  to  write. 

First  and  foremost,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  quite  wrong  to  hurry  at 
the  beginning.  The  early  stage  of  acquiring 
any  skill  is  essentially  a  process  of  shaping 
things  up,  of  getting  the  sense  or  ’’feel”  of 
what  must  be  done.  We  nearly  always  find 
that  a  learner  who  is  left  entirely  to  himself 
will  approach  the  problem  of  learning  in 
quite  the  wrong  way.  Put  him  at  the  type¬ 
writer  and  he  will  almost  surely  keep  glanc¬ 
ing  from  the  copy  to  the  keyboard  instead 
of  keeping  his  eyes  constantly  on  the  copy; 
or  he  will  avoid  the  use  of  the  weak  out¬ 
side  fingers  of  each  hand  and  favor  the 
index  and  middle  fingers. 

Acquiring  the  Action  Pattern 
The  action-pattern  which  we  know  to  be 
essential  for  ultimate  success  will  at  first  seem 
clumsy  and  awkward,  and  he  will  avoid  it. 
But  he  must  acquire  it,  and  indeed  make  it 
second  nature,  which  also  means  making  it 
seem  comfortable  and  easy. 

Hence  his  initial  job,  and  one  that  will 
last  for  some  time,  is  to  get  what  might  be 
called  the  shape  or  run  of  the  skill.  This 
calls  for  a  redistribution  of  attention,  and 
for  bringing  the  salient  features  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  (copy-and-keys,  dictation-and-pen- 
movements)  into  proper  focus.  But  if  he 
is  pushed  for  speed  too  soon,  his  attention 
is  distracted  from  these  absolutely  essential 
matters.  What  happens  is  that  he  is  forced 
to  notice  secondary  considerations  and  is 
blocked  from  noticing  primary  considera¬ 
tions. 

Moreover,  the  building  of  proper  control 
calls  for  very  careful  and  critical  attention 
to  detail.  For  instance,  he  may  not  return 
in  all  cases  to  the  home  keys;  and  he  should 
immediately  become  aware  of  this  fault  and 
set  about  correcting  it.  But  the  careful, 
thoughtful  scrutiny  of  the  detail  of  one’s 
movement  pattern  is  impossible  if  one  is 
hurried.  Faults  creep  in  and  establish  them¬ 
selves  before  they  are  recognized,  which  is 
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sure  to  make  trouble  later  on.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  as  a  general  practice 
premature  pushing  for  speed  does  far  more 
harm  than  good.  Indeed,  in  one  very  im¬ 
portant  experiment’  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
motor  skill,  the  subjects  who  were  required 
to  push  for  speed  consistently  from  the  start 
never  acquired  the  skill  at  all. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think 
that  slow  practice,  without  any  further  quali¬ 
fications  whatsoever,  is  in  itself  the  answer. 
It  is  not  the  slowness  that  is  effective,  but' 
rather  what  the  slowness  enables  us  to  do, 
Indeed,  the  issue  should  not  be  stated  asi 
one  between  fast  and  slow  practice.  What! 
we  want,  if  rapid  progress  is  to  be  made, 
is  thoughtful,  analytic,  purposive,  intelli¬ 
gent  practice. 
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Slorv  Practice  and  Concentration  I 

t  ^ 

If  one  wants  to  shape  a  certain  character 
in  response  to  a  spoken  word,  or  to  run  off 
a  sequence  of  key  strokes  in  response  to  a 
word  in  the  copy,  there  will  be  details  of 
movement  to  consider,  tensions  to  eliminate  ( 
hindrances  and  blockages  to  overcome.  Even  j 
an  expert  cannot  attend  to  such  details  as  ' 
he  should — and  although  they  may  be  dc-  { 
tails,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  j 
decisively  important — if  he  is  working  at  j 
high  speed.  The  human  mind  cannot  re  , 
spond  quickly  enough,  and  we  must  always  j 

*  George  S.  Snoddy,  An  Experimental  Analyst 
of  a  Case  of  Trial  and  Error  Learning  in  the  Hsj 
man  Subject,  Psychological  Monographs,  XXVIIU  I 
No.  2,  Whole  No.  124,  1920.  t 
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remember  that  it  is  the  mind,  and  not  the 
fingers  or  the  eyes,  that  does  the  learning. 

Even  the  expert,  therefore,  when  he  is 
studying  the  essential  details  of  his  form, 
will  go  slowly,  and  sometimes  very  slowly. 
For  the  novice,  this  is  much  more  necessary. 
He  must  go  slowly,  not  because  slowness  is 
a  virtue  or  a  benefit  in  and  of  itself,  but 
because  it  gives  him  time  to  think  and  to 
criticize  himself.  Slow  practice  with  one’s 
head  in  the  clouds  is  of  little  avail.  Slow 
practice  with  one’s  mind  concentrated  on 
the  detail  of  what  one  is  doing  is  what  is 
required  to  build  form  and  control. 


Control  Includes  Movement 

Good  form,  correct  control,  is  not  static. 
It  is  essentially  an  onward,  unimpeded, 
rhythmic  flow  of  movement.  Position  of  the 
body  and  hands  at  the  typewriter  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  taking  dictation  are  by  no  means  ends 
in  themselves.  They  are  important  only  as 
necessary  conditions  for  onward-flowing 
movement.  And  the  continuity,  the  flow, 
should  be  practiced  from  the  start.  Even 
this,  however,  does  not  mean  pushing  for 
speed.  Rather,  it  means  trying  to  work 
easily  and  rhythmically  and  without  stop¬ 
pages  and  interferences. 

So  in  working  for  speed,  it  is  important 
to  use  much  easy  material  and  to  take  it 
at  an  easy  rate.  If  the  material  is  very 
difficult  and  awkward,  it  checks  the  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  just  what  we  do  not  want. 
Or  if  we  make  it  difficult  by  insisting  upon 
a  very  high  rate  of  speed,  the  movement 
becomes  confused  and  anxious,  which  has 
precisely  the  same  effect. 
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Easy  Practice  Needed 
Most  experts  prepare  themselves  for  con¬ 
tests  by  practicing  on  easy  material  taken 
much  below  their  maximum  rate  of  speed. 
They  center  upon  ease  and  rhythm  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  pay  attention  to  any  factors  that 
seem  to  cause  interruptions.  One  of  the 
mistakes  commonly  made  by  teachers  and 
coaches  who  are  trying  to  build  some  skill 
is  to  fail  to  give  a  sufficient  amount  of  easy, 
comfortable  practice.  For  speed,  let  us  re¬ 
member  once  again,  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
fiut  a  resultant  of  ease  and  comfort — that  is 


to  say,  it  is  a  resultant  of  proper  control. 

A  word  here  may  be  in  order  about  that 
common  bugbear  of  teachers  and  learners, 
the  plateau.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  many 
of  the  plateaus  that  actually  CKCur  in  the 
acquisition  of  skills  are  due  to  nothing  more 
than  improperly  graded  materials.  Diffi¬ 
culties  are  intrt^uced  too  suddenly  or  too 
soon.  The  control  that  has  been  building 
up,  without  as  yet  being  firmly  established, 
goes  to  pieces ;  and  the  learner  finds  that  his 
progress  has  stopped  or  even  that  he  is  go¬ 
ing  backward.. 

Yet  the  very  same  difficulties  could  be 
surmounted  quite  easily  and  with  beneficial 
results  on  the  development  of  the  skill,  if 
only  they  were  postponed.  Of  course,  if  we 
insist  too  soon  upon  high  speed,  we  create 
difficulties;  for  material  that  otherwise  could 
be  handled  quite  easily  becomes  very  hard. 

One  cannot,  perhaps,  say  that  all  plateaus 
can  always  be  avoided,  for  they  are  produced 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  which  are 
probably  inaccessible.  But  it  is  certain  that 
an  unwise  gradation  of  difficulty,  or  the  un¬ 
wise  creation  of  difficulty  by  premature  speed 
instructions,  produces  a  great  many  plateaus, 
and  we  can  certainly  get  rid  of  these. 

Changes  in  Movement  Pattern 

It  is  often  pointed  out  that  the  move¬ 
ment  pattern  changes  as  the  speed  increases. 
Indeed,  there  are  probably  critical  points  at 
which  such  changes  take  place  rather 
abruptly.  Fast  movement  is  not  simply  slow 
movement  speeded  up;  it  is  slow  movement 
altered.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
of  those  who  claim  that  even  a  beginner 
should  be  pushed  for  speed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  He  must,  they  say,  learn 
to  make  the  movement  as  it  occurs  at  high 
speed,  or  else  habits  will  be  formed  that 
must  later  be  broken.  There  are  four  points 
to  be  made  in  reply  to  this. 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  speed,  as  such,  that 
we  are  after,  but  rather  the  underlying  con¬ 
trol. 

While  the  detail  of  the  movement  does, 
in  fact,  alter  as  we  shift  from  slow  to  rapid 
speed,  the  general  controls  remain  the  same. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  focus  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  attention.  This  can,  and  indeed 
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must,  be  accjuired  without  the  distraction  and 
worry  caused  by  speed  instructions;  and  it 
applies  to  fast  movement  just  the  same. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  remember 
that  learning  itself  is  always  a  process  of 
transformation.  As  any  skill  improves,  it 
changes.  The  expert  does  not  simply  do 
what  the  novice  does,  only  better.  His  whole 
accommodation  pattern  is  different,  more 
efficient,  and  economical.  And  although  the 
novice  should  model  himself  upon  the  ex¬ 
pert  as  far  as  he  can,  he  can  never  do  so 
completely.  He  can  study  and  try  to  copy 
the  easy-flowing  movement  of  the  expert, 
but  if  he  tries  also  to  copy  the  expert’s 
speed,  he  will  go  to  pieces. 

Correct  Movements^  But  Slowly 

In  the  third  place,  this  shift  in  the  pattern 
of  the  movement  as  speed  increases  cannot 
be  ignored  in  our  teaching.  If,  during  slow 
practice,  we  permit  or  perhaps  even  require 
the  learner  to  go  on  and  on  making  labori¬ 
ous,  broken  movements,  the  essential  trans¬ 
formation  will  be  impeded. 

In  shorthand,  for  instance,  the  pupil  must 
not  draw  each  character  little  by  little,  but 
must  make  it  in  a  continuous  easy  sweep. 
He  should  not  be  pushed  to  a  point  where 
his  control  goes  to  pieces,  but  slowness 
should  not  compel  him  to  continue  practic¬ 
ing  just  the  wrong  thing.  The  movement 
will  change  anyway  as  it  speeds  up,  but  the 
virtue  of  slow  practice  lies  in  the  opportunity 
it  gives  to  establish  the  feeling  of  an  on¬ 
ward,  continuous  flow  rather  than  an  anxious 
sketching  of  separate  detail. 

How  Slow  Is  Slow? 

Fourthly,  what  has  been  said  enables  us 
to  answer  as  precisely  as  ever  can  be  done 
the  question  as  to  "How  slow  is  slow.^’’ 
About  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  any 
rate  that  just  reaches  the  point  above  which 
confusions  begin  to  appear  is  the  upper  limit 
for  the  bulk  of  effective  practice,  and  that 
a  rate  below  which  laborious  detailed  move¬ 
ments  appear  (in  shorthand,  the  sketching 
rather  than  the  rhythmic  formation  of  char¬ 
acters)  is  the  lower  limit. 

"Fast"  and  "slow"  are  determined  by 
many  factors,  among  them  methods  of  pre¬ 
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sentation.  When  material  already  read  and 
practiced  in  shorthand  is  given  in  dictation, 
a  speed  well  above  the  longhand  rate  may  be 
very  satisfactory.  We  have  saved  the  learner 
from  confusion  by  means  of  the  preparatory 
practice  he  has  had;  and  we  do  not  want 
him  to  practice  movement  patterns  any  more 
extensively  different  from  those  of  the  high¬ 
speed  expert  than  is  necessary. 

But  in  any  case,  slowness  and  speed  are 
not  important  in  and  of  themselves  and  for 
their  own  sake,  which  is  the  reason  why 
arbitrary  standards  cannot  be  set.  Their 
value  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  bring 
the  learner  to  distribute  his  attention.  He 
should  push  on  as  rapidly  and  directly  as 
possible  toward  the  movement  patterns  of 
the  expert.  But  all  the  while  he  should 
maintain  the  proper  control,  the  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  attention. 

Set  Up  Challenges 

Although  in  the  main  the  beginner 
should  practice  slowly,  for  the  reason  that 
only  so  can  he  critically  and  intelligently 
observe  his  own  reactions,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  once  in  a  while,  he  should  not  push 
definitely  for  speed.  Indeed,  there  are  good 
reasons  why  he  should,  and  also  why  he 
should  do  so  more  and  more  often  as  his 
skill  advances  and  his  control  becomes  estab¬ 
lished. 

For  one  thing,  occasional  speed  practice 
constitutes  a  test  and  a  challenge,  and  we 
know  that  every  learner  derives  much  bene¬ 
fit  from  an  objective  record  of  his  own 
achievement  and  progress.  Also  the  oca- 
sional  speed  practice  may  "limber  up”  the 
whole  moving  mechanism  and  actually  help 
the  consolidation  of  proper  control. 

Challenges  of  this  kind,  however,  should 
not  be  set  up  too  early  in  the  game.  At 
first  they  should  be  widely  interspersed  be¬ 
tween  material  designed  for  easy,  thoughtful 
practice;  and  they  should  become  frequent 
only  at  the  later  stages  of  development 
So  placed,  they  have  the  effect  of  hardening 
and  making  definite  the  whole  movement 
pattern.  For  here,  as  always,  we  must 
member  that  the  development  of  the  mov^ 
ment  pattern,  the  basic  control,  is  the  center 
of  the  learning  process. 
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The  T raining  of  Business  X eachers 


[  ALEX  B.  CURRIE,  Ph.D. 

I  "nROADLY  speaking,  the  business  school  ing  a  more  special- 
'  O  employs  two  types  of  teachers:  the  ized  worker,  will  not 

.  *  "skills”  teachers  and  the  "related-subjects”  come  full  blown,  but 
r  teachers.  will  need  to  be  culti- 

j  The  "skills”  teachers  specialize  in  train-  vated  and  trained, 
r  ing  and  instructing  pupils  in  shorthand,  It  may  be  concluded 

jj  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  filing,  secretarial  that  the  problem  of 

f  and  machine  practice.  This  list  does  not  in-  the  skills  teachers 

$1  dude  all  the  specialized  crafts  that  are  culti-  focuses  our  atten- 

f  vated  in  the  business  school,  but  it  indicates  tion  on  the  whole  problem  of  teacher  selec- 

J  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  interest  of  those  tion  and  training,  pre-service  and  in-service; 

;.  teachers  who  prepare  office  workers  in  the  while  the  problem  of  the  related-subjects 

clerical  skills.  teachers  emphasizes  the  problems  of  in- 

The  "related-subjects”  teachers  are  the  in-  service  training, 
stmctors  in  such  subjects  as  English,  eco-  The  main  principles  governing  the  pre- 

jr'  nomics,  commercial  law,  and  serial  studies,  service  or  initial  preparation  of  teachers  have 

It  Their  held  of  operation  is  less  restricted  and  been  discussed  fully  in  a  number  of  recent 

ly  less  specialized — if  not  less  important —  books.  Our  purpose  will  be  fully  served  if 

than  the  field  of  operation  of  teachers  of  we  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  implica- 
ih  skill  subjects.  tions  of  these  principles  as  they  relate  to 

d  Whatever  be  the  theory  governing  the  the  preparation  of  skills  teachers. 


ic'  preparation  of  both  types  of  teachers,  it  can 
iSj  be  noted  that,  in  practice,  the  skills  teacher 
b-  presents  a  problem  of  training  from  the 
,  ground  up,  while  the  related-subjects  teach- 
cc  ^  er’s  problem  is  mainly  one  of  adaptation  to 
VC  ‘  the  work  he  will  perform, 
le- 1  ^ 

^^1  Differences  in  Training  Requirements 
a-  [  As  the  related-subjects  teacher  comes  to 
he :  us  in  the  business  school,  his  general  edu- 
:lp  ■  cation  and  professional  training  are  usually 
I  behind  him;  and  our  task  is  to  assist  him 
lid  f  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  requirements 
At  I  of  the  new  position.  The  skills  teacher,  be- 
bC’! 

ful '  ■  ' 

Mt  ‘  DR.  ALEX  B.  CURRIE  is  assistant  professor 
^  ^  ;  of  education  in  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

j  He  is  a  Bachelor  of  Commerce,  a  Master  of 
102  [  Ar^  a  Master  of  Education,  and  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  He  is  the  author  of  many  articles 
I  on  secondary  education  and  of  a  book  on  the 
^  modem  elementary  school,  which  was  published 
ive  this  spring.  He  formerly  served  as  supervisor  of 
_  .  commercial  education  in  the  Alberta  Department 
of  Education. 


Qualifications  of  Skills  Teachers 

Four  principles  may  be  delineated  here. 
The  skills  teacher  will  require  ample  gen¬ 
eral  education,  will  be  an  expert  in  the  skill 
he  is  teaching,  and  will  have  had  both 
business  experience  and  professional  train¬ 
ing  as  a  teacher. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
to  underrate  the  general  education  of  the 
business  teacher.  If  it  is  held  that  the  skills 
teacher  is  more  than  a  dispenser  of  drills, 
a  corrector  of  errors,  and  a  demonstrator 
of  techniques — that  he  is,  in  fact,  a  per¬ 
sonality  who,  like  any  other  teacher,  in¬ 
fluences  the  thinking,  outlook,  and  sense  of 
values  of  his  students — then  he  will  need  as 
much  general  education  as  he  can  profit  by. 
He  will  have  learned  to  read  well,  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  continuous  oral  and  written 
discourse,  to  understand  and  appreciate 
something  of  the  structure  and  the  values 
of  the  civilization  to  which  he  belongs. 

Since,  during  most  of  his  professional 
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life,  his  thinking  will  be  directed  to  pre¬ 
vailing  office  standards,  this  general  back¬ 
ground  is  particularly  necessary,  because  it 
will  help  him  to  see  some  of  the  limitations 
of  the  practical  point  of  view  that  dominates 
modern  business.  Furthermore,  he  cannot 
hope  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  bright,  inquir¬ 
ing,  rather  idealistic  young  adolescents  un¬ 
less  he  himself  possesses  the  culture  of  which 
the  genuine  teaching  personality  is  ultimately 
made. 

Important  as  this  general  background  can 
be,  we  must  not  overlook  the  problems  of 
the  skills  teacher.  He  needs  to  be  an  expert 
in  his  skill,  because  he  is  to  his  jxipil  what 
the  ancient  skilled  craftsman  was  to  his 
learning  apprentice.  He  is  a  master  of  the 
skill.  He  has  already  covered  the  arduous 
road  himself. 

From  experience  he  is  able  to  tell  and 
show  the  faltering  learner  where  he  is  go¬ 
ing  wrong.  His  reserve  of  skill  is  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  demonstrate  to  his  pupils. 

Office  Experience  Desirable 

Nor  are  education  and  skill  enough  with¬ 
out  practical,  everyday  application  under 
office  conditions.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
actual  business  experience  in  an  office  that 
demands  high  standards  of  work  and  de¬ 
portment  from  its  workers. 

The  teacher  of  shorthand,  for  example, 
should  himself  have  been  a  successful  ste¬ 
nographer;  the  teacher  of  bookkeeping,  a 
successful  worker  in  an  auditor’s  office.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  right  kind  of  experience  will  help 
the  teacher  make  his  instruction  more  rele¬ 
vant  to  actual  office  needs. 

In  any  event,  the  teacher  with  a  .success¬ 
ful  record  of  office  experience  behind  him  is 
likely  to  be  practical  enough  to  override 
that  rigid  view  that  insists  that  there  is  one 
best  way.  His  point  of  view  is  likely  to  be 
more  intelligent  than  the  theoretical  point 
of  view,  because  his  is  more  flexible. 

The  teacher  must,  however,  be  more  than 
a  master  craftsman,  telling  and  showing  an 
apprentice  and  initiating  him  into  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  the  craft.  As  a  professional  teacher, 
he  is  concerned  that  the  pupil  take  an  in¬ 
telligent  attitude  toward  his  subject. 

The  shorthand  teacher  will  not  be  con¬ 


tent  with  the  pupil  who  reaches  merely  aj 
employable  skill  in  the  subject.  He  wil 
want  his  pupil  to  understand  the  shorthanc 
system  itself,  to  derive  genuine  pleasurt  , 
from  the  feeling  of  mastery  which  a  thor  j 
ough  knowledge  of  the  system  invariabh 
brings  with  it,  and  to  realize  that  no  skill  i; 
ever  finished. 

The  teacher  is  also  an  instructor,  anc  j 
ability  to  instruct  will  be  one  of  the  test 
of  his  success  as  a  teacher.  Instmctiom 
skill  depends  partly  on  practice.  Even  ^ 
teacher  needs  that  trained  awareness  of  learr 
ing  processes  and  difficulties  that  corae  j 

from  the  right  kind  of  theoretical  instructioi  ^ 
— instruction  that  has  been  integrated  wit:  ^ 
the  experience  of  the  practicing  studen  ^ 
teacher. 

Such  an  approach  is  frequently  difficul 
for  the  mechanical-minded,  expert  cleria  ^ 
worker,  who  may  have  done  some  teachim 
The  first  difficulty  to  be  met  with  such  | 
person  is  a  psychological  one;  namely,  t 
make  the  person  trainable  as  a  teacher. 

A  Summary  of  the  Requirements 

The  skills  teacher  should  be  selected  frot 
among  those  possessing  an  ample  genen 
education.  He  should  be  an  expert  in  tli 
subject  he  expects  to  teach,  and  he  shouL  ^ 
be  able  to  apply  this  skill  under  actual  coc  ^ 
ditions  in  a  business  office.  He  should  ah 
have  had  professional  training.  I 

There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  ast 
whether  the  related-subjects  teacher  shoui 
be  trained  from  the  ground  up  for  a  to 
ness  school  or  whether  a  general  profession 
preparation  should  be  adapted  to  the  sped: 
needs  of  the  school.  Apart  from  the  did  | 
culty  of  providing  specialized  institutions  o 
teacher-preparation,  any  gain  derived  mayb 
endangered  by  undue  narrowing  of  outlod 
The  better  plan  would  seem  to  suggest  d 
adapting  of  the  well-educated,  well-traine 
perhaps  experienced,  teacher  who  is  attraett 
into  the  clerical  field. 

But  to  emphasize  the  broad,  general  pw 
aration  of  such  a  teacher  is  not  to  miniini 
the  significance  of  the  in-service  adaptatio 
required.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  proi 
lem  of  all  is  that  of  modifying  the  academ 
attitude  that  emphasizes  the  integrity  of 
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given  subject-matter  field  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  student. 

Especially  in  vocational  preparation,  it  is 
important  for  the  teacher  to  reinterpret  his 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil. 
Not  that  his  teaching  will  be  a  thing  of  frag¬ 
ments;  not  that  office  English,  for  example, 
will  be  allowed  to  set  the  limits  of  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  perspective  in  the  study  of  the  English 
language.  Rather,  the  compulsions  and 
disciplines  of  office  English,  well  taught,  be¬ 
come  a  sensible  approach  to  the  study  of 
the  English  language  as  a  lasting  interest. 

Before  such  an  objective  can  be  con¬ 
templated,  the  teacher  must  frankly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  limitations  that  the  pupil’s  voca¬ 
tional  interest  imposes  on  his  study  of  the 
related  subjects. 

This  in-service  adaptation  of  the  related- 
subjects  teacher  throws  into  sharp  focus  the 
whole  problem  of  organizing  and  leading 
all  the  teachers  on  the  staff  as  members  of  a 
team. 

In  the  routine  of  classroom  life,  the  best 


teachers  lose  something  of  the  professional 
keenness,  edge,  alertness,  or  vigilance  of  the 
teacher  working  at  the  peak  of  efficiency. 
When  the  procedures  employed  are  easily 
mechanized,  there  is  added  danger  of  slump. 

The  principal  who  is  alive  to  the  danger 
signals  will  use  such  techniques  as  are  at 
his  disposal  to  keep  his  teachers  co-ordinated 
and  growing  in  the  professional  sense  of 
the  word.  Careful  reading  and  discussion 
of  a  few  good  books  and  periodicals,  the 
use  of  films  and  of  interclass  or  interschool 
visits,  and  the  presentation  of  model  lessons 
suggest  techniques  that  can  be  exceedingly 
fruitful  in  practical  consequences. 

The  school  and  college  in  which  the  candi¬ 
date  receives  his  general  education,  the  busi¬ 
ness  school  or  department  in  which  he 
masters  his  specialized  skill,  the  office  in 
which  he  applies  this  skill,  the  professional 
training  institution  in  which  he  studies  the 
teaching  craft,  and  the  business  school  in 
which  he  serves  all  have  a  contribution  to 
make  to  the  training  of  the  business  teacher. 


U.  S.  Office  of  Education — 75th  Anniversary 


This  year  marks  the  seventy-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  At  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  James  A.  Garfield 
said,  "There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  forces  ought  to  be  in  such  perfect  ac¬ 
cord  as  at  the  present  day.’’ 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  was  born 
of  a  war  and  ow'ed  its  very  existence  to  or¬ 
ganized  American  educators  who  had  learned 
the  lessons  of  wartime.  Congressman  Igna¬ 
tius  Donnelly’s  resolution  of  December  14, 
1865,  insisted  that  "the  great  disasters  which 
have  afflicted  the  nation  and  isolated  one- 
half  its  territory  are  traceable,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  to  the  absence  of  common  schools  and 
general  education,’’  and  asked  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  "inquire  into  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  establishing  in  the  capital  a 
National  Bureau  of  Education.’’ 

Back  of  the  creation  of  such  a  bureau,  on 
March  2,  1867,  was  a  long  series  of  efforts 
on  the  part  of  educational  asscKiations. 


Henry  Barnard,  Horace  Mann,  and  others 
called  a  "national  convention  of  the  friends 
of  common  schcxjls’’;  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  the 
National  Teachers’  AsscKiation  (precursor 
of  the  N.E.A.),  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schcxjl  Superintendents  worked 
through  the  years. 

In  the  present  crisis,  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  working  on  four  fronts: 

1.  The  training  of  labor  for  the  arsenal 
of  democracy. 

2.  Reorientation  of  school  and  college  pro¬ 
grams.  Twenty-five  publications  on  "Educa¬ 
tion  and  National  Defense”  are  being  issued. 

3.  Aid  to  schools  on  emergency  problems, 
including  school  facilities  for  increased 
population  in  defense  areas  and  help  in  ob¬ 
taining  priority-governed  equipment  for  de¬ 
fense  training. 

4.  Co-operation  with  other  agencies. 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  who  took  office 
in  1934,  is  the  tenth  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 
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Individual  Instruction 
In  Typewriting 


CLAYTON  H. 
HINKEL 


The  way  to  conduct  a  typewriting  class 
is  to  assign  forty-five  minutes  of  work, 
pass  out  supplies,  and  then  sit  down  at  one’s 
desk  to  correct  papers.  Please  note  that  I 
say  this  is  the  way  to  conduct  a  typewriting 
class.  To  be  sure,  some  learning  is  taking 
place,  but  there  is  no  teaching  taking  place 
in  this  procedure. 

Haven’t  we  all  been  guilty  of  this  mistake 
at  some  time  or  other  Of  course,  there 
are  times  when  this  procedure  would  be  ade¬ 
quate,  but  it  should  not  continue  for  day 
after  day  or  week  after  week.  After  several 
weeks  of  instruction,  typewriting  teachers 
sometimes  feel  that  there  is  no  further  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  their  part  except  to  keep  the 
pupils  busy. 

Our  pupils  will  learn  to  type  by  this  rou¬ 
tine,  but  they  may  cultivate  harmful  habits 
at  the  same  time.  We  must  ever  be  on  the 
alert  to  avoid  these  harmful  habits. 

[Editor’s  Note:  That  pupils  "may  culti¬ 
vate  harmful  habits”  is  a  marvel  of  under¬ 
statement.} 

Class  Organization 

This  is  the  plan  that  I  follow  in  my  type¬ 
writing  classes:  Each  of  my  classes  is  organ¬ 
ized  to  take  care  of  routine  activities.  The 
general  manager  is  the  pupil  who  has  earned 
the  highest  grade  for  the  previous  marking 
period.  He  has  complete  charge  of  the  class 
if  I  must  leave.  He  also  sees  that  all  other 
pupils  perform  their  respective  duties. 

Each  of  the  four  rows  of  desks  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  department.  Each  department  has 
its  manager,  filing  clerk,  delivery  clerk,  and 
stock  clerk.  The  manager  is  responsible  for 
the  smooth  running  of  his  department;  the 
filing  clerk  is  responsible  for  passing  out, 


clerk  returns  corrected  papers;  and  the  stock 
clerk  is  responsible  for  the  books  and  other  i 
supplies  in  his  department. 

Since  these  routine  activities  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  pupils,  everyone  is  ready  to  begin  ' 
work  when  the  last  bell  rings.  During  a  I 
typical  45-minute  period,  the  first  lesson  in 
tabulation,  the  class  proceeds  as  follows. 

Paragraph  Indention 

Pupils  are  instructed  to  turn  to  the  proper 
lesson  in  their  texts.  There  they  find  illus¬ 
trations  of  typed,  indented  paragraphs.  1 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  para-  t 
graphs  are  indented  and  then  ask  this  ques-  i 
tion:  "How  will  we  indent  on  the  type-  I 
writer?” 

There  are  a  number  of  answers.  These  are 
samples:  i 

"Space  the  space  bar  five  times.” 

"Using  the  carriage  release,  move  the  car-  | 
riage  over  five  spaces.” 

"I  noticed  that  when  I  pressed  the  blade 
bar  at  the  top  of  the  keyboard,  the  carriage 
jumped.” 

After  evaluating  these  answers,  the  class  j 
is  instructed  to  turn  to  the  preceding  page  in 
the  text,  where  complete  instructions  and 
illustrations  are  given.  We  read  and  apply 
these  instructions. 

Next,  I  demonstrate  on  my  machine  how 
to  set  the  tabular  stops.  Some  of  the  pupils 


CLAYTON  H.  HINKEL  is  head  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  of  Shull  Junior  High  School, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  education  from  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  working 
toward  a  master’s  degree  in  education  at  Tem¬ 
ple  University.  Mr.  Hinkel  has  had  several 
years  of  business  experience  and  taught  type¬ 
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is  a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  and  Kappa  Del¬ 
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leam  quickly;  others  need  help.  As  soon  as 
a  pupil  understands  how  to  indent  five 
spaces,  he  shows  his  neighbors  who  have  not 
discovered  how  to  do  it.  This  saves  time; 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  around 
to  every  pupil  at  this  point  in  the  procedure. 

The  students  are  ready  to  type  and  we 
continue  with  a  warm-up  drill,  a  new  stroke 
drill,  a  flash  drill,  and  a  fingering  drill. 

Then  three  indented  paragraphs  are  typed, 
to  be  handed  in.  If  a  pupil  has  more  than 
two  errors  in  the  three  paragraphs,  he  types 
additional  copies.  If  he  has  two  or  less  er¬ 
rors  in  the  three  paragraphs,  he  types  the 
supplementary  material  provided. 

A  Chart  for  Motivation 

When  a  pupil  completes  the  work  to  be 
handed  in  for  each  lesson,  he  marks  the 
chart  provided  on  the  bulletin  board.  If  he 
has  no  errors,  he  gives  himself  a  red  mark; 
if  he  has  one  or  two  errors,  he  gives  himself 
a  blue  mark.  If  he  has  more  than  two  er¬ 
rors  after  repeating  the  lesson,  he  gives  him¬ 
self  a  check  mark  to  indicate  that  he  has 
practiced  the  lesson.  This  chart  serves  as  a 
motivating  device;  there  is  keen  competition 
to  see  who  can  get  the  most  red  marks. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  teacher  dem¬ 
onstrations  before  the  class.  They  are  neces¬ 
sary.  For  a  few  pupils,  they  are  sufficient. 
But  individual  instruction  is  also  very  impor¬ 
tant.  With  a  light-weight  table  and  a  type¬ 
writer  of  the  same  model  the  pupil  is  using, 
I  pass  from  one  desk  to  the  next  and  type 
with  each  |>upil  about  once  a  month.  In  this 
way  I  can  readily  see  whether  or  not  he  is 
mastering  all  the  operations  that  have  been 
taught. 

Regardless  of  how  pcxjrly  a  pupil  is  do¬ 
ing,  I  find  something  good  in  his  work  and 
tell  him  about  that  first.  It  is  important  to 
encourage  learners.  Suggestions  are  then 
made  as  to  how  he  can  improve  his  typing. 

If  Mary  is  having  trouble  with  paper  in¬ 
sertion,  I  show  her  how  to  do  it  by  insert¬ 
ing  my  paper;  then  Mary  inserts  her  paper; 


finally  we  insert  our  papers  together  several 
times. 

If  John  is  careless  in  returning  his  car¬ 
riage,  I  ask  him  to  watch  me  throw  my  car¬ 
riage;  he  tries  to  throw  his  carriage  just  as 
I  did;  then  we  throw  our  carriages  together. 

We  work  together. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  progress 
graph,^  an  error-analysis  chart,^  and  a  tech¬ 
nique  check  sheet.^ 

The  records  made  on  speed  tests  are  chart¬ 
ed  on  the  progress  graph. 

The  error-analysis  chart  shows  which  keys 
are  giving  the  student  the  most  trouble. 
When  I  type  with  him,  I  refer  him  to  cor¬ 
rective  drills  to  overcome  his  errors. 

The  technique  check  sheet  reminds  the 
pupil  of  his  weak  points.  These  things  are 
included:  Posture  of  the  body,  eyes,  wrists, 
fingers,  and  thumbs;  machine  adjustments; 
paper  insertion;  key  stroke;  rate  of  typing; 
carriage  throw;  shift  key;  paper  removal; 
and  accuracy.  A  check  mark  is  placed  after 
the  items  with  which  the  pupil  is  having  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

After  typing  and  conferring  with  each 
pupil,  I  make  notes  of  his  good  points  and 
his  poor  points  on  cards  designed  for  this 
purpose.  These  notes  help  me  to  measure 
his  improvement. 

I  have  an  ideal  room  with  nine  windows 
and  adequate  space.  Students  all  face  the 
north  wall,  and  the  light  comes  from  the 
south  and  east.  It  may  not  be  possible  for 
all  teachers  to  follow  my  plan,  but  I  believe 
we  can  all  give  a  little  more  individual  in¬ 
struction. 

In  these  challenging  times,  no  matter  how 
well  we  have  done  our  work  in  the  past,  we 
must  do  our  work  just  a  little  better  than  we 
did  it  before.  He  truly  serves  who  does  his 
best,  wherever  he  may  be. 

‘Provided  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  with 
the  purchase  of  textbooks. 

^Provided  by  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters, 
Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

*By  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Business  Education  Service 

IN  HIS  1941  ANNUAL  REPORT,  Dr. 

John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  states  that 
one  way  in  which  schools  can  best  serve 
the  nation  in  this  crisis  is  "by  helping 
to  develop  the  practical  skills,  the  vo¬ 
cational  and  technical  competence 
needed  by  men  and  women  in  the  na¬ 
tional  defense.” 

As  far  back  as  June,  1940,  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $15,000,000  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  war-emergency  vocational  courses  of 
less  than  college  grade.  In  his  annual 
report.  Dr.  Studebaker  describes  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  thus: 

"Immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  appropriation,  the  public  vocational 
schools  of  the  nation,  ordinarily  closed 
for  the  summer  months,  became  the 


scene  of  general  activity.  ,  .  .  Within 
two  months,  enrollments  had  passed  the 
100,000  mark.” 

In  October,  1940,  four  months  later, 
Congress  made  an  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $60,500,000,  providing  for  a 
continuation  and  broadening  of  this 
original  war-emergency  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Practically  all  the  100,000  students 
engaged  in  this  training  program  were 
being  prepared  for  essential  industrial 
jobs.  It  was  natural  that  at  that  time 
very  little  attention,  if  any,  should  have 
been  given  to  the  training  of  clerical 
workers. 

It  is  now,  however.  May,  1942,  nearly 
two  years  later.  Factories  are  running 
full  blast,  and  the  paper  work  in  the 
administrative  offices  is  at  the  highest 
peak  of  all  time.  Yet  almost  nowhere 
do  we  see  any  evidence  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Federal  funds  to  relieve  the 
acute  shortage  of  capable  office  w'orkers. 

Cannot  some  way  be  found,  and 
quickly,  by  our  business  education  staff 
in  Washington  to  supply  the  necessary 
statistical  information  and  workable 
plans  with  which  the  school  admini¬ 
strators  of  the  country  can  accomplish 
the  same  efficient  results  in  solving  the 
clerical  training  problem  as  they  are 
accomplishing  in  solving  the  industrial 
training  problem  ? 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  B.  Frank 
Kyker,  Chief  of  the  Business  Education 
Service,  aided  by  a  group  of  business 
leaders,  among  whom  are  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  of  New  York  University;  Dr. 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
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versify;  Professor  Frederick  Nichols,  of 
Harvard  University;  and  Alexander  S. 
Massed,  principal  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  New  York  City, 
is  making  encouraging  progress  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  necessary  Federal  funds  to 
supply  clerical  training  opportunities 
wherever  an  emergency  exists. 

This  group  has  been  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  a  promise  from  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  to  the  effect  that,  when  a 
community  will  supply  evidence  to  that 
board  that  there  is  a  need  for  stenog¬ 
raphers  or  other  clerical  workers  in  in¬ 
dustries  connected  with  war  production 
in  that  community,  the  Board  will  ap¬ 
propriate  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
training  of  these  workers.  The  war  pro¬ 
duction  training  program  is  in  the  very 
capable  hands  of  Layton  S.  Hawkins. 

Following  this  promise  of  funds,  a 
survey  was  immediately  started  in  New 
York  City  by  the  Vocational  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  City  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  to  ascertain  the  clerical  person¬ 
nel  needs  now  existing  in  the  war  indus¬ 
tries  located  in  New  York  City  and  its 
environs. 

Dr.  Forkner,  in  his  capacity  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Council  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  has  sent  out  letters  to 
the  members  of  the  Council,  urging 
them  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have 
similar  surveys  made  in  all  other  war 
industrial  areas  and  to  report  the  exist¬ 
ing  condition  immediately. 

If  this  movement  is  hampered  in  any 
way  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Office  of  Education, 
we  sincerely  hope  that  steps  will  be 


taken  immediately  to  insure  for  busi¬ 
ness  education  the  allotment  of  a  gener¬ 
ous  proportion  of  the  $30,000  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Office  of  Education  for  re¬ 
search  annually,  of  the  $30,000  appro¬ 
priated  for  guidance,  and  of  the  $15,- 
000  appropriated  every  two  years  for 
consulting  service. 

If  a  larger  part  of  these  appropria¬ 
tions  were  available  for  solving  the  im¬ 
mediate  problems  in  business  education, 
Mr.  Kyker  and  his  staff  would  be  able 
to  do  as  fine  a  job  as  they  have  been 
doing  with  distributive  education. 

We  received  from  Washington  a  few 
days  ago  a  284-page  book  entitled  "Sell¬ 
ing  Home  Furnishings.”  Walter  F. 
Shaw,  Regional  Agent,  attached  to  the 
business-education  division,  is  co-author 
of  this  excellent  addition  to  the  busi¬ 
ness-education  series  of  service  publica¬ 
tions.  Now  let  us  have,  as  the  next 
volume  in  this  series,  as  complete  a 
treatment  of  the  training  of  secretarial 
and  other  office  assistants  for  the  dura¬ 
tion. 

Use  the  Mails — Save  the  Miles 

Someone  coined  the  slogan,  "Use  die 
mails — save  the  miles,”  as  a  suggestion 
that  letters  can  save  many  a  salesman's 
trip  and  thus  conserve  gasoline  and 
tires. 

Here’s  a  tip  to  the  business  teacher 
that  places  a  new  and  most  important 
emphasis  upon  the  teaching  of  business 
letter  writing.  Play  up  this  subject  in 
your  summer  and  fall  programs. 

Train  more  students  to  meet  this 
emergency  need  for  competent  corre¬ 
spondents. 
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Adventures  In 
Social-Business  Education 

LLOYD  L.  JONES 

No.  7 — Students  Build  a  Miniature  Office 


IN  one  junior-business  class,  the  teacher 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  students 
themselves  could  do  much  to  combine  the 
work  in  other  classes  with  that  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  class.  This  teacher  did  not  know  at  the 
time  that  a  number  of  the  boys  were  already 
urging  the  industrial-arts  or  manual-training 
teacher  to  allow  them  to  do  some  work  in 
the  shop  that  would  fit  into  the  activities  of 
the  junior-business  class. 

These  boys  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a  miniature  office.  The  office  building  looked 
like  a  doll  house,  because  it  had  a  slanting 
roof  and  gables.  The  business  office  idea 
was  carried  out  in  the  various  rooms,  which 
were  labeled  Purchasing  Department,  Sales 
Department,  Stenographic  Department, 
Shipping  Room,  Stock  Room,  Accounting 
Department,  Filing  Department,  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Offices.  The  boys  constructed  miniature 
desks,  tables,  chairs,  bookcases,  files,  hat 
racks,  and  waste  baskets. 

It  was,  of  course,  interesting  and  fairly 
easy  for  these  boys  to  build  the  edifice  and 
to  construct  the  furniture  and  fixtures.  One 
boy  wrote  in  his  notebook: 

"I  was  elected  foreman  and  had  charge 
of  the  construction  work.  A  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  business  teacher  had  to  lay 
out  the  floor  plan  for  the  offices  and  depart¬ 
ments  before  we  started  to  build  the  furni¬ 
ture.  We  could  not  afford  to  have  a  lot  of 
useless  furniture  around,  because  we  did  not 
provide  for  an  attic  in  our  building.  Besides, 
furniture  you  don’t  use  costs  just  as  much 
as  that  you  use.  We  did  not  want  to  begin 
by  being  wasteful.” 

First  of  all,  the  furniture — paper  cutouts 
drawn  to  scale — was  arranged  or  "spotted” 


about  on  the  floor  plans.  The  best  plans 
for  expediting  the  handling  of  the  business 
papers  were  illustrated  by  arrows,  and  thus 
the  "flow”  of  orders  was  worked  out  in  the 
junior  business  class.  One  notebook  said: 

"We  had  to  know  the  kinds  of  business 
forms  and  what  they  were  for  in  order  to  ■ 
work  out  the  places  for  the  furniture.  We 
had  to  measure  the  shortest  distance  and 
'spot’  desks  and  cabinets  around  so  that  the 
employees  would  not  have  to  be  jumping  up 
and  running  around  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other.  Our  shop  teacher  showed  us  how  an 
office  has  a  production  line — just  like  a  fac¬ 
tory.  This,  he  said,  meant  efficiency.” 

Inasmuch  as  this  was  a  junior  business 
class  for  all  the  pupils,  the  vocational  aspects 
or  business  training  routines  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Nevertheless,  this  teacher 
insisted  that  all  pupils  ought  to  understand 
how  a  business  is  organized. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  building,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  floor  plans,  this  teacher  (still 
thinking  of  co-ordination)  had  the  pupils 
co-operate  in  making  out  a  large  business- 
organization  chart  for  this  imaginary  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  surprising  how  much  interest 
the  individuals  in  the  class,  particularly  the 
"slow”  boys,  took  in  the  project. 

One  boy’s  notebook  had  several  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  organization,  in  which  he  tried  to 
tie  up  the  internal  activities  of  the  business 
to  the  contacts  with  customers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  In  addition  to  the  construction  of  sim¬ 
ple  ads,  sales  talks,  and  posters,  this  note¬ 
book  included  "the  four  steps  in  making  a 
sale,”  evidently  taken  from  some  textbook, 
and  then  went  on  to  say: 

"Now  the  business  has  to  do  a  lot  of  ad- 
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"There  are  many  steps  in  selling  the 
goods  inside  of  the  business  as  follows: 

"l.  Receiving  the  sales  order  from  salesman. 

"2.  Making  out  a  stock  requisition  so  the 
goods  can  be  taken  out  of  the  stock  on  hand. 

"3.  Filling  out  and  passing  along  the  ship¬ 
ping  order  so  that  the  shipping  clerk  will  know 
what  to  do. 

"4.  Making  out  the  bill  for  the  customer  after 
the  goods  are  shipped. 


"10.  Putting  the  customer's  name  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  and  sending  a*  catalogue  so  that  he  can 
order  more  goods  when  they  are  needed.” 

Without  going  into  further  details,  show¬ 
ing  purchasing  and  recording,  this  integrated 
project,  as  explained  by  a  ninth-grade  pupil, 
illustrates  how  correlation  may  be  achieved 
between  the  junior  business  teacher  and  the 
shop  teacher.  This  boy  said  in  his  notebook : 


"5.  Recording  the  bill  in  the  bookkeeping 
records  so  that  the  customer  is  charged  properly. 

"6.  Sending  out  a  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
month  if  the  bill  has  not  been  paid. 

"7.  Making  a  record  of  the  money  or  check  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  customer. 


"Us  boys  did  not  know  that  the  business 
teacher  could  tell  us  what  to  do  in  the  shop 
class.  We  wish  that  all  of  our  teachers 
would  get  together  because  we  had  a  lot 
of  fun  planning  our  office  in  two  classes.” 


[. 


P* 
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JOHN  D.  RYAN 


Chairman,  Comni'enial  Department 
Corinth  (Sen  York)  High  School 


1.  lo  increase  my  vocabulary  and  gen¬ 
eral  expression,  I  was  told  to  read  a 
thesaurus.  What  is  a  thesaurus  and  how 
does  one  use  it.^ 

2.  My  employer  asked  me  to  examine 
the  "tickler”  file  when  1  reported  to  work 
this  morning.  I'o  fulfil  his  request,  I  (a) 
picked  up  the  letter  opener  on  his  desk,  (b) 
examined  the  correspondence  under  the  "T” 
guide  card  in  the  alphabetic  file,  (c)  con¬ 
sulted  the  chronological  file  to  locate  follow¬ 
up  reminder  cards. 

3.  At  ten  o’clock  the  hirst  National 
Hank  opened,  and  I  hurried  in  to  withdraw 
my  entire  savings  of  S-t,700.  When  Mr. 
hay,  the  cashier,  asked  me  why  I  was  with¬ 
drawing  my  savings,  1  told  him  I  had  just 
learned  that  the  holders  of  bank  stock  were 
no  longer  held  by  the  double  liability  fea¬ 
ture  and  therefore  the  risk  of  loss  was  great¬ 
er.  Mr.  hay  pointed  to  the  sign  on  the 
wall,  "Member  of  the  hederal  Reser\'e,”  and 
told  me  I  had  no  argument,  as  the  h.D.I.C. 
protected  me  if  the  bank  failed.  What  did 
he  mean? 

4.  Mr.  Murphy  expects  the  price  of 
wheat  to  rise,  so  he  {buys  long  or  buys 
short)  and  is  therefore  known  as  a  {bull  or 
bear) . 

5.  Murray  enters  the  partnership  of 
Amigot,  Walko,  and  Warren,  investing 
S2,000  on  January  4,  1^42.  On  hebruary  1, 
hulluger  brings  suit  against  the  partnership 
for  $10,000  arising  from  a  debt  of  a  year’s 
standing.  Murray  refuses  to  pay  anything, 
since  the  debt  was  contracted  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  partner.  Is  he  right? 


6.  When  Floyd  Murphy  discharged  his 
clerk,  the  clerk  threatened  to  burn  Mr. 
Murphy’s  store.  I  advised  Murphy  to  take 
out  a  fire  insurance  policy  on  the  store.  He 
did  so  but  did  not  inform  the  insurer  of  the 
threatened  danger.  The  clerk  carried  out  his 
threat.  Can  Murphy  collect? 

7.  Nelson  had  been  bothered  consider¬ 
ably  by  prowlers  around  his  house  and 
barns.  To  stop  this  practice,  he  surrounded 
his  property  with  "live”  wires,  posting  large 
signs  warning  intruders  of  the  danger. 
Montgomery,  his  neighbor,  objected  to  the 
wires  as  unwarranted  danger  to  his  children. 
Nelson  curtly  remarked,  "It  is  my  land  and 
I  can  build  whatever  I  please  upon  it.” 
Montgomery  took  legal  action  to  prevent 
Nelson  from  erecting  the  "live”  wire  fence. 
Was  he  successful? 

8.  Shortly  after  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  Dave  Smith,  I  learned  that  his  brother 
had  discovered  a  codicil.  Does  this  mean 
he  discovered  (a)  the  presence  of  an  in¬ 
curable  cancer,  (b)  an  addition  or  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  will,  or  (c)  a  secret  message 
written  in  code? 

9.  When  I  received  Ed  Melanson’s  note 
for  $2,000,  I  noticed  it  had  an  allonge, 
which  meant  (a)  the  note  was  overdue,  (b) 
a  paper  was  attached  for  indorsements  the 
original  paper  would  not  hold,  (c)  a  pro 
vision  was  made  for  partial  payment  to  be 
amortized  over  a  two-year  period. 

10.  In  his  will,  my  uncle  stipulated  that 
his  farm,  adjoining  a  historic  battlefield,  was 
to  escheat  at  the  time  of  his  wdfe’s  death,  or 
in  case  of  remarriage.  Who  was  to  receive 
the  farm  upon  my  aunt’s  death  or  remar¬ 
riage? 


The  answers  to  these  questions 
will  be  found  on  page  780 


This  ylar,  for  the  second  time,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Clerical  Ability  Tests  were  sub¬ 
stituted  by  the  Colorado  State  College  of 
Education  for  the  contests  that  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  College  for  twenty  years. 
High  schools  in  eastern  Colorado,  west¬ 
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ern  Nebraska,  and  southern  Wyoming  were 
represented  in  last  year’s  contest.  Four-year 
scholarships  w'ere  awarded  to  the  student 
achieving  the  highest  rating  in  each  of  the 
test  divisions — shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
bookkeeping. 
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Honored  for  Scrx  icc 
To  Education 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  awarded  its  annual  medal  lor 
distinguished  ser\ice  m  the  held  of  public 
education  to  Reverend  Father  Robert  I.  Gan¬ 
non,  president  of  F'ordham  University,  New 
York  City,  at  its  meeting  on  February  26, 
1942.  Previous  recipients  of  the  Academy 
Annual  Aw'ard  are: 

1935 — Dr.  William  J.  O’Shea,  former 
superintendent  of  schools.  New  York  City. 

1936 — Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

1937-^  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  former  editor, 
Sew  York  Tunes. 

1938 — Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  author  of 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

1939 — Dr.  John  W.  Withers,  tormer 
dean,  Schcxil  of  Education,  New  York  Uni 
versity. 

19-tO — Honorable  Allred  E.  Smith,  torm 
er  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

1941 — Dr.  William  E.  Cirady,  associate 
superintendent  of  schools,  New  York  C  ity. 
(Award  made  posthumously.) 

The  theme  of  the  1942  meeting  was  "In 
ter-Americanism,  A  Challenge  to  Educators," 
which  was  freely  and  informally  discussed  by 
the  members  of  the  Academy  present  at  the 
meeting.  Father  Gannon  addressed  the 
Academy  on  the  topic,  "Are  Fhere  New 
Values  in  Education.^’’ 

One  of  the  leading  addresses  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  R.  Ernesto  Lopez,  Honorary 
Commissioner  of  Culture  and  Fine  Arts  for 
Venezuela.  Dr.  Lopez  is  a  distinguished 
South  American  physician,  who  is  organizing 
an  exchange  of  physicians  between  the 
Americas,  thus  relieving  the  emergency 
caused  by  the  departure  of  so  many  medical 
men  in  connection  with  military  activities. 

We  reproduce  here  some  candid  camera 
shots  of  the  speakers’  table  and  of  the 
awarding  of  the  medal  to  Father  Gannon. 

may.  1942 


Left  to  right:  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City;  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg;  Dr.  Paul  A.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools.  New 
York  City,  and  president  of  the  Academy;  Rev. 
Father  Robert  I.  Gannon;  Professor  A.  Broderick 
Cohen,  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Left  to  right:  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  recipient  of 
the  Academy  Award  for  1938;  Dr.  Bertie  Backus, 
specialist  in  Inter-American  Education.  Federal 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Professor 
A,  Broderick  Cohen. 
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Left  to  right:  Dr.  R.  Ernesto  Lopez,  Honorary 
Commissioner  of  Culture  and  Fine  Arts,  Venezuela; 
Mrs.  John  Robert  Gregg;  Rev.  Father  Robert  I. 
Gannon,  president  of  Fordham  University. 


Commercial  Education  in  the  Air 


Selling  Businessmen  Our  Graduates 


MARGARET  EORCHl 


Every  teacher  with  a  placement  problem  and 
access  to  a  radio  station  can  use  the  program 
plan  described  here.  Miss  Forcht,  chairman 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  Howe  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  worked  with  Darrell 
Gooch,  radio  co-ordinator,  in  preparing  this 
program,  which  was  presented  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Blanche  Young,  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  High  School  Workshop. — D.M.J. 

IN  the  spring  of  1941,  Thomas  Carr  Howe 
High  School,  newest  high  school  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  graduated  its  first  class.  Many 
businessmen  did  not  know  that  such  a  school 
existed.  It  was  our  purpose  to  enlighten 
them  and  to  place  our  graduates. 

After  a  brief  introduction  and  the  play¬ 
ing  (from  a  record)  of  the  Howe  school 
song,  the  prepared  dialogue  went  this  way: 

Miss  Forcht.  Tonight,  Mr.  Employer,  we  wish 
to  introduce  to  you  a  few  of  the  well-trained,  am¬ 
bitious  young  women  and  men  from  our  com¬ 
mercial  department.  Remember,  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  preconceived  ideas  of  how  your  work 
should  be  done  .  .  .  they  are  willing  to  take  your 
directions  and  eager  to  follow  out  your  orders. 
Coming  toward  the  microphone  is  a  young  woman 
.  .  .  about  five  feet  three,  brunette  ...  an  attractive 
personality.  I  understand  that  she  has  just  recently 
passed  her  eighteenth  birthday.  Your  name.  .  . 
Phyllis.  Phyllis  Dukes. 

Miss  Forcht.  Tell  us,  Phyllis,  something 
about  yourself.  In  what  type  of  position  are  you 
interested? 

Phyllis.  I’m  really  interested  in  a  stenographic 
|X)sition.  I  recently  passed  a  120- word  dictation 
test,  so  that  insures  my  being  able  to  handle  al¬ 
most  any  dictation  of  from  100  to  120  words  a 
minute.  I -type  at  least  60  words  a  minute. 

Miss  Forcht.  Do  you  know  how  to  spell, 
punctuate,  and  prepare  neatly  typed  letters? 

Phyllis.  I  certainly  do.  Those  are  a  few  of  the 
points  that  have  been  emphasized  in  my  training 
at  Howe  High  School.  I  know  how  to  file  quick¬ 
ly  and  accurately,  too. 

Miss  Forcht.  You’ve  had  some  experience  in 
school  publications,  haven’t  you? 

Phyllis.  Yes,  I  was  assignment  editor  of  the 
Howe  Tower,  our  school  pamper,  for  two  years, 
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and  am  class  editor  for  the  Hilltopper,  the  high 
school  yearbook. 

Miss  Forcht.  Someone  told  me  that  you  have 
had  some  practical  work  experience.  Would  you 
tell  us  about  that? 

Phyllis.  Oh,  yes.  I’ve  worked  for  the  past  two  t 
and  a  half  years  for  the  chairman  of  the  English 
Department  at  Howe,  typing  letters,  tests,  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  so  on.  Then,  too,  for  the  past  several 
months,  I’ve  worked  as  cashier  at  one  of  the  east- 
side  theaters. 

Miss  Forcht.  Well,  a  young  woman  with  your 
poise,  training,  and  experience  should  certainly 
not  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  position.  Thank 
you,  Phyllis,  for  the  interview. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Employer,  that 
most  of  these  young  people  have,  on  their  own 
initiative,  found  something  in  the  way  of  work 
to  increase  the  amount  of  their  spending  money  , . 
not  because  the  money  was  essential  to  their 
scheme  of  living,  but  because  they  wanted  some¬ 
thing  to  do. 

Calmness  Is  a  Selling  Point 

The  next  young  woman  I  wish  to  present  to 
you  is  a  brunette  with  hazel  eyes  .  .  .  slender, 
medium  height  .  .  .  she  has  that  calm  demeanor 
that  means  so  much  to  a  busy  office.  You’re  Doro¬ 
thy  Jasper,  aren’t  you? 

Dorothy.  Yes,  I  am. 

Miss  Forcht.  I  understand  that  you,  too,  are 
looking  for  a  stenographic  position. 

Dorothy.  That’s  true.  I’ve  been  doing  steno¬ 
graphic  work  for  the  athletic  director  of  Howe 
High  School,  and  have  for  the  past  few  months 
done  some  work  for  an  Indianapolis  businessman. 
I’ve  also  worked  in  the  high  school  office  ...  an¬ 
swering  the  telephone,  greeting  visitors,  and  per¬ 
forming  other  minor  office  duties. 

Miss  Forcht.  You  certainly  have  been  putting 
your  training  to  practical  use.  How  good  a  st^ 
nographer  are  you? 

Dorothy.  My  dictation  speed  is  120  words  a 
minute.  I  type  at  least  50  words  a  minute,  and 
I  also  know  how  to  file. 

Miss  Forcht.  You’re  the  one  who  has  been 
receiving  all  those  transcription  awards,  aren’t 
you?  You  know,  the  certificates  for  accurate  and 
carefully  prepared  letters  which  have  been  dictated 
at  a  speed  of  100  words  a  minute? 

Dorothy.  Yes,  I  am.  Phyllis  didn’t  mention  it, 
hut  we  both  can  take  dictation  direct  to  the  type- 
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writer,  and  present  mailable  letters!  Our  training 
in  figuring  discounts  and  percentages,  in  writing 
checks,  preparing  statements,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  should  be  helpful,  too. 

Miss  Forcht.  You’ve  also  had  some  specific 
training  in  journalism,  haven’t  you? 

Dorothy.  Oh,  yes.  I’ve  been  on  the  Tower  staff 
for  one  year. 

Emphasis  on  Activities 

Miss  Forcht.  Thank  you,  Dorothy,  for  this 
information  about  yourself.  We  also  have  with 
us  this  evening  two  young  men  who  have  ma¬ 
jored  in  commercial  work  at  Howe,  and  who  will 
be  looking  for  positions  in  June.  Your  name.  .  .? 

Howard.  Howard  Kirk. 

■  Miss  Forcht.  Tell  us  something  about  your 
ambitions,  Howard. 

Howard.  I’m  hoping  to  secure  a  place  in  an 
office  that  will  eventually  allow  me  to  secure  a 
full-time  bookkeeping  position.  My  training  has 
been  along  general  clerical  lines  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  theory  of  bookkeeping — now  I  want  the 
practical  experience. 

Miss  Forcht.  You  are  certainly  a  wide-awake 
young  man.  How  tall  are  you? 

Howard.  About  six  feet. 

Miss  Forcht.  I  don’t  know  whether  to  say 
you’re  a  blond  or  brunette.  You  recently  played 
one  of  the  leads  in  the  senior  play,  didn’t  you  ? 

Howard.  That’s  right,  And  I  enjoyed  it,  too. 

Miss  Forcht.  You  certainly  did  a  nice  piece 
of  work.  Someone  told  me  that  you  had  more 
than  four  hundred  lines  to  learn — by  far  the 
largest  part  in  the  play. 

Howard.  That’s  what  they  said  but,  after  all, 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  application  and  plenty  of 
rehearsal. 

Miss  Forcht.  'That’s  certainly  a  fine  attitude. 
Have  you  done  anything  outside  of  school  in  the 
way  of  work  for  pay? 

Howard.  Yes,  there’ve  been  odd  jobs  that  I’ve 
been  able  to  pick  up  now  and  then,  such  as 
working  for  one  of  the  east-side  photographers. 
I’ve  also  assisted  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  high  school. 

Miss  Forcht.  You’ve  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  and 
the  willingness  to  take  directions  that  employers 
tell  us  they’re  looking  for!  And  this  is  a  plug  for 
you:  I  understand  on  good  authority  that  you’re 
one  of  our  outstanding  bookkeeping  students. 
Thank  you  for  talking  with  us,  Howard. 

Just  Try  to  Find  the  Drawbacks! 

And  now  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Employer,  about  the 
second  young  man  on  our  program  tonight!  He 
has  a  disarming  smile  ...  is  tall,  slender.  But 
here  he  is.  I’m  talking  about  you,  Don.  Perhaps 
you’d  better  tell  us  your  full  name! 

Don.  It’s  Don  Williamson. 

Miss  Forcht.  'That’s  a  familiar  name  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  progress  of  the  Howe  var¬ 
sity  basketball  squad.  What  have  you  taken  in 


the  way  of  commercial  work?  1  know  you’ve  ma¬ 
jored  in  English,  math,  and  history,  but  what 
have  you  studied  in  the  way  of  business  subjects? 

Don.  I’ve  done  quite  a  bit  of  typing.  .  . 

Miss  Forcht.  And  you’re  a  good  typist — I 
know  that  to  be  a  fact.  I  also  understand  you’re 
an  excellent  bookkeeping  student.  What  are  your 
plans  for  after  graduation? 

Don.  I  believe  I’d  like  to  make  some  connection 
in  the  bookkeeping  line.  I  hope  to  enter  the  ac¬ 
counting  field  eventually. 

Miss  Forcht.  As  I  understand  it,  Don,  you’ve 
been  so  busy  with  extracurricular  activities  at 
Howe  that  you’ve  had  little  time  for  after-school 
work. 

Don.  That’s  practically  it.  I’ve  only  had  time 
to  do  the  jobs  that  a  young  fellow  normally  picks 
up  now  and  then. 

Miss  Forcht.  I  happen  to  know  that  what 
you’ve  done  at  Howe  in  the  way  of  scholastic 
achievement,  as  well  as  in  athletics,  has  been  well 
done,  and  the  ability  to  do  well  what  one  at¬ 
tempts  is  certainly  a  desirable  characteristic. 
Thank  you,  Don,  for  coming  up  here  tonight. 

Pat  Had  Drawbacks,  Too 

Now  I  should  like  you  to  meet  one  of  our 
young  women  who  has  been  enterprising  enough 
to  secure  a  Saturday  position  in  one  of  the  down¬ 
town  offices.  But  I  suspect  she  will  be  looking 
for  a  full-time  position  as  soon  as  school  is  out. 
Isn’t  that  right,  Pat? 

Pat.  It  certainly  is. 

Miss  Forcht.  Perhaps  we  had  better  keep  the 
record  straight  by  having  you  give  us  your  full 
name. 

Pat.  It’s  Patricia  Swayne. 

Miss  Forcht.  Affectionately  known  as  Pat! 
Pat  is  on  the  tallish  side  .  .  .  about  five  feet  seven, 
with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  What  do  you  have 
in  mind  in  the  way  of  employment  .  .  .  what 
do  you  now  think  you’re  best  fitted  for? 

Pat.  Well,  I’ve  had  considerable  experience  in 
meeting  people.  My  father  is  a  doctor,  and  I’ve 
helped  him  a  lot.  And  since  I  like  that  sort  of 
work.  I’ve  thought  about  a  position  as  a  reception¬ 
ist,  perhaps.  I  know  how  to  answer  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  how  to  type,  and 
to  file. 

Miss  Forcht.  I  think  you’ve  pointed  out  one 
of  your  most  promising  characteristics,  Pat,  that  of 
meeting  people  .  .  .  you  do  that  easily  and  well. 
Haven’t  you  also  had  some  training  in  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping? 

Pat.  Yes,  I  have.  I  should  say  I’m  at  least 
average  in  those  skills. 

Miss  Forcht.  'Then,  to  sum  up  your  qualifi¬ 
cations,  we  might  say  you  have  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  shorthand  and  typing  and  bookkeeping, 
that  you’ve  had  some  practical  experience  in  filing, 
and  that  you  have  a  particularly  satisfactory  way 
of  meeting  people.  'Thank  you,  Pat,  for  talking 
with  us. 
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[LU/tonal  Comment.  And  so  the  broadcast 
went,  with  Miss  Forcht  stressing  the  good 
equalities  of  each  applicant,  such  as  "bound¬ 
less  energy  .  .  .  competently  prepared  .  .  . 
enterprising  .  .  .  particularly  satisfactory  way 
of  meeting  people  .  .  .  engaging  personality 
.  .  .  modesty  .  .  .  ranks  near  the  top  scho¬ 
lastically." 

Miss  Forcht  did  so  good  a  job  of  selling 
the  qualifications  of  these  young  job  appli¬ 
cants  that  I  wondered  whether  teachers  with 
less  remarkable  pupils  could  use  this  kind  of 
presentation.  1  wrote  to  Miss  Forcht: 

"You  make  all  the  students  who  appeared 
on  this  program  sound  very  g(X)d  indeed.  I 
should  like  to  ask  what  suggc'stions  you 
would  give  for  figuring  out  sales  arguments 
in  the  case  of  a  mediocre  student.  There 
must  be  many  graduates  who  are  entirely 
competent  and  will  be  well  worth  their  pay- 
in  an  office  but  are  not  especially  noticeable 
for  any  achievements." 

Miss  Forcht  was  entirely  equal  to  this  as¬ 
signment — in  fact,  it  developed  that  some 
of  the  students  she  presented  in  her  broad¬ 
cast  were  something  less  than  child  geniuses  I 

What  you  have  read  up  to  this  point  in 
this  article  gives  you  the  pattern  for  a  place¬ 
ment  program.  In  the  part  that  follows. 
Miss  Forcht  will  tell  you  exactly  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  your  own  program,  using  the  not-so- re¬ 
markable  pupils  you  have  in  your  own 
classes. — Dorothy  /\1.  Johnson.'] 

Miss  Forcht  Explains 
T  is  quite  possible  to  write  convincing 
"selling"  interviews  for  radio  use,  even 
about  mediocre  pupils.  On  the  face  of  it, 
this  may  seem  difficult.  The  task  is  certainly- 
lightened  if  you  know  the  student  person¬ 
ally,  but  material  is  available  that  will  make 
a  worth-while  interview  if  you  will  but  keep 
an  open,  inquiring  mind. 

Much  the  same  technique  is  required  here 
that  an  advertising  man  uses  when  he  takes 
on  a  new  account.  You  know,  as  well  as  I, 
that  all  products  advertised  are  not  equally 
easy  to  write  advertising  copy  for.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  pupils — they  are  not  equal 
intellectually,  physically,  personally,  or  in 
many  other  ways. 

Just  as  a  good  advertising  man  can  find 


something  to  say  that  will  attract  the  pro¬ 
spective  customer’s  eye  or  ear,  so  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  say  something  effective 
about  the  pupil.  It  should  never  be  said 
that  a  pupil,  graduating  from  any  high  [ 
school,  is  so  little  known  that  a  sketch  can¬ 
not  be  written  about  him  which  would  char-  t 
acterize  him,  making  him  individual  in  some  [ 
way.  After  all,  this  matter  of  interviewing 
a  person  is  only  that  of  pointing  out  the  dis-  f 
tinguishing  characteristics  that  make  him  dif-  I 
ferent  from  all  those  about  him.  i 

Sources  of  Information 

I  he  interview  will  be  comparatively  easy  • 
to  write  if  you  have  had  the  pupil  in  class, 
and  if  it  is  your  policy  to  know  the  pupils 
in  your  classes  as  individuals  and  not  as 
"humans  to  be  taught.” 

But  suppose  it  is  your  fortune  to  have  to 
prepare  an  interview-  in  script  form  about 
pupils  whom  you  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know-  personally.  It  is  essential 
that  you  obtain  enough  of  the  following  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  your  interview  characteristic, 
through  interviewing  the  pupil,  his  friends 
or  classmates,  or  both,  and/or  his  teachers. 

Be  sure  that  you  interview  more  than  one 
friend,  classmate,  or  teacher  in  order  to  ^ 
avoid  the  possibility  of  biased  information  i 
(most  certainly  fhore  than  one  adult — they 
have  such  positive  opinions). 

In  contacting  "sources”  of  information, 
w-hat  facts  are  you  seeking?  The  material 
classifies  itself  rather  readily  as: 

1.  Physical  characteristics  .  .  .  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence  wants  to  know-  what  the  person  to  w-hom  you 
are  talking  looks  like.  Good  health  and  a  good 
physical  appearance  are  important  employment  fac¬ 
tors,  also. 

2.  Character  traits. 

3.  Personality  traits. 

4.  Skills.  What  skills  does  the  pupil  have  that 
are  salable,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  salability? 

5.  School  activities — clubs,  athletics,  music, 
dramatics,  etc. 

6.  Scholarship. 

7.  School  assistance — teacher  assistant,  libraiy, 
laboratory,  physical  education,  office  messenger. 

8.  Outside  school  activities — clubs  and  organ¬ 

izations,  including  church  activities;  home  respon¬ 
sibility.  I 

9.  Part-time  work — any  work  for  which  the) 
receive  monetary  remuneration. 
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You  will  notice  that  I  have  made  little  men¬ 
tion  of  school  records  as  a  source  of  infor¬ 
mation.  This  is  largely  because  it  is  my 
opinion  that  school  records  are  secondary  in 
importance  in  such  circumstances  because  of 
lack  of  color,  and  in  many  instances  because 
of  the  limited  amount  of  information  avail¬ 
able.  Details  are  usually  lacking,  too. 

Employment  Guidance 

After  you  have  collected  enough  material 
to  enable  you  to  write  an  accurate  interview, 
there  is  still  another  important  item  that 
you  and  the  pupil — perhaps  you  and  the 
pupil  and  another  teacher,  in  consultation- - 
will  have  to  decide:  What  kind  of  position 
is  the  pupil  being  interviewed  for.^ 

This,  naturally,  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  items  in  the  interview.  The  decision 
can  be  made  only  in  the  light  of  what  you 
have  found  in  your  searching  for  interview 
material  and  in  consultation. 

The  consultation  is  usually  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  making  this  decision.  A 
pupil  can’t  say  with  any  feeling,  over  the 
radio  especially,  that  he  is  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  work  in  some  particular  line  when  he 
really  isn’t. 

If  the  pupil  simply  can’t  decide  anything 
definite  for  himself,  then  you  may,  with  his 
permission,  select  those  factors  from  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  case  history  that  fit  him  for  a  likely 
job.  Immediately,  you  can  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  your  knowing  about  jobs  in  your 
community! 

Now,  you’re  ready  to  prepare  the  actual 
script.  Be  sure  the  factors  that  you  are  using 
to  individualize  the  pupil  are  set  forth  clear¬ 
ly,  with  no  hazy  statements.  The  employer 
must  "see”  the  individual  being  interviewed. 

Another  suggestion:  Have  the  student 
write  an  interview  as  he  would  like  to  have 
it  done.  It  may  be  out  of  line  as  far  as 
your  thinking  is  concerned;  and  the  pupil 
may  include  items  of  little  or  no  value  in  the 
final  script,  but  it  gives  you  a  valuable  in¬ 
sight  into  the  language  that  will  "feel”  easy 
for  him,  and  an  important  light  will  be 
thrown  on  what  he  thinks  of  himself. 

Have  the  pupil  read  aloud  his  part  of  the 
script,  which  you  have  finally  prepared,  and 
correct  it  as  he  thinks  it  should  be  corrected. 


More  times  than  not,  he  is  right.  Your  im¬ 
pressions  or  facts  may  be  slightly  askew. 
This  correcting  process  will  eliminate  any¬ 
thing  that  might  embarrass  him  as  he  talks 
over  the  radio. 

Be  alert  for  comments  or  asides  that  he 
may  make  to  others  who  may  be  present 
about  the  use  of  words  that  are  to  you  com¬ 
monplace  but  that  do  not  sound  well  in  his 
mouth.  Does  he  stumble  in  the  reading, 
because  the  phrasing  is  strange.^  Your  lan¬ 
guage  frequently  isn’t  "comfortable”  for  a 
pupil,  and  if  you  insist  on  his  speaking  your 
language,  the  script  may  sound  stilted. 

Capitalize  on  Good  Points 

Radio  script  takes  a  great  deal  of  careful 
preparation  if  it  is  to  sound  at  all  effective, 
but  a  script  of  the  interview  type  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  even  mediocre  pupils. 

See,  for  example,  the  portion  of  the 
script  about  Pat  Swayne.  Pat  could  have  ac¬ 
complished  something  if  she  had  put  her 
mind  to  it,  but  she  never  got  around  to  do¬ 
ing  just  that.  Her  personality  and  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  were  the  only  things  left  to 
emphasize.  Knowing  that,  I  searched  for 
the  factors  that  would  bring  those  out. 

Another  girl  was  a  good  and  willing 
worker,  but  because  of  home  responsibilities 
was  not  a  very'  good  student.  In  her  inter¬ 
view  she  said,  "Yes,  I  have  a  lot  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  care  of  my  two  young  sisters 
as  well  as  seeing  that  the  hou.sehold  is  run 
smoothly.  But  I  don’t  mind — it  just  means 
that  I  must  make  the  most  of  my  time.” 

To  which  I  could  answ-er  honestly,  "To 
learn  to  conserve  time  is  indeed  something 
to  learn!” 

Although  Don  Williamson  was  not  medi¬ 
ocre  in  scholarship  and  was  a  good  basket¬ 
ball  player,  the  script  for  him  was  difficult 
to  w'rite,  because  he  wasn’t  too  sure  of  what 
he  wanted  to  do  and  had  had  only  a  limited 
amount  of  commercial  training.  Then,  too, 
he  w’as  only  seventeen  and  so  his  age  made 
him  unemployable  as  far  as  many  business¬ 
men  were  concerned. 

You  can  give  an  enthusiastic,  persuasive, 
and  honest  sales  talk  for  your  product  even 
when  it  is  not  the  most  remarkable  product 
in  the  world ! 
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A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  BOOKKEEPING.  BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 


Conducted  by 

MILTON  BRIGGS  and  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


This  month,  we  present  another  cash- 
prize  bookkeeping  contest.  See  page 
774.  This  is  the  last  in  the  current  series 
of  contests  for  students.  The  announcement 
of  results  cannot  be  published  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  checks  will  be  mailed  to  winners 
early  in  June. 

The  B.E.W.  Board  of  Examiners  will 
award  a  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement 
to  every  student  who  submits  a  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  May  problem.  Work  with 
this  problem  will  create  new  interest  in 
your  classroom.  Read  page  774  for  com¬ 
plete  details. 

New  Contest  in  September 

One  more  reason  for  telling  your  book¬ 
keeping-teaching  friends  about  the  Business 
Education  World:  There  will  be  a  new 
series  of  cash-prize  bookkeeping  contests 
beginning  in  the  September  issue.  Complete 
information  necessary  for  participation  in 
these  contests  is  published  monthly  in  this 
magazine. 

Wanted:  1,000,000 
Civil  Service  Workers 
Arthur  S.  Flemming,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  has  asked  for 
acceleration  of  training.  He  stated  that 


there  are  tremendous  shortages  all  up  and 
down  the  line.  There  is  particular  need 
for  business  analysts,  administrators,  eco¬ 
nomists,  engineers,  accountants,  and  audi¬ 
tors.  There  are  many  openings  for  people 
just  out  of  college. 

Anyone  interested  in  further  information 
should  write  to  the  Principal  Examiner  in 
the  field  of  interest,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

During  a  recent  week.  Civil  Service  placed 
21,000  people;  it  used  to  place  only  60,- 
000  per  year.  This  year.  Civil  Service  ex¬ 
pects  to  place  1,000,000.  (See  page  816.) 

Accountancy  Qualifies 

Accountancy,  business  administration, 
banking,  commerce,  and  finance  are  included 
in  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  officer 
candidate  schools,  according  to  the  plans  for 
drastic  expansion  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  an¬ 
nounced  recently  in  a  press  conference. 

Accounting  by  All  Means 

"By  all  means  advise  the  young  man  of 
today  to  include  accounting  as  an  important 
branch  of  knowledge  requisite  to  a  success¬ 
ful  business  career.” — R.  E.  Connolly,  Treas¬ 
urer,  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
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Auditor’s  Liability* 

It  is  impossible  for  an  auditor  to  check 
in  detail,  in  a  few  days,  work  which  it  has 
taken  a  large  staff  twelve  months  to  do.  An 
audit  is  really  an  examination  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  accounts,  resembling  the  diagnosis 
of  a  skilled  physician.  His  wide  experience 
and  knowledge  of  affairs  enable  him,  by 
careful  examination,  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  financial  soundness  of  the  business 
and  to  say  whether  the  balance  sheet  gives  a 
truthful  account  of  the  state  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  expert  may  be  mistaken,  for  he  is  not 
infallible.  Much  depends  on  the  experi¬ 
ence,  the  judgment,  and  the  character  of  the 
expert  who  is  called  in.  He  observes  how 
the  books  are  kept;  suggests  precautions 
against  fraud;  points  out  in  what  way  the 
accounts  can  be  arranged  so  that  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  business  can  be  facilitated  and 
its  operations  controlled;  and  forms  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  whether  the  liabilities  are  stated 
at  too  little  or  the  assets  put  down  at  too 
much. 

If,  through  negligence  on  his  part,  loss 
is  sustained,  he  is  liable  for  damages.  If 
he  is  not  merely  negligent  but  is  guilty  of 
wilfully  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  if, 
when  the  truth  lay  under  his  hands,  he  ab¬ 
stained  from  finding  it  out,  not  from  mere 
negligence  but  from  the  wilful  determination 
not  to  inquire,  then  he  may  be  liable  to  im¬ 
prisonment. 

If,  through  want  of  care  on  his  part,  a 
dividend  has  been  paid  out  of  capital,  he 
may  have  to  refund  «s  damages  fifty  or  a 
hundred  times  the  amount  of  the  modest 
fee  he  has  been  paid.  .  .  . 

An  auditor  is  primarily  liable  only  to  his 
principals,  i.e.,  those  who  employ  him. 

The  question  sometimes  arises  as  to 
whether  an  auditor  has  any  liability  at  com¬ 
mon  law  to  third  parties. 

He  may,  for  example,  have  reported  on 
the  correctness  of  the  balance  sheet  of  a 
firm,  and,  owing  to  negligence,  have  failed 

^From  an  article  entitled  "Auditing  and  the 
Legal  Responsibilities  of  Auditor^'  appearing  in 
the  November,  1941,  issue  of  The  Australian  Ac¬ 
countant. 


to  discover  that  the  assets  were  greatly  over¬ 
stated.  A  banker,  on  the  faith  of  his  report 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  balance  sheet,  has 
advanced  money  to  the  firm,  and  has  there¬ 
by  suffered  loss.  The  auditor  would  not  be 
liable  at  law  to  the  banker. 

Or,  again,  he  may  have  reported  on  the 
correctness  of  a  company’s  balance  sheet, 
and,  through  negligence,  failed  to  discover 
that  the  position  stated  therein  is  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
warrants. 

He  may  in  this  way  have  caused  consider¬ 
able  loss  to  investors  and  other  persons 
taking  up  shares  on  the  strength  of  his  re¬ 
port,  but  he  would  not  be  legally  liable  to 
them  for  any  loss  suffered. 

The  position  of  an  auditor  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent  if  he  reported  on  the  correctness  of 
the  balance  sheet,  knowing  that  it  was  in¬ 
correct,'  and  did  so  with  the  intention  that 
such  balance  sheet  should  be  acted  on  by 
a  third  person.  If  the  third  party  suffered 
loss  under  such  circumstances,  the  auditor 
would  be  liable. 

On  the  question  of  "intention,”  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  person  is  to  be  taken 
to  have  intended  the  natural  and  probable 
consequences  of  his  acts,  and  in  this  way 
his  knowledge  of  the  use  to  which  his  re¬ 
port  is  to  be  put  may  become  material. 

Business  Etiquette  Fifty  Years  Ago 

Great  advantages  have  been  derived 
from  practicing  politeness  and  suavity  in 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  in  trifling, 
business  affairs. 

"No  matter  how  pressing  your  business 
may  be  in  thronged  marts  or  crowded  banks 
— if  you  jostle  a  man,  however  accidentally, 
always  raise  your  hat,  and  ’look’  an  apol¬ 
ogy,  even  when  you  have  no  chance  of 
speaking  one. 

"We  often  hear  of  the  rudeness  of  would- 
be  aristocrats.  A  man  would  not  be  toler¬ 
ated  in  good  society,  however  rich  he  might 
be,  who  brought  with  him  the  manners  of  a 
boor. 

'True  politeness  is  often  shown  by  not 
neglecting  to  shut  the  door."  — '^Decorum,” 
by  Richard  A.  Wells,  published  in  1889. 
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Bookkeeping  (Contest 

Closing  Date:  May  26,  1942 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Senior  Hi^h  School 

New  Bedford,  Massacbtisetls 

Here  is  a  contest  designed  to  interest 
all  bookkeeping  students.  If  you  arc 
looking  for  a  spring  tonic  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  your  classes,  this  contest  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  welcome  change  from  textbook  rou¬ 
tine.  The  B.E.W.  will  distribute  cash  prizes, 
as  described  below,  for  student  solutions  of 
this  problem.  All  the  information  they  will 
need  is  given  here. 


Divisions 

Junior  Division.  Open  to  all  students  of 
bookkeeping,  cither  first-  or  second-year 
Senior  Division.  Open  to  those  who  hold  a 
Junior  Cx^rtificate  of  Achievement 
Superior  Division.  Open  to  those  who  hold 
a  Senior  Certificate  to  Achievement 

Prizes 

One  S3  first  prize  in  each  division 
Three  Si  prizes  in  each  division 
In  cases  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded 


How  to  Participate 

1.  Have  your  pupils  work  the  May  con¬ 
test  problem.  (The  B.E.W.  hereby  grants 
you  permission  to  duplicate  the  problem  for 
free  distribution  to  your  pupils  if  you  wish 
them  to  have  individual  copies.) 

Pupils  who  wish  to  earn  a  Junior  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Achievement  may  work  only  Part  A 
and  submit  their  solutions.  Those  who  have 
earned  Junior  Certificates  should  work  Part 
B  for  the  Senior  Certificate.  Those  who  hold 
Senior  Certificates  may  w'ork  Parts  B  and  C 
for  the  Superior  Certificate. 


2.  The  papers  of  only  three  of  your  pupils 
may  be  entered  in  each  division  for  the  con¬ 
test  prizes.  Select  the  three  best  papers  in 
each  division  and  label  each  of  them  Junior 
Prize,  Senior  Prize,  or  Superior  Prize,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Place  these  contest  entries  on 
top  of  your  entire  group  of  papers. 

3.  If  you  prefer  to  enter  the  contest  only, 
and  not  have  your  pupils’  papers  considered 
for  certificates,  send  just  the  three  contest  en¬ 
tries,  without  fees.  The  contest  is  free.  For 
keen  group  enthusiasm,  however,  we  strongly 


Send  All  Your  Students’  Papers 
for  Certification 

There  will  be  increased  interest  among  your 
students  when  they  are  rewarded  for  good  w'ork 
by  attractive  two-color  certificates  of  achievement, 
which  can  later  be  shown  to  prospective  employers. 
Remember,  although  only  three  papers  may  be  en¬ 
tered  for  contest  prizes,  any  number  of  papers  (in¬ 
cluding  the  three  contest  entries)  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  certification  at  the  usual  examination 
fee  of  10  cents  a  paper. 
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recommend  that  you  send  all  your  pupils' 
papers,  with  the  usual  10-cent  examination 
fee,  to  be  considered  for  certificates  which 
your  seniors  and  graduates  will  be  proud  to 
show  to  prospective  employers. 

4.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  solutions  con¬ 
sidered  for  certificates  in  addition  to  the 
prizes,  send  the  entire  group  of  papers  with 
a  remittance  of  10  cents  for  each  paper,  in¬ 
cluding  the  three  contest  entries.  We  will 
award  attractive  two-color  Junior,  Senior,  or 
Superior  Certificates  to  all  students  (includ¬ 
ing  the  three  contest  participants)  whose 
papers  meet  an  acceptable  standard. 

5.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these 
data  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner: 

Student’s  name  in  full 
Name  of  school 
Address  of  School 
Teacher’s  name  in  full 

The  three  contest  participants  should  type 
above  their  names,  in  capital  letters.  Junior 
Prize,  Senior  Prize,  or  Superior  Prize. 

6.  With  your  club  of  papers,  send  a  typed 
list,  in  duplicate,  of  the  names  of  the  pupils 
whose  papers  are  included  in  the  club.  Each 
name  should  be  typed  as  it  is  to  appear  on 
the  achievement  certificate.  Beside  each  name 
should  be  typed  the  letter  A,  if  the  pupil 
is  the  Junior  Division;  the  letter  B,  if  he  is 
competing  in  the  Senior  Division;  or  the 
letter  C,  if  he  is  in  the  Superior  Division. 


An  illustration  of  the  entry  form  as  it 
should  appear  is  given  on  page  777.  When 
we  send  you  your  first  lot  of  achievement 
certificates,  we  will  include  regular  printed 
entry  forms  for  future  use. 

Ordinarily,  students  must  qualify  for  the 
Junior  Certificate  before  competing  for  the 
Senior  Certificate,  and  they  must  hold  the 
Senior  Certificate  before  competing  for  the 
Superior  award.  Since  this  is  the  last  prob¬ 
lem  for  this  school  year,  however,  your  pu¬ 
pils  may  apply  now  for  all  three  certipcates 
hy  working  all  three  parts  of  the  prohlem<. 
The  fee  of  10  cents  is  required  for  each 
certificate  desired. 

7.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  No  papers 
will  be  returned. 

8.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Miss  Janet  Leddy. 

9.  Send  your  club  of  papers  by  first-class 
mail  or  by  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by 
parcel  post)  to:  The  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  May  con¬ 
test  is  May  26,  1942.  All  papers  must  be 
in  our  hands  on  that  date.  Certificates  of 
achievement  will  be  awarded  within  a  few' 
weeks.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  the 
September  issue.  Checks  will  be  mailed  to 
prize-winners  early  in  June. 


The  Contest  Problem 


Assume  that  you  are  employed  as  book¬ 
keeper  and  general  office  clerk  for  the 
Samson  Steel  and  Supply  Company.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  month,  your  General  Ledger 
accounts  showed  the  following  balances: 

Cash  $4,106.55,  Accounts  Payable  $3,- 
064.93,  Selling  Expense  $349.86,  Sales  $10,- 
422.87,  Accounts  Receivable  $7,762.97, 
Sales  Returns  $420.63,  Purchases  $4,986.32, 
Supplies  $384.67,  Salary  Expense  $903.33, 
Merchandise  Inventory  $18,040.29,  Notes 
Receivable  $679.02,  Purchases  Returns 
$186.47,  Delivery  Expense  $94.83,  Prepaid 
Insurance  $450,  Notes  Payable  $3,000,  Sam¬ 
son  Steel  and  Supply  Company,  Capital  $21,- 
504.20. 


Customers  and  creditors’  accounts  in  the 
subsidiary  ledgers  show'ed  the  following 
figures:’ 

..  Total  oj  Total  of 

Name 

Debits  Credits 

MacIntyre  &  Browne  .  .  .  .$1,732.30  $1,089.80 

Brock  Hardware  Company  2,860.50  1,530.25 

Leonard  Bro*^herE,  Inc.  ..  880.79  116.17 

Dalzell  &  Wilson  .  1,000.00  167.83 

Elton  Rodriques  .  5,678.10  1,477.09 

Laurier  B<iucher .  1,025.89  38.60 

Lee,  Wilson  &  Company  .  997.58  160.00 

Mello  &  Santos  .  2,200.60  1,033.05 

’Customers  are  those  with  debit  balances;  cred¬ 
itors  are  those  with  credit  balances. 
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Charles  L.  Barker  & 


Son  . 

277.33 

440.67 

Sheerin  Metal  Works  . .  . 

309.00 

1,300.09 

Micholska  Mines,  Inc . 

390.18 

600.31 

John  B.  Sweeney  Company 
Malcolm  MacCormick  & 

220.00 

862.29 

Sons  . 

259.20 

347.30 

Franklin  Maynard  . 

88.85 

500.62 

Greene  Lumber  Company  . 

240.47 

777.89 

Instructions  to  Students 
Part  A 

For  students  who  wish  to  earn  a 
Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 
On  journal  paper,  or  on  plain  white  pa¬ 
per  properly  ruled,  prepare  a  trial  balance. 
Arrange  the  accounts  in  proper  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  classification.  On  the  back  of 
the  same  paper,  prepare  abstracts  (sched¬ 
ules)  of  accounts  receivable  and  accounts 
payable.  Use  pen  and  ink. 


Part  B 

For  students  who  wish  to  ' 
earn  a  Senior  Certificate 
Prepare  a  ten-column  work  sheet.  Other 
information  to  be  considered,  in  addition  to 
the  trial  balance:  Supplies  Inventor)' 
$202.16,  Insurance  Prepaid  $375,  Merchan¬ 
dise  Inventory  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  pe¬ 
riod  $14,721.67,  Interest  Expense  Accrued 
$8.50.  Use  pen  and  ink  in  preparing  your 
solution  for  Part  B.  (Part  A  is  not  required 
for  a  Senior  Certificate.) 

Part  C 

For  students  who  wish  to  earn 
a  Certificate  of  Superior  Merit 
Follow  the  instructions  for  Part  B.  Also 
prepare  a  profit  and  loss  statement  and  a 
balance  sheet  in  report  form.  Use  pen  and 
ink  for  Part  B,  and  either  a  typewriter  or  pen 
and  ink  for  the  financial  statements. 


Prize-Winners  in  the  March  Bookkeeping  Contest 


The  following  students  received  cash 
prizes  for  their  papers  submitted  in  the 
B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contest  for  March. 
Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics. 

Superior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Juanita  Millet,  Van  Cleve  High  School,  Troy, 
Ohio.  Virginia  Weiss. 

Other  Prizes — $1  Each 

Lela  Egli,  Union  High  School,  Canby,  Oregon. 
Margaret  Ghormley. 

Agnes  Foppe,  St.  Dominic  High  School,  Breese, 
Illinois.  Sister  M.  Adelaide. 

Violet  M.  Germanos,  St.  Mary’s  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister  Mary  Isabel. 

Dorothy  Hook,  Union  High  School,  Yuba  City, 
California.  Reginald  C.  Estep. 

Anna  Koegler,  St.  Augustine  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  Sister  M.  Elfrida. 

Allen  Rayner,  Senior  High  School,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio.  V.  W.  Babb. 

Mary  E.  Reichenbach,  Dr.  C.  W.  Rice  Senior 
High  School,  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania. 
L.  Irene  Frederick. 

Senior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Marie  Grinkey,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Royal 
Oak,  Michigan.  Sister  Loretta  Therese. 


Other  Prizes — $l  Each 

Gertrude  Bogle,  Central  High  School,  Bicknell, 
Indiana.  Loren  Breeden. 

Madeline  Clifford,  St.  Patrick  High  School, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Mary  Bene¬ 
dict. 

Betty  Ann  Drakes,  High  School,  Novinger,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Mrs.  Neta  Tritt. 

Marion  Ebertshaeuser,  St.  Marys  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister  Mary  Is-ibel. 

Therese  Lanoix,  Cordeau  Business  College,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada.  Mrs.  Gilberta  Cordeau. 

Dorothy  Mariner,  St.  Teresa  High  School,  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois.  Sister  Marie  Therese. 

Marius  J.  Thetaz,  St.  Ann’s  Academy,  New  York 
City.  Brother  Lawrence  Ephrem. 

Junior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Chizuko  Takenaka,  Pershing  County  High  School, 
Lovelock,  Nevada.  Mary  Hoagland. 

Other  Prizes — $l  Each 

Hallie  Aiken,  Union  High  School,  Carbondale, 
Colorado.  Florence  Wilson. 

Joan  E.  Cooper,  High  School,  Eaton,  Ohio. 
Florence  R.  Hoffman. 

Harriet  Knoepfel,  High  School,  Roselle,  New 
Jersey.  Dorothy  Whitenack. 

Betty  Virginia  Lowry,  Treadwell  High  School, 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Celeste  Lockwood. 

Evelyn  Pedrazzi,  St.  Vincent  High  School,  Peta¬ 
luma,  California.  Sister  Mary  Norma. 
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Virginia  Townsell,  Senior  High  School,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma.  Esby  C.  McGill. 

Doris  Uphoff,  Timber  Township  High  School, 
Glasford,  Illinois.  Mrs.  Buel  E.  McKee. 

Bookkeeping  Editor’s  Note:  Hundreds 
of  papers  submitted  in  the  March  bookkeep¬ 
ing  contest  merit  Honorable  Mention.  We 
regret  that  space  limitations  do  not  permit 
publication  of  the  names  of  the  students 
who  submitted  these  papers.  Certificates  of 
Achievement,  however,  will  be  awarded  all 
those  who  sent  the  10c  examination  fee. 

It  is  possible  for  each  student  to  earn  four 
Certificates  of  Achievement  for  bookkeeping 
in  one  year — a  Junior  Certificate  for  the 
first  satisfactory  project  solution  submitted, 
a  Senior  Certificate  for  the  second,  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Superior  Merit  for  the  third,  and  a 
special  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 
certificate. 

The  final  problem  in  the  series  for  the 
current  school  year  appears  on  page  774  of 
this  issue.  The  Business  Education 
World  will  award  more  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  solutions. 

Watch  for  a  bigger  and  better  bookkeep¬ 
ing  series  starting  in  the  September  B.E.W. 

—M.B. 

Bookkeeping  Project  Entry  Form 

(See  Bookkeeping  Project,  page  774) 

Date . 

Teacher’s  Name  . 

I  School  . 

City  .  State  . 

I 

I  I . enclosed  for . papers  submitted 

for  certification  at  10c  each. 


No. 

Student’s  Name  I 

Division 

1 

John  Smith 

A 

2 

Helen  Murray 

A 

IF  you  do  not  have  printed  entry  forms,  a 
typewritten  entry  blank  in  DUPLICATE 
conforming  to  the  illustration  shown  here 
should  accompany  your  club  of  papers. 
Under  the  column  "Division,”  place  the  let¬ 
ters  A,  B,  or  C  corresponding  respectively 
to  the  project  the  student  has  used — Junior, 
Senior,  or  Superior. 


A  TEACHER-PROBLEM  CONTEST  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  March  B.E.W.  (page 
602).  The  contest  proved  very  popular. 

The  winner  of  the  contest  is  Lloyd  H. 
Hayes,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Our  check  for 
$5  has  been  mailed  to  Mr.  Hayes. 

Although  we  did  not  announce  any  other 
prizes,  we  are  awarding  a  $2  prize  to  each 
of  the  following  four  teachers,  all  of  whom 
submitted  very  pertinent  questions: 

Sister  Mary  Regis,  S.S.J.,  Nazareth  Academy, 
Rochester,  New  York 

Miss  Nellie  Mason,  Central  High  School,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Marion  Wood,  Salter  Secretarial  School, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Dora  M.  Loetzer,  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School,  Rochester,  New  York 

Our  readers  will  benefit  from  these  frank 
statements  concerning  problems,  for  we  are 
going  to  start  answering  them  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 

TOTAL  OF  2,400  contestants  from  fifty- 
six  high  schools  in  twenty-three  states 
p>articipated  in  the  tenth  annual  typewriting 
contest  of  the  Catholic  High  School  Typists 
Association  in  March.  The  following 
schools  won  first-place  championship  trophies 
in  their  respective  divisions: 

St.  Gabriel  High  School,  Glendale,  Ohio,  both 
Novice  and  Amateur  in  Class  A. 

St.  Mary’s  Boys’  High  School,  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Novice,  Class  B. 

St.  Francis  High  School,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
Amateur,  Class  B. 

Trophies  were  also  given  to  those  schools 
ranking  second  and  third  in  both  divisions 
of  classes  A  and  B.  The  following  schools 
won  trophies: 

Mt.  St.  Scholastica  Academy,  Atchison,  Kan¬ 
sas,  second  place.  Novice  and  Amateur,  Class  A. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
second  place.  Novice,  Class  B. 

Catholic  Central  High  School,  Hammond,  In¬ 
diana,  second  place.  Amateur,  Class  B. 

Assumption  High  School,  Dwight,  Nebraska, 
third  place,  Novice,  Class  A. 

St.  Adelbert  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
third  place,  Amateur,  Class  A. 

St.  John’s  Academy,  Wichita,  Kansas,  third 
place.  Novice,  Class  B. 

St.  Cecilia’s  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C., 
third  place.  Amateur,  Class  B. 
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\An  -Achievement  Test  in 
Installment  Buying  and  Social  Security 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERCi,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 


THH  following  examination  on  install¬ 
ment  buying  and  social  security  com¬ 
bines  the  arithmetical  computations  and  the 
legal  principles  affecting  these  two  topics. 

Each  section  of  this  achievement  test  has 
been  carefully  weighed  as  to  time  allowance 
by  using  it  in  duplicated  form  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  time  set  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  average  student  under  normal  conditions. 
It  must  be  left  with  the  individual  teacher 
to  decide  whether  more  or  less  time  than 
the  schedule  set  will  be  needed.  A  superior 
group  of  students  should  recjuire  less  time; 
a  poor  group  may  need  more  time. 

The  correct  answ'er  to  each  problem  is  in¬ 
cluded.  These  answers  should  be  eliminated 
when  placing  the  test  before  students  for 
use. 

The  test  may  be  duplicated,  in  w'hich  case 
the  standard  provision  should  be  made  for 
inserting  answers;  or  it  may  be  written  on 
the  blackboard,  and  students  should  be 
carefully  instructed  as  to  the  manner  of  in¬ 
dicating  answers  in  each  of  the  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  test. 

The  answer  given  after  each  problem  is 
the  only  result  that  should  be  accepted  for 
credit.  Each  problem  in  each  test  has  been 
prepared  so  that  only  one  possible  correct 
answer  can  be  given. 

The  author  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  arising  from  the  administration  of 
this  test.  Address  him  in  care  of  this  maga¬ 
zine,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New'  York,  New' 
York. 

Section  A,  True-False  Test 

Time,  20  Minutes;  25  Credits 

Directions  for  Section  A.  The  correct 
answer  to  each  of  the  following  problems 
appears  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  the 
problem.  In  scoring,  use  the  R-W  formula. 
For  example,  if  19  of  the  25  questions  are 


.mswered  correctly,  5  are  answered  incor¬ 
rectly,  and  1  is  not  answered,  the  score  is 
14  (19  right  minus  5  wrong). 


In.structions  to  Students.  Some  of  the 
following  statements  are  true,  and  some  of  them 
are  false.  On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate 
those  that  you  believe  to  be  true  by  waiting  a  T 
and  those  that  you  believe  to  be  false  by  writing 
an  F  followed  by  the  correct  answer.  Number 
each  of  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  statements  below. 

1.  The  deferred-payment  plan  of  purchasing 
goods  at  retail  is  widely  used.  (True) 

2.  Partial-payment  buying  may  be  harmful  for 
a  purchaser.  (True.) 

3.  The  ownership  of  goods  bought  passes  to 
the  buyer  when  the  installment-sales  contract  is 
made.  (False.  Remains  with  the  seller.) 

4.  The  cash  price  of  goods  is  $42;  the  install¬ 
ment  price,  $47.50.  The  carrying  charge  is 
$47.50.  (False.  $5.50.) 

5.  When  merchandise  is  sold  on  the  deferred- 
payment  plan,  payable  in  equal  monthly  install¬ 
ments,  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  is  col¬ 
lected  by  the  seller  at  the  time  each  monthly 
installment  is  made.  (True.) 

6.  When  the  interest  due  on  unpaid  monthly 
balances  or  on  past-due  invoices  is  computed,  the 
accurate  interest  method  should  be  used.  (False. 
Banker’s  60-day  interest  method.) 

7.  The  time  for  the  interest  period  on  past- 
due  invoices  is  computed  by  the  exact-time  meth¬ 
od.  (True.) 

8.  The  time  for  the  interest  period  on  unpaid 
monthly  balances  is  computed  by  the  compound¬ 
time  method,  using  a  30-day  month  and  a  360-day 
year.  (True.) 

9.  The  amount  by  which  the  installment  price 
exceeds  the  cash  price  is  found  by  subtracting 
the  cash  price  from  the  sum  of  the  installment 
payments.  (False.  The  sum  of  the  installment 
payments  plus  the  down  payment.) 

10.  The  interest  rate  on  deferred  payments 
may  be  computed  by  using  the  formula; 


Interest  Charge 

Rate  =  -  (True.) 

Payment  X  Time 

11.  The  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1939.  (False.  Passed  in  1935  and 
amended  in  1939.) 

12.  Monthly  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  began  January  2,  1940.  (True.) 
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13.  Tlie  unemployment  division  of  the  Act 
provides  a  means  of  giving  aid  to  workers  who 
are  only  temporarily  unemployed.  (True.) 

1 4.  The  premium  payments  for  the  old-age 
benefits  to  be  received  under  the  Act  are  made  up 
of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  employee  and  the  em¬ 
ployer.  (True.) 

15.  The  per  cent  of  tax  paid  by  both  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employee  into  the  Federal  Old-Age 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  1943  will  be 
2'r.  A  person  earning  $1,860  in  1943  will  pay 
a  Social  Security  tax  of  $74.40.  (False.  $37.20.) 

16.  The  maximum  average  monthly  pay  upon 
which  monthly  benefits  will  be  paid  is  $250. 
(True.) 

17.  The  Act  provides  for  the  payment  of  a 
lump-sum  death  benefit  up  to  six  times  the  month¬ 
ly  benefit  rate  to  the  worker's  estate  if  he  leaves 
no  survivor  entitled  to  monthly  benefits.  (True.) 

18.  After  1948,  a  Social  Security  tax  of  3% 
of  total  wages  will  be  levied  by  the  Government 
on  both  employee  and  employer.  On  a  pay  roll 
of  $26,000,  a  total  tax  amounting  to  $780  will 
then  be  paid.  (False.  $1,560.) 

19.  The  maximum  monthly  benefit  under  the 
.■Kct  is  $85.  (True.) 

20.  The  unemployment  division  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  provides  for  a  Federal  tax  on  em¬ 
ployers  of  3%  of  their  entire  pay  roll  if  they 
employ  eight  or  more  persons.  (True.) 

21.  A  worker's  primary  benefit  under  the  Act  is 
the  amount  due  him  monthly  if  he  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  any  supplementary  benefits. 
(True.) 

22.  A  retired  worker  under  the  Social  Security 
system  would  receive,  in  addition  to  his  own  bene¬ 
fit,  an  amount  equal  to  %  of  his  monthly  benefit 
when  his  wife  reached  the  age  of  65.  (False.  V2 
of  his  monthly  benefit.) 

23.  When  a  retired  worker  dies,  his  widow,  if 

ishe  has  reached  the  age  of  65,  is  entitled  to  a 
monthly  benefit  of  %  of  the  deceased  worker’s 
rate.  (True.) 

24.  A  w'orker  is  considered  "fully  insured”  un¬ 
der  the  Act  when  he  has  had  10  quarters  of 
coverage.  (False.  40  quarters  of  coverage.) 

25.  A  worker  is  considered  "currently  insured” 
under  the  Act  when  he  has  had  not  fewer  than 
six  quarters  of  coverage  in  the  three  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  quarter  in  which  he  died.  (True.) 

Section  B,  Multiple-Choice  Test 
Time,  13  Minutes;  13  Credits 

Directions  for  Section  B.  The  correct 
choice  is  indicated  in  italics.  One  credit 
should  be  given  for  each  correct  answer. 

Instructions  to  Students.  In  each  of  the 
following  statements,  one  number  or  group  of 
numbers  enclosed  in  the  parentheses  will  make  the 
statement  correct.  On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper, 
indicate  that  number  or  group  of  numbers.  Num¬ 


ber  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers 
of  the  statements  below. 

1.  A  monthly  payment  of  $32,  due  March 
1,  1942,  on  a  purchase  made  on  the  installment 
plan,  was  collected  by  the  seller  on  June  16. 
1942.  The  seller  would  he  entitled  to  (75-705- 
106-107)  days'  interest. 

2.  The  amount  of  interest  due  the  seller  on 
the  unpaid  monthly  balance  of  $32  in  Problem  1 
is  ($.56-$5.60-$.55-$.57)  if  the  interest  rate  is  69J. 

3.  Payment  on  a  $140  invoice,  due  October  19, 
1942,  was  made  March  11,  1943.  The  seller 
would  be  entitled  to  ( 1 12-142-743-144)  days’  in¬ 
terest. 

4.  The  interest  at  6%  due  on  the  past-due  in¬ 
voice  of  $140  in  Problem  3  on  March  11,  1943,  is 
($33.40-$3.32-$33.20-$3.34) . 

5.  A  vacuum  cleaner  may  be  purchased  for  $52 
cash,  or,  on  the  installment  plan,  by  paying  $8 
down  and  $5.40  a  month  for  10  months.  The 
amount  by  which  the  installment  price  exceeds 
the  cash  price  is  ($2-$54-$70-$62). 

6.  A  $4  interest  charge  was  made  for  a  loan 
of  $28.  The  rate  per  cent  charged  was  (l/7%- 
4/28%-l 62/3 %-i4  2/7%). 

7.  A  man  engaged  on  work  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  earned  $2,350  in  1945.  The 
tax  paid  by  him  into  the  Fund  amounted  to  ($47- 
$70.50-$94-$23.50). 

8.  A  member  of  the  Social  Security  system 
earned  $2,700  in  1946.  The  total  tax  paid  into 
the  Fund  by  him  and  by  his  employer  amounted 
to  ($108-$735-$54-$62.50). 

9.  A  man  was  employed  on  covered  jobs  from 
October  1,  1941,  to  April  30,  1946.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  quarters  of  coverage  possible  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  was  (17-78-54-55). 

10.  A  worker  was  employed  on  covered  jobs 
from  July  1,  1942,  to  December  1,  1945,  during 
which  time  he  earned  $7,585.  His  average  month¬ 
ly  wage  was  ($158-$7,585-$785-$180.59). 

11.  The  maximum  average  monthly  pay  upon 
which  monthly  benefits  will  be  paid  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  ($50-$200-$250-$3,000) . 

12.  A  retired  worker  receiving  $43.40  monthly 
Social  Security  benefits  is  entitled  to  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  benefit  of  ($27.70-$32.55-$43.40-$65.10), 
when  his  wife  becomes  65  years  of  age. 

13.  The  primary  benefit  received  by  a  worker 
is  $35  a  month.  The  maximum  total  benefit  that 
he  may  receive  if  he  has  any  dependents  is 
($52.50-$6l.25-$70-$85). 

14.  The  67-year-old  widow'  of  a  retired  worker 
who  had  been  receiving  $37.20  monthly  Social  Se¬ 
curity  benefits  would  be  entitled  to  monthly  bene¬ 
fits  amounting  to  ($37.20-$27.90-$18.60  $65.10). 

15.  An  employer  paid  both  a  state  and  a  Fed¬ 
eral  unemployment  compensation  tax  of  3%  each, 
annually,  on  his  pay  roll.  If  his  taxable  pay  roll 
for  one  year  is  $100,000,  his  net  Federal  tax,  after 
crediting  90%  of  this  tax  to  the  state  tax,  is 
($300-$2,700-$3,000-$6,000) . 
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John  Burbank 


19 -- 

Mar.  28 

60  days 

676.05 

19 -- 
June  1 

Cash 

150.00 

June  5 

30  days 

262.50 

Tune  15 

Cash 

225.00 

Figlikf  1 


Section  C,  Problem  Test 
Time,  25  Minutes;  60  Credits 

Directions  for  Section  C.  The  correct 
answer  appears  in  parentheses  at  the  end 
of  each  problem.  The  number  of  credits 
allowed  each  problem  in  Section  C  may  be 
found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  credits 
allowed  by  the  number  of  problems  in  the 
section  (60  divided  by  5  equals  12,  number 
of  credits  allowed  for  each  problem).  In 
order  that  uniformity  in  grading  may  be 
achieved,  it  is  suggested  that  credit  should 
be  granted  in  this  section  only  for  correct 
answers,  irrespective  of  the  method  that  is 
used  to  arrive  at  these  answers.  Thus,  4 
out  of  5  problems  answered  correctly  would 
be  given  a  score  of  48. 

Instructions  to  Students.  On  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper,  solve  the  following  problems,  showing 
all  work  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  solution.  Label 
each  result  by  writing  "Answer”  after  it. 

1.  A  man  purchased  a  washing  machine  on  June 
1  for  $90.  The  terms  were- as  follows:  Cash  $10, 
balance  in  monthly  installments  of  $20  each,  with 
interest  at  6%.  The  interest  was  to  be  paid  on 
the  balance  due  at  the  time  each  installment  was 
made.  Find  the  total  interest  cost  of  the  pur¬ 
chase,  assuming  that  ail  monthly  payments  were 
made  promptly.  (Answer:  $1.) 

2.  The  account  of  John  Burbank  on  the  ledger 
of  Henry  Davis  appears  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 


He  desires  to  pay  this  account  in  full  on  August 
8.  Find  the  balance  due  on  this  date  if  interest  at 
6%  is  computed  on  the  past-due  invoices  and  is 
added  to  the  account,  and  interest  on  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  on  account  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  due.  (Answer:  $569.54.) 

3.  An  electric  refrigerator  is  offered  for  $75 
cash,  or,  on  the  installment  plan,  for  $12.50  down 
and  6  monthly  payments  of  $12.50  each.  Find  the 
rate  per  cent  of  interest  paid  by  the  buyer  if 
the  refrigerator  is  purchased  on  the  installment 
terms.  (Answer:  57  1/7%. ) 

4.  A  worker,  unmarried,  who  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  $100  a  month  in  covered  wages  regularly  since 
1938  reaches  the  age  of  65  and  retires  in  January, 
1943.  (Four  years  of  covered  employment;  total 
wages,  $4,800.)  Determine  his  monthly  Social 
Security  benefit,  according  to  the  following  formu¬ 
la:  40%  of  the  first  $50  of  average  monthly  wages, 
plus  10%  of  the  next  $200  of  average  monthly 
wages,  plus  1%  increase  on  this  amount  for 
every  year  in  which  he  earned  at  least  $200  in 
covered  wages.  (Answer:  $26,  monthly  benefit.) 

5.  Herberts  had  received  $250  a  month  in  cov¬ 
ered  wages  regularly  during  the  10  years  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  Insurance 
system  prior  to  his  retirement  at  age  65.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  his  wife  had  also  reached  the  age  of 
65  and  that  he  had  one  unmarried  dependent,  a 
legally  adopted  child  under  18,  determine  the  max¬ 
imum  amount  of  monthly  benefits  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled.  (Use  the  formula  given  in 
Problem  4  for  the  computation  of  monthly  bene¬ 
fit.)  (Answer:  $85.) 


Answers  to  the  General  Business  Quiz  on  Page  766 


1.  A  thesaurus  is  a  dictionary  giving  groups 
of  synonyms  and  antonyms.  It  also  gives  idioms 
and  expressions  conveying  specific  meanings.  It 
gives  no  definitions. 

2.  C  is  correct.  A  tickler  file  is  a  system  of 
reminders.  These  may  be  kept  on  cards,  with 
guide  cards  for  each  day  of  the  month,  or  they 
may  be  documents  or  carbon  copies  of  letters, 
bulletins,  or  memoranda. 

3.  The  Bank  Act  of  1935,  which  provided 
that  stockholders  in  national  banks  are  relieved 
from  double  liability,  also  created  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  All  banks  that 
are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are 
required  to  join  the  F.D.I.C.  Under  the  law, 
if  the  bank  fails,  the  F.D.I.C.  will  pay  each  de¬ 
positor  his  full  deposit  up  to  $5,000. 

4.  H«  buys  long  and  is  known  as  a  bull. 


5.  No.  The  Uniform  Partnership  Act  makes 
an  incoming  partner  liable  to  the  extent  of  his 
investment  for  the  debts  of  the  old  firm. 

6.  No,  because  he  concealed  a  material  fact, 
making  his  contract  voidable  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany. 

7.  Yes.  It  is  not  lawful  to  build  on  one’s 
own  land  what  may  be  injurious  to  another. 

8.  B  is  correct.  A  codicil  is  an  addition  or 
supplement  to  a  will. 

9.  B  is  correct.  An  allonge  is  a  piece  of  paper 
attached  to  a  negotiable  instrument  on  which  in¬ 
dorsements  have  been  made  when  there  was  no 
room  on  the  instrument  itself  for  such  indorse¬ 
ments. 

10.  "Escheat”  is  the  reversion  of  land  to  the 
state  upon  the  death  of  the  owner  without  legal 
heirs. 
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How  We  Handle 
School  Funds 
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TREASURY  ORDER 


To  ik*  TreMurori 


Figure  1.  A  Deposit 
Slip 


Figure  2.  A  Treas¬ 
ury  Order 


PUoso  p«y  tko  omoMiit  of  $  .  from  Iko 

rwnds  •*!  . 

fNome  of  OrfiinizAtion^ 


Po»4  . 

Chock  No . 


A  JOB  for  which  the  commercial  teach¬ 
er’s  training  especially  fits  him  is  that 
of  supervising  the  funds  for  student  organi¬ 
zations.  No  long  discussion  is  necessary  to 
sell  anyone  on  the  need  for  a  central  system 
of  records.  Such  a  plan  insures  efficient 
handling  of  extracurricular  activities;  it  is 
almost  imperative  for  the  protection  of  the 
persons  organizing  and  operating  these 
activities.  The  public  will  hold  the  teacher, 
the  principal,  and  eventually  the  board  of 
education  responsible  for  proper  accounting 
for  activity  funds,  even  if  the  money  does 
not  originate  from  tax  sources. 

Nature  of  the  System 
Granting  the  necessity  for  such  a  system, 
the  next  point  is  the  form  it  should  take. 
It  may  be  as  simple  or  as  complex  as  you 
like,  as  long  as  it  serves  the  desired  purpose. 

Oversimplification  is  an  evil  as  much  to 
be  avoided  as  overcomplexity.  1  know  of 
an  administrator  who  lost  a  good  position 
through  striving  for  too  much  simplicity  in 
his  accounting.  Not  being  commercially 
trained,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  simplest 
system  would  be  to  reserve  a  pocket  for 
each  fund  which  he  had  to  handle.  With 
minor  exceptions  this  system  worked  pretty 
well  for  a  while  until  one  day  his  wife,  in 
a  desire  to  be  helpful,  sent  his  school  suit 
to  the  cleaners.  Unfortunately,  some  of  his 


patrons  chose  this  time  to  de¬ 
mand  an  accounting  for  the 
funds  of  one  of  the  school 
organizations. 

Some  teachers  may  wish  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  in 
volved  in  organizing  and  op¬ 
erating  a  school  accounting  system.  I  won¬ 
der  if  we  can  claim  to  be  competent  to  train 
young  people  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  if  we  cannot  plan  or  adapt  and 
operate  such  a  system? 

Necessary  Precautions 

The  first  precaution  should  be  against 
mixture  of  the  student  funds  with  any 
others.  This  calls  for  a  separate  bank  ac¬ 
count,  subject  to  withdrawals  by  one  person 
only — the  faculty  supervisor.  For  conven¬ 
ience,  we  will  hereafter  call  him  the  school 
treasurer. 

Simple  forms  for  deposit  slips  and  treas¬ 
ury  orders  may  be  printed  of  duplicated  in 
the  school.  Figures  1  and  2  show  those  in 
use  at  the  William  Horlick  High  School. 
No  money  should  be  accepted  or  paid  out 
without  one  of  these  forms,  completed  and 
signed  by  the  faculty  adviser  of  the  activity 
concerned.  The  deposit  slips  will  check 
against  the  bank  deposits,  and  each  filed 
treasury  order  will  have  attached  to  it 
either  a  canceled  check  or  a  receipt.  This 
simplifies  the  auditing  of  the  system  and 
enables  the  school  treasurer  to  show  the 
source  of  all  money  received,  his  authority 
for  all  payments,  and  that  each  payment  was 
actually  made. 

Next,  we  must  provide  means  for  effi- 
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ciently  sorting  and  organizing  this  mass  of 
data.  If  the  number  of  clubs  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  permits,  their  records  may  all 
be  kept  in  one  large  journal.  Such  a  jour¬ 
nal  requires  a  date  column,  an  explanation 
space,  a  column  for  check  numbers,  and  a 
double  column  each  for  the  bank,  cash  on 
hand,  and  each  organization.  See  Figure  3. 

The  journal  is  self-balancing,  the  total 
of  the  balances  of  the  organizations  equal¬ 
ing  the  combined  balances  of  Bank  and 
Cash  on  Hand.  A  card  ledger  is  a  conven¬ 
ient  adjunct,  but  is  not  necessary. 

The  basis  for  each  entry  (except  money 
sent  to  the  bank)  is  either  a  deposit  slip 
or  a  treasury  order  signed  by  a  faculty  ad¬ 
viser.  The  basis  for  the  entry  of  money 
sent  to  the  bank  is  our  carbon  copy  of  the 
deposit  slip.  On  this  slip  we  indicate  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  between  athletics 
and  clubs. 

Preparing  a  financial  statement  for  any 
organization  means  analyzing  the  content 
of  its  double  column. 

This  simple  system  functions  very  well 
for  most  of  the  accounts,  but  classification 
of  income  and  expense  seems  desirable  for 
the  Athletic  Department,  owing  to  the  larg¬ 
er  sums  of  money  handled.  A  classified 
statement  is  very  valuable  in  connection  with 
planning  the  budget  for  the  department  for 
the  coming  year. 

A  special -column  journal  is  suggested. 
Analysis  of  past  transactions  will  indicate 
the  major  items  of  income  and  expense. 
These  are  set  up  as  column  headings,  to¬ 
gether  with  double  columns  for  Bank,  Cash 
on  Hand,  and  Accounts  Payable.  A  column 
for  dates  is  of  course  included,  one  for  check 
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numbers,  and  one  to  identify  the  sport  or 
sports  concerned  in  each  entry. 

At  Horlick  we  use  as  income  accounts 
Accommodation,  Gate  Receipts,  Guarantees 
Received,  Student  Co-operative  Association, 
and  Miscellaneous. 

We  classify  our  expenses  as  Accommoda¬ 
tion,  Advertising,  Communication  (includ¬ 
ing  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph). 
Equipment  and  Use  of  Field,  Guarantees 
Paid,  Laundry  and  Cleaning,  Meals  and 
Lodging,  Medical,  Officials,  Team  Equip¬ 
ment,  Transportation,  and  Miscellaneous. 
This  classification  has  been  developed  to  fit 
our  needs;  it  can  be  simplified  or  expanded 
to  fit  yours. 

When  an  invoice  is  received,  a  voucher 
form  is  filled  out,  and  the  coach’s  approval 
of  the  distribution  is  obtained  before  the 
entry  is  made.  The  file  of  unpaid  vouchers 
serves  as  a  ledger  of  outstanding  accounts 
payable. 

Money  received  is  recorded  as  a  debit  to 
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(.ash  on  Hand  and  a  credit  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  income  account.  An  invoice  or  an  ex¬ 
penditure  is  recorded  as  a  debit  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  expense  account  and  a  credit  to 
Accounts  Payable  or  Bank. 

Since  the  sport  affected  is  indicated  in 
each  entry,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  prepare 
a  detailed  statement  for  any  sport.  If  an 
annual  report  is  preferred,  the  data  for  it  are 
almost  ready  when  your  last  entry  is  made. 
Only  the  column  totals  and  some  analysis 
of  the  Miscellaneous  column  are  needed. 

Monthly  recapitulation  sheets  are  prepared 
to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  We  pre¬ 
pare  a  quarterly  statement  of  all  accounts 
and  publish  it  in  the  school  newspaper. 

For  convenience  in  reconciling  the  bank 
statement  and  for  finding  errors  (yes,  we 
have  them  sometimes!),  we  have  established 
a  control  book.  This  affords  a  summary  of 
all  business  transacted,  and  is  ruled  as  in 
Figure  4. 

The  Clubs  and  Athletics  columns  repre¬ 
sent  cash  balances,  and  the  balance  of  each 
equals  its  Cash  on  Hand  plus  its  share  of  the 
•  bank  account.  This  gives  a  check  figure  for 
the  balances  of  their  respective  journals. 

At  Horlick,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
clubs,  we  have  had  to  divide  the  accounts 
between  two  club  journals.  Each  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  athletic  accounts,  has  its  own 
cash  bag,  which  is  kept  in  the  safe.  A  bank 
deposit  is  made  up  whenever  the  total  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  discreet  amount  to  keep  on  hand. 

The  chief  clerk,  who  operates  the  control 
book,  supervises  this  job;  and  the  carbon 
copy  of  the  slip  is  initialed  by  all  book¬ 
keepers  concerned. 

The  System  Is  Student-Operated 

This  entire  system  has  been  audited  by  a 
firm  of  public  accountants,  who  gave  it 
their  hearty  approval. 

Probably  some  of  my  readers  are  wonder¬ 
ing  how  a  teacher  can  find  time  to  operate 
such  a  system.  If  the  system  is  to  have 
maximum  value,  the  teacher  will  not  operate 
it.  These  are  student  funds,  and  the  de¬ 
tailed  work  of  record  keeping  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  statements  should  be  done  by  a 
small,  carefully  selected  group  of  students 
working  under  the  teacher’s  supervision. 


The  work  may  be  done  as  a  commercial 
dub  project,  by  selected  pupils  in  an  existing 
class,  or  it  may  be  done  by  pupils  as  a 
separate  course.  For  a  pupil  with  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  and 
a  desire  to  do  office  work,  I  can  imagine  no 
course  more  interesting  or  beneficial.  The 
more  nearly  this  student  group  can  operate 
under  office,  rather  than  classroom,  condi¬ 
tions,  the  more  benefit  they  will  receive  from 
their  work,  the  more  enthusiastic  will  be 
their  co-operation — and  the  better  will  be 
the  results. 

My  own  "service  class”  compiles,  classi¬ 
fies,  and  types  the  budget  for  the  entire 
school  for  the  fiscal  year.  Besides  the  train¬ 
ing  involved  in  handling  a  project  of  this 
size,  we  are  securing  another  value.  That  is, 
each  year  we  are  graduating  a  small  group 
who  know  what  it  costs  to  run  a  modern 
high  school,  and  just  why  it  costs  that  much. 

Pupils  graduating  from  this  class  seem  to 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  find  and  keep  jobs. 
Reports  from  their  employers  are  most  en¬ 
couraging.  They  say  that  these  people  have 
a  poise  and  self-confidence  unusual  in  high 
school  graduates  working  in  their  first  posi¬ 
tion,  they  follow  instructions  intelligently, 
and  "they  seem  to  know  how  to  go  ahead.” 

After  several  years  of  development  and 
operation  of  this  system,  both  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Commercial  Department  firmly 
believe  in  its  value,  and  neither  would  want 
to  operate  without  it. 
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The  Vocational  Value 
Of  Business  Law 

COL.  THOMAS  E.  FITZ-HUGH 


DO  WE  know  just  how  useful  our  courses 
of  instruction  are  when  we  include 
them  in  our  crowded  curriculum.^  As  in¬ 
structors,  are  we  conscious  at  all  times  of 
the  direct  or  indirect  application  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  that  we  are  using  Do  we  give 
adequate  illustrations  at  the  thinking  level 
of  the  pupil  or  sufficient  practical  applica¬ 
tions  when  we  present  new  thought  mate¬ 
rial  } 

Are  we  silently  admitting  that  we  are 
teaching  stereotyped  material  that  has  no 
application  after  the  pupil  finishes  high 
s^ool.^  Some  persons  would  say,  "Yes.” 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  we  are  a 
moss-covered  group,  simply  because  we  are 
not  specializing  in  large-scale  advertising 
or  scattering  sensational  headlines  announc¬ 
ing  our  efforts  and  results. 

Such  belief  is  a  false  representation. 
Valuable  research  studies  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  made  to  determine  general  and  special 
values  of  the  courses  offered  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  results  of  such  studies 
suggest  many  curricular  changes,  because  the 
tests  are  constructed  to  determine  the  vo¬ 
cational  and  personal  use  of  the  material 
that  is  offered  in  the  course.  Change  may 
be  required  in  the  placement  and  length  of 
the  courses,  as  well  as  in  the  material  being 
used. . 

Recently  I  completed  a  limited  survey 
of  the  high  school  business-law  course,  in 
order  to  determine  its  vocational  value  and 
the  extent  of  its  application  to  business  or 
personal  use. 

This  study  was  made  in  Holmes  High 
School,  Covington,  Kentucky,  where  the 
law  course  is  offered  for  one  semester  as  an 
elective  in  the  commercial,  manual-training. 


and  general  four-year  curricula.  The  study 
contained  questions  relating  to  the  following 
matters: 

The  desire  or  purpose  of  the  pupil  in  enrolling 
for  business  law. 

Vocational  uses  of  the  course. 

Direct  application  of  the  high  school  law 
course  after  leaving  school. 

The  student’s  further  study  of  law. 

Remembered  difficulty  with  the  course — general 
and  specific. 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  4iigh  school  law 
course  as  to  length,  placement,  and  supplementary 
material. 

The  data  were  collected  by  mailing  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  former  students  of  high  school 
law.  These  questions  were  based  on  the 
natural  reaction  to  the  course  in  business 
law,  the  use  of  the  knowledge  attained,  and 
the  ability  to  apply  such  learning  in  business. 

The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  graduated  from  Holmes  High 
School  in  a  four-year  commercial,  manual¬ 
training,  or  general  course,  over  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

The  mailing  list  was  obtained  from  the 
office  file  without  special  selection.  One 
thousand  names  were  taken,  and  the  stagger 
method  of  elimination  was  used  until  a 
count  of  236  names  was  reached. 

Out  of  the  236  questionnaires  sent,  104 
were  returned.  Only  one  of  the  number 
was  noticeably  incomplete.  Of  the  104 
persons  who  returned  questionnaires,  58 
were  males  and  46  females.  The  average 
age  of  these  104  former  graduates  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  was  twenty-three  years. 

Although  the  law  course  is  an  elective 
in  this  high  school,  93  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  study  recommended  that  every 
student  should  take  this  course  before  leav- 
ing  high  school. 
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To  the  question,  "Have  you  found  that 
your  high  school  law  course  has  helped  you 
directly  or  indirectly  in  securing  employ¬ 
ment,  or  better  employment?”  30.8  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  answered,  ‘'Yes.”  Of  the 
104  former  students,  50  per  cent  stated  that 
the  law  course  had  given  them  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  principles  upon  which 
business  is  operated,  and  39.4  per  cent  had 
a  better  understanding  of  the  employer’s 
point  of  view.  (Naturally,  these  percent¬ 
ages  overlap.) 

To  the  question,  “Have  you  found  that 
your  high  school  law  course  has  helped  you 
in  business?  personal  use?”  90  per  cent 
said  they  had  found  it  to  be  of  either  busi¬ 
ness  or  personal  use;  50.9  per  cent  had 
found  it  to  be  of  personal  use;  39.5  per  cent 
had  used  it  in  business;  14.4  per  cent  had 
used  it  in  both  business  and  personal  transac¬ 
tions;  and  24  per  cent  had  made  no  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  course  so  far  as  they  could 
recall. 

It  has  been  a  problem  to  know  just  what 
division  of  the  law  course  required  the  most 
time  and  emphasis,  since  so  much  material 
must  be  covered  in  one  semester.  Out  of 
this  group  of  former  students  who  found 
high  school  law  of  either  personal  or  busi¬ 
ness  use,  60.5  per  cent  found  it  most  ap¬ 
plicable  in  making  contracts;  46.6  per  cent 
found  it  useful  in  handling  or  making  ne¬ 
gotiable  papers;  27.6  per  cent  admitted  it 
helped  them  in  insurance  transactions.  Next 
in  importance  was  real-estate  division,  found 
useful  by  25  per  cent.  Business  law  had 
been  used  in  principal  and  agency  transac¬ 
tions  by  17.1  per  cent. 

Further  study  of  law  beyond  high  school 
had  been  made  by  10  per  cent  of  this  group, 
either  in  college  or  by  reading  with  an  at¬ 
torney. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “What  divi¬ 
sions  or  sub-divisions  of  the  business  law 
course  did  you  consider  the  most  difficult?” 
these  replies  were  received  from  graduates: 


Negotiable  Instruments 

55.3% 

Contracts 

42.5% 

Insurance 

29.7% 

Torts 

24.4% 

Common  Carriers 

23.4% 

COL.  THOMAS  E.  FITZ-HUGH  is  on  the 
staff  of  Holmes  High  School,  Covington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  he  teaches  social-business  courses. 
His  degrees  are  from  the  Bowling  Green  College 
of  Commerce  and  Kentucky  State  University. 
He  has  held  office  in  several  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  and  has  written  magazine  articles 
on  guidance  and  educational  radio.  He  has 
been  a  principal  and  a  school  superintendent, 
and  for  five  years  was  in  sales  and  promotional 
work.  In  1937  he  made  a  research  study  of  the 
high  school  commercial-law  course  and  a  text¬ 
book  analysis  for  this  course. 


Bailments 
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Sales 

17.0% 

Agency 

14.9% 

Landlord  and  Tenant 

11.7% 

Of  those  who  answered  the  question 
toncerning  suggestions  for  improving  the 
course,  80.3  per  cent  recommended  that  the 
law  course  be  taught  in  the  senior  year  if 
offered  only  one  semester;  17.3  per  cent 
recommended  that  it  be  placed  in  the  junior 
year.  All  students  who  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  length  of  the  course  (28  per 
cent  did  not)  recommended  that  it  be 
offered  two  semesters. 

Since  93  per  cent  suggested  that  every 
student  should  have  the  law  course  and 
many  suggested  that  it  be  offered  for  two 
semesters,  there  must  be  a  demand  for  this 
type  of  knowledge  after  leaving  school. 

Other  suggestions  were  made.  More 
supplementary  material  should  be  used,  ac¬ 
cording  to  16  per  cent.  Various  suggestions 
were  made  by  15  per  cent:  more  local 
cases  should  be  discussed;  a  clipping  col¬ 
lection  book  should  be  kept;  a  project  study 
should  be  made.  Some  of  these  have  been 
added  to  the  course  since  the  graduation  of 
the  students  who  contributed  to  the  survey. 

New  Alpha  Iota  Officers 
RS.  Emma  Flandro,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  been  elected  Grand  Vice-President 
of  Alpha  Iota  to  succeed  Mrs.  Edna  P.  Kane, 
of  Seattle,  retired. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  who 
were  re-elected  are  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Fenton, 
Des  Moines,  Grand  President  and  Editor; 
Miss  Fern  Thompson,  Des  Moines,  Grand 
Secretary -Treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Y. 
Steele,  Sioux  City,  Grand  Historian. 
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The  Department  of  Business  Educa 
TiON  of  the  N.E.A.  will  observe  its 
Golden  Anniversary  Jubilee  at  its  1942  con¬ 
vention,  to  be  held  in  Denver  from  June  29 
through  July  1.  "Business  Education  in 
Wartime"  is  to  be  the  theme  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  in  which  leaders  in  business  edu¬ 
cation,  military  education,  and  business  will 
participate.  Several  sectional  meetings  will 
be  devoted  to  such  special  problems  as 
"Post-War  Planning  and  Rehabilitation.” 

Cecil  Puckett,  of  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  local  ar¬ 
rangements,  urges  Department  members  to 
make  their  reservations  immediately  for 
rooms  at  the  Albany  Hotel,  headquarters  for 
the  Department  of  Business  Education. 

The  names  of  the  state  directors  of  the 
Department,  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
insure  a  record-breaking  membership  and 
attendance,  appear  on  this  and  the  following 
page. 

The  N.E.A.  member  who  attends  the 
Denver  convention  can  combine  his  conven¬ 
tion  trip,  his  vacation,  and  his  summer- 
school  plans,  for  within  Denver  and  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  only  a  few  miles  from  the  city 
are  located  universities  and  colleges,  each  of 
which  will  offer  unusual  summer-school  op¬ 
portunities  this  year.  The  Denver  Conven¬ 
tion  Committee  has  planned  interesting  tours 
of  several  world-famous  scenic  spots,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  professional  program  lo  which 
the  members  of  the  Association  look  for¬ 
ward  each  year. 

The  June  B.E.W.  will  carry  a  detailed 
program  of  the  departmental  meetings. 


1942  N.E.A.  convention  city  offed 


Hollis  P.  Guy  Mildred  E.  Taft 

President  First  Vice-President 

N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Education 
State  Directors  for  1941-1942 


Eastern  Division 

Connecticut;  Orton  E.  Beach,  183  Ann  Street, 
Hartford. 

Maine:  Miss  Beryl  R.  Philbrick,  High  School, 
Brewer. 

Massachusetts:  Miss  Mildred  J.  O’Leary,  High 
School,  Swampscott. 

New  Hampshire:  Miss  Mildred  E.  Taft,  Colby 
Junior  College,  New  London. 

New  Jersey:  Mrs.  W.  R.  Bennett,  High  School, 
Dover. 

New  York  State:  Charles  J.  Beahan,  101  Hick¬ 
ory  Street,  Liverpool. 

New  York  City:  Dr.  James  R.  Meehan,  Hunter 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  2  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 

Pennsylvania;  William  C.  Forney,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Bloomsburg. 

Rhode  Island:  Ralph  W.  Wilkins,  Hope  High 
School,  Providence. 

Vermont;  Miss  Catherine  Nulty,  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington. 

Southeastern  Division 

District  of  Columbia;  Miss  Nelle  C.  Curtis, 
Eastern  High  School,  Washington. 

Delaware:  Mrs.  Gladys  D.  Roscoe,  Community 
School,  Dover. 

Maryland;  Mrs.  Gladys  C.  Miller,  Southern 
High  School,  Baltimore. 

North  Carolina:  Vance  Littlejohn,  The  Wo¬ 
man’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

South  Carolina:  M.  A.  Eakin,  Limestone  Col¬ 
lege,  Gaffney. 

Virginia:  London  A.  Sanders,  Madison  College, 
Harrisonburg. 


Long*s  Peak,  Rodcy  Mountain  National  Park 
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Lead  to  Denver! 


ountless  attractions  to  educators 


Earl  P.  Strong  Harold  T.  Hamlen 
Secretary  Treasurer 


West  Virginia:  Miss  Maxine  Davis,  High 
School,  Glen  Rogers. 

Southern  Division 

Georgia:  Mrs.  J.  T.  Terry,  Georgia  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Milledgeville. 

Alabama:  Miss  Lelah  Brownfield,  Alabama 
College  for  Women,  Montevallo. 

Arkansas:  Miss  Lucille  Taylor,  Henderson 
State  Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia. 

Florida:  John  Moorman,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Louisiana:  Herbert  A.  Hamilton,  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette. 

Mississippi:  O.  H.  Little,  University  High 
School,  Oxford. 

Oklahoma:  M.  Fred  Tidwell,  Oklahoma  A.  & 
M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Texas:  Mrs.  Agatha  M.  Shaw,  Amarillo  Col¬ 
lege,  Amarillo. 

Central  Division 

Illinois:  Miss  Mary  D.  Webb,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Normal. 

Indiana:  Mrs.  Lucille  Springer,  Evansville  Col¬ 
lege,  Evansville. 

Kentucky:  H.  P.  Guy,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Michigan:  Alvah  F.  Stegenga,  High  School, 
Trout  Creek. 

Ohio:  Miss  Nellie  Ogle,  State  University,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green. 

Tennessee:  G.  H.  Parker,  The  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

Wisconsin:  Irwin  M.  Keithley,  South  Division 
High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Midwestern  Division 

Iowa:  Harold  S.  Williams,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Des  Moines. 


Kansas:  Pending. 

Minnesota:  Miss  Dorothy  Nash,  Washburn 
High  School,  Minneapolis, 

Missouri:  Charles  E.  Kauzlarich,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville. 

Nebraska:  Herman  Baehr,  City  Schools,  Wayne. 

North  Dakota:  Frank  P.  Vixo,  919  Valley 
Street,  Minot. 

South  Dakota:  Lowell  A.  Decker,  Junior-Senior 
High  School,  Rapid  City. 

Minnesota:  A.  E.  Schneider,  State  Teachers 
College,  St.  Cloud. 

Western  Division 

Arizona:  C.  J.  Newman,  Junior  College, 
Phoenix. 

California:  Marsdon  A.  Sherman,  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Salinas. 

Colorado:  Harold  D.  Fasnacht,  Colorado  Wo¬ 
man's  College,  Denver. 

Idaho:  C.  T.  Edlefsen,  Junior  College,  Boise. 

Montana:  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Fechter,  Fort  Benton. 

Nevada:  Miss  Emmeline  Christensen,  High 
School,  Fernley. 

New  Mexico:  E.  Dana  Gibson,  New  Mexico 
Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas. 

Oregon:  F.  M.  Haroun,  3442  S-E  Morriston 
Street,  Portland. 

Utah:  Evan  M.  Croft,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  Provo. 

Washington:  C.  E.  Baten,  West  927  Nineteenth 
Avenue,  Spokane. 

Wyoming:  J.  F.  Williams,  High  School, 
Laramie. 


Outside  Continental  United  States 

Puerto  Rico:  Mrs.  Antonia  F.  Barkell,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Insular  Board,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Canada:  Miss  Shiela  MacKenzie,  4211  Mar¬ 
guerite*  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Alaska:  Miss  Zoe  Rae  Sanders,  Ketchikan  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Ketchikan. 

Canal  Zone:  Miss  Mary  E.  Butler,  Box  235, 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone. 


Last  winter,  teachers.  This  summer,  dudes 
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As  Consumer  Education 
Grows  Up 


S.  J. 

TURIELE 


The  increasing  attention  being  given  to 
the  education  of  the  consumer  by  the  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions  of  this  country  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  public  interest  in  the 
consumer  movement.  Ten  years  ago,  real 
consumer  economic  education  was  making 
feeble  beginnings  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  of  this  country.  Today,  it  is 
found  in  some  form  in  virtually  every  state. 

The  content  and  place  of  consumer  eco¬ 
nomic  education  in  the  public  school  pro¬ 
gram  is  attracting  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  teaching  profession  but  also  of  private 
business  interests  who  have  a  stake  in  its 
outcomes.  The  consumer  consciousness  de¬ 
veloped  by  this  movement  is  bound  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  influence  on  the  consuming  public 
and  related  interest  for  some  decades  to 
come.  Economic  responsibility  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  civic  responsibility  in  a  functioning 
democracy.  A  capitalistic  economy  must 
have  both  if  democratic  society  is  to  survive 
and  prosper. 

Four  Areas  in  Consumer  Education 

A  specific  terminology  in  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  is  difficult.  There  seem  to  be  about  as 
many  definitions  of  consumer  education  as 
there  are  writers  who  express  themselves  in 
the  field.  What  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind  are  the  four  areas  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tional  activities  and  their  relationship  one  to 
another. 

The  largest  may  be  properly  known  as  the 
"consumer  movement”  area.  It  includes  the 
innumerable  private,  quasi-private,  and  pub- 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  an  adaption  of  an  address 
delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers  Association  held  on  November  7, 
1941. 


lie  agencies  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  consumer,  as  well  as  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  formal  education. 

The  second  area  within  this  large,  all-in¬ 
clusive  consumer  movement  is  what  is 
known  as  "consumer  education.”  Here  an 
effort  is  made  to  educate  the  consumer.  The 
scope  and  content  of  consumer  education 
goes  beyond  buymanship.  "Consumer  edu¬ 
cation”  may  be  said  to  include  that  pattern 
of  educational  experiences,  or  way  of  life, 
which  seeks  to  educate  the  consumer  as  to 
his  rights,  duties,  and  potentialities,  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  larger 
social  group. 

The  third  area,  "consumer  economic  edu¬ 
cation,”  is  predicated  on  the  assumj>tion  that 
all  persons  meet  a  series  of  economic  prob¬ 
lems  during  their  lifetime,  necessitating 
sound  economic  adjustment  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Consumer -economic  education,  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  a  delimited  phase  of  consum¬ 
er  education  in  which  practical  principles  of 
sound  economic  management  are  taught 
from  the  personal  and  social  points  of  view. 
Home  economics,  social  studies,  business, 
and  many  other  areas  are  all  contributing 
school  departments  that  have  peculiar  func¬ 
tions  in  the  teaching  of  consumer  economic 
education. 

The  fourth  and  final  area  within  areas 
of  consumer  education,  and  still  more  de¬ 
limited  in  scope,  is  "consumer  business  edu¬ 
cation.”  It  refers  to  those  phases  of  con¬ 
sumer  economic  education  that  prepare  the 
individual  to  handle  his  own  personal  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs. 

Consumer  business  education,  therefore, 
becomes  that  phase  of  consumer  economic 
education  in  which  personal  economic  effi¬ 
ciency  is  developed  in  the  student  by  the 
business  education  department. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  producer 
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business  education  and  consumer  business 
education.  They  parallel  one  another  and 
are  complementary  objectives  of  any  good 
commercial  department. 

Planning  Is  Needed 

Professional  enthusiasm  has  run  rampant 
at  times.  A  haphazard  incorporation  of 
some  form  of  consumer  economic  education 
in  the  program  is  the  result. 

Many  secondary-school  administrators  are 
turning  to  us  business  educators  for  aid  and 
advice  in  planning  and  building  a  curricu¬ 
lum  that  will  include  the  education  of  an 
intelligent  consumer  citizenry  among  its  sev¬ 
eral  objectives.  Are  we  prepared  to  meet 
this  situation,  or  will  business  education  lose 
another  golden  opportunity  to  contribute  its 
part  to  educational  progress.^ 

Almost  all  the  professional  literature  we 
read  and  the  discourses  we  hear  contain 
something  about  consumer  education  as  one 
of  the  major  objectives  of  general  and  busi¬ 
ness  education.  The  Education  Policies  Com¬ 
mission  (which  tells  us  that  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  universal  need  and  must  not  be 
left  to  accidental  learning),  the  N.E.A.  pro¬ 
nouncements,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  writers  in  secondary  education, 
state  teachers’  associations — all  include  con¬ 
sumer  education  in  the  objectives  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  The  great  variety  and  num¬ 
ber  of  these  objectives  are  ample  proof  that 
they  are  not  determined  by  a  few  profession¬ 
al  leaders,  communistically  or  otherwise 
tinged. 

Eras  for  Consumer  Education 

Historically,  we  have  moved  through  three 
familiar  eras  in  consumer  education.  The 
scare  era,  with  its  sensational  books,  was 
followed  by  the  antagonistic  era,  when  tense 
emotionalism  and  some  semblances  of  inves¬ 
tigational  efforts  prevailed.  We  are  at  the 
present  time  slowly  moving  into  a  third, 
more  wholesome  period,  which  I  call  the 
co-operative  era.  A  constructive,  analytical, 
searching  attitude  with  a  unification  of  long- 
range  objectives  is  the  desired  goal  here. 
The  aim  is  to  co-operate  with,  help,  and  im¬ 
prove  business  and  the  consumer  alike. 

Tn  a  period  of  national  emergency,  when 


buymanship  becomes  more  significant  than 
salesmanship,  our  secondary  schools  have  an 
added  responsibility  for  the  building  of  an 
informed  consumer  citizenry. 

We  must  realize  that  human  values  take 
precedence  over  material  values.  At  the 
present  time,  I  can  visualize  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  lethargy  on  one  hand  and  over-special¬ 
ization  on  the  other  in  vocational  business 
education  because  placements  are  easy  now. 

Hold  Long-Range  Objectives 

Once  again,  intensive  vocational  skill  spe¬ 
cialization  is  receiving  stepped-up  emphasis. 
Not  that  this  is  undesirable  in  itself.  But 
the  great  danger  is  that  many  things  we  have 
started  in  order  to  strengthen  our  business 
education  program  in  the  secondary  school, 
such  as  consumer  business  education,  may 
be  neglected,  stopped,  or  dropped.  Only  if 
we  hold  fast  to  long-range  objectives  will 
the  dual  objective  survive. 

A  more  clearly  perceptible  trend  is  that  in 
the  direction  of  the  preparation,  obtaining, 
and  evaluation  of  source  material  in  con¬ 
sumer  business  education  leading  to  a  better 
organization  of  subject-matter. 

The  teacher  seeking  material  for  use  in 
the  education  of  the  consumer  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  immense  quantity  available. 
The  problem  in  consumer  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  is  one  of  quality,  not  quantity. 

Within  the  past  five  years,  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  texts  in  the  secondary  school  and  a 
similar  number  in  the  college  field  have  ap¬ 
peared. 

But  the  textbook  is  not  the  only  source 
for  consumer  materialists.  More  than  thirty 
different  publications  devoted  primarily  to 
a  discussion  of  ctMisumer  problems  are  today 
in  circulation. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  separate 
consumer  courses  installed  in  the  secondary 

S.  J.  TURILLE  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Emporia.  He  has  degrees 
from  Peru  State  (Nebraska)  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  and  is  studying  toward  the 
doctorate  at  Harvard.  He  has  contributed  to 
several  professional  journals  and  is  the  author 
of  a  book  on  high  school  dramatics.  He  has 
been  a  high  school  principal  and  a  department 
head.  His  hobbies  are  travel  and  history. 


school  has  been  marked  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Starting  around  1933  with  a  very 
few  installations,  the  separate-course  move¬ 
ment  has  received  its  biggest  impetus  since 
1936.  The  proportionate  rise  has  receded 
within  the  past  two  years,  due  undoubtedly 
to  later  writings  advocating  integration. 

The  findings  of  research  studies  reveal 
that  the  offerings  for  these  separate  courses 
are  largely  concentrated  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades,  with  the  majority  of  the 
courses  in  the  latter  year.  The  courses  are 
generally  one  semester  in  length  and  are 
elective.  Four  out  of  five  studies  reveal 
that  they  are  most  frequently  taught  by  busi¬ 
ness  educators,  with  social-studies  and  home- 
economics  teachers  next  in  predominance. 

We  guard,  however,  against  jumping  on 
the  bandwagon  and  establishing  new  con¬ 
sumer  courses  without  having  first  made  a 
study  of  the  local  community  and  the  people 
in  it. 

The  Teacher  Must  Select 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  subject  matter  for  consumer 
business  education  is  that  unbiased  material 
is  not  easy  to  discover  in  the  field.  Mate¬ 
rials  by  private  agencies  are  socially  useful 
as  teaching  aids  only  when  full  recognition 
is  given  to  the  commercial  bias  present. 

The  teacher  must  select,  cull,  and  classify 
these  materials  to  fit  the  interests,  abilities, 
and  needs  of  our  impressionable  secondary 
school  youth. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
content  in  consumer  business  education  must 
be  taught  in  the  nature  of  principles  and 
practices,  and  not  specific  items.  Consumers 
are-  not  going  to  become  expert,  intelligent 
buyers  of  10,000  or  more  different  articles. 

One  of  the  more  pronounced  and  readily 
apparent  tendencies  in  all  areas  of  consumer 
education  has  been  an  ever-expanding  gov¬ 
ernmental  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Legislative  in  character,  protective 
rather  than  preventive  in  form,  a  paternal¬ 
istic  attitude  of  protecting  the  consumer  is 
assumed.  A  tremendous  amount  of  pub¬ 
lished  government  material  is  available  on 
the  problems  facing  the  consumer.  Most  of 
this  is  available  at  no  cost. 


Research  and  Teacher  Education 

A  healthy  indication  that  we  are  reaching 
the  much-needed  questioning  state  in  con¬ 
sumer  business  education  has  been  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  research  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations  undertaken  in  the  field.  Up  to 
1930,  practically  no  research  studies  had 
been  completed  in  consumer  business  educa¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  decade,  a  number 
of  investigations  in  consumer  education  and 
in  consumer  business  education  have  ap¬ 
peared.  Beginning  with  1935,  the  volume 
has  increased  until  now  a  sizeable  number 
of  theses  and  investigational  findings  are 
available.  The  1940  research  report  of  the 
National  Association  of  Business  Teacher 
Training  Institute,  Bulletin  20,  shows  five 
doctorate  dissertations  and  31  masters’  theses 
completed  or  in  process  in  consumer  educa¬ 
tion,  one-third  in  consumer  business  educa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  a  warning  note  that  must  be 
sounded  in  this  connection.  Analyze  care¬ 
fully  the  many  ’’sidewalk”  surveys  being 
made  today  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 
Note  the  sponsorship  of  these  studies  and 
the  techniques  employed;  then  weigh  the 
evidence  accordingly. 

A  consumer  business  education  trend  in 
the  right  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
growing  amount  of  teacher  interest  and 
teacher  preparation.  Compare  the  catalogue 
offerings  in  consumer  education  of  business 
departments  in  teacher-training  institutions 
in  1941  with  those  of  three  or  even  two 
years  ago.  You  will  readily  see  that  colleges 
and  universities  providing  theory,  methods, 
and  related  courses  in  consumer  education 
for  teachers  have  multiplied  tenfold. 

Need  for  Qualified  Teachers 

We  need  to  prepare  qualified  teachers  as 
well  as  competent  consumers.  The  success¬ 
ful  teacher  in  consumer  business  education 
will  be  open-minded,  fair,  even-tempered, 
practical,  objective  by  nature,  possessed  of  a 
rich  background  understanding  of  business, 
and  visionary  enough  to  set  up  long-range 
goals.  He  will  have  an  avid  passion  for  up¬ 
holding,  by  indoctrination,  the  tenets  of 
American  democracy. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  to  date 
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has  been  the  increasing  willingness  of  con¬ 
sumer,  school,  business,  and  government  to 
co-operate  in  an  attempt  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  the  consumer 
field.  The  importance  of  developing  more 
harmonious  consumer-business  relationships 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

There  is  not  a  competitive  relationship 
between  producers  and  consumers,  but  a 
bargaining  relationship.  Co-operation  calls 
for  reasonable  compromises.  Vituperation 
improves  nothing.  We  need  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  mutual  solution  of  mutual 
problems. 

Guard  Against  Extremes 

If  there  is  any  one  single  serious  defici¬ 
ency  in  our  public  school  program,  it  is  over¬ 
departmentalization  leading  to  a  lack  of  co¬ 
operation.  Our  job  is  not  to  teach  consumer 
business  education  in  order  to  build  up  de¬ 
partment  enrollments  or  to  seize  a  monopo¬ 
ly  of  control  over  the  subject. 

We  must  not  preach  economic  defeatism 
in  our  classes  but  must  show  the  status  of 
our  present  business  structure,  suggesting 
how  it  might  be  improved  here  and  there. 
Our  young  consumers  could  and  should 
know  that  we  have  in  this  country  an  effi¬ 
cient  production  system  but  an  inefficient 
marketing  or  distribution  system. 

To  teach  that  all  business,  all  advertising, 
or  all  anything  is  rotten  and  unworkable  is 
a  dangerous  philosophy  to  expound  with  im¬ 
mature,  adolescent  secondary'-school  students 
at  that  impressionable  age.  The  teacher  is 
the  balance  wheel  against  extremities  of 
thought.  As  progressive  and  enlightened 
consumer-business-education  teachers,  we 
need  to  keep  out  of  controversial  issues  if 
we  have  no  facts  to  go  on  or  are  not  logi¬ 
cally  sure  of  our  ground. 

The  consumer  has  been  with  us  all  the 
time.  Actually,  we  are  merely  rediscovering 
him.  Once  prominent  under  the  guild  sys¬ 
tem  of  craftsmanship,  he  was  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  mass  production  during  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution.  Today,  once  again,  he  is 
coming  to  the  limelight.  He  will  be  with  us 
as  long  as  civilization  exists.  It  behooves 
us  to  include  him  in  our  present-day  efluca- 
tional  objectives.  * 


California  Business 
Educators’  Association 

The  ninth  annual  conference  of 
the  California  Business  Educators’  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  Los  Angeles  City  Col¬ 
lege  on  March  28,  with  "Business  Education 
in  the  Community,  State,  and  Nation”  as 
the  general  theme  of  the  conference. 

R.  P.  Meairs,  president  of  the  Association, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  forenoon  genera! 
session.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Campion,  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  city 
schools,  delivered  an  address  at  this  meeting. 
Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  and  Wayne  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  conducted  a  demonstration  on  the 
new  technique  of  teaching  transcription  fol¬ 
lowing  the  morning  session.  Dr.  Elam  J. 
Anderson,  president  of  Redlands  University, 
Redlands,  California,  was  the  luncheon 
speaker. 

The  chairman  of  the  afternoon  general 
session  was  Miss  Maribel  Shimmin,  vice- 
president  of  the  Association.  John  N.  Given, 
supervisor  of  commercial  education,  Los 
Angeles,  was  leader  of  a  panel  discussion  on 
the  topic,  "What’s  New'  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.”  The  following  prominent  educators 
took  part  in  this  discussion:  Dr.  Margaret 
E.  Bennett,  director  of  guidance,  Pasadena, 
California;  Ralph  R.  Snyder,  Fullerton  Jun¬ 
ior  College;  John  F.  Sherwood,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati;  Dr.  R.  E.  Berry,  Chaffey 
Junior  College,  Ontario,  California;  Harry 
C.  Eckhoff,  Fremont  High  School,  Oakland; 
Ralph  1.  Choplin,  San  Diego  Vocational 
School;  Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles;  and  Dr.  W.  R. 
Blackler,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
California. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1942-1943: 

President:  Harry  C.  Eckhoff,  Assistant  State  Su¬ 
pervisor,  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Department  of  Educators,  Sacramento. 

Vice-President:  Mrs.  Berniece  Cunningham, 
Downey  High  School. 

Secretary:  Miss  Maribel  Shimmin,  Sequoia  High 
School,  Redwood  City, 

Treasurer:  Phillip  Ashworth,  San  Diego  Voca¬ 
tional  School. 


Co-operative  Secretarial  Training 


William  E.  Haines,  Editor 


Co-operative  Training  In 


Ten  Easy  Lessons 


«  /  ALAN  C. 

ar  LLOYD 

W  BUSINESS  edu- 

1_)  cation  admit- 
1^  I  tedly  has  a  severe 
case  of  "gap-osis” 
between  the  train¬ 
ing  program  of  the  average  high  school  and 
the  requirements  of  the  average  job.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  eyes  of  business 


these  two  learning  situations  into  one  inte¬ 
gral  training  program,  it  is  "lOO  per  cent 
effective”  in  vocational  training. 

There  are  ten  easily  discernible  steps  (let’s 
call  each  one  5  per  cent  more  effective)  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  training  in  the  evolution  of 
an  all-out,  100  per  cent  vocational  ized  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Let’s  evolve  such  a  program 
with  Miss  Miller,  transcription  instructor  at 
Town  High. 


blink. 

"Offer  co-operative  training,”  we  have 
been  told.  But  the  very  name,  "co-opera¬ 
tive  training,”  connotes  such  a  frightening 
vista  of  unusual,  unfamiliar  work,  of  legal 
red  tape,  of  titled  "co-ordinators,”  and  of 
speeches  before  the  Rotary  Club,  that  many 
commercial  educators  have  shied  away. 

"That,”  they  nervously  explain,  "is  for 
larger  cities.  It  is  not  for  us.” 

Those  educators  didn’t  realize  that  every 
good  teacher  has  already  started  the  ground 
work  for  co-operative  training. 

They  didn’t  realize  that  co-operative  train¬ 
ing  is  not  a  system  to  be  installed,  but  one 
to  be  evolved. 

100  Per  Cent  Efficiency 


The  Case  of  Miss  Miller 
Miss  Miller  liked  shorthand.  Miss  Miller 
liked  her  students.  Accordingly,  it  was  with 
some  dismay  that  she  noted  that  her  gradu¬ 
ates  weren’t  earning  the  reputation  she  had 
hoped  for  them.  Incoherent  reports  drifted 
back  to  her,  reports  about  "talking  back  to 
the  boss,”  "just  doesn’t  understand,”  and 
the  like.  She  knew  her  school  had  a  good, 
solid  course  in  stenographic  skill;  but,  she 
wondered,  could  it  be  just  a  little  bit  too 
academic  ? 

(Score:  50%) 
Miss  Miller  decided  to  enlarge  the  work 
of  her  transcription  class.  She  had  students 
collect  clippings  on  personal  grooming,  write 
for  "Tips  to  Typists”  pamphlets,  talk  to 


-Any  training  program  is  truly  vocational 
to  the  degree  that  its  trainees  learn  the  com¬ 
plete  operation  of  handling  the  prescribed 
job.  If  a  school  does  half  the  training  and 
employers  must  do  the  rest  after  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  graduation  (business  would  have  us 
believe  that  such  is  the  usual  case),  that 
school  may  be  termed  "50  per  cent  effective” 
in  vocational  training. 

If  a  school  gives  half  the  training  in  class, 
but  arranges  for  and  supervises  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  learning  the  other  half  through  actual 


former  students  who  had  local  office  jobs, 
listen  to  visiting  office  managers.  Person¬ 
ally,  Miss  Miller  started  using  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  local  business  concerns,  varied  the 
class  work  with  a  million  and  one  little 
things  that  appeared,  even  to  the  students, 
to  be  real.  In  short,  Margaret  Miller  took 
the  first  step  toward  becoming  a  superior 
teacher — she  enlarged  her  textbook. 

(Score:  55%) 
So  successful  were  her  devices  and  so 
great  was  student  interest  that  Miss  Miller 


contact  with  the  work,  and  then  correlates  decided  to  go  "all-out”  for  office-like  con- 
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ditions.  With  the  imagination  of  her  stu-  When  Miss  Miller  returned  to  school  the 
dents  and  her  own  keen  judgment,  she  next  year,  she  hesitantly  suggested  to  Mr. 

established  a  simulated  office  for  the  class  Wherry  that  she’d  like  to  take  her  most 

period.  Students  decided  on  an  assistant  advanced  group  of  each  semester’s  12A’s 

manager,  a  supply  clerk,  a  timekeeper,  a  and  run  one  transcription  class  like  an 

pay-roll  clerk,  and  .  .  .  yes  ...  a  janitor.  office.  She  was  sure,  she  said,  that  students 

Miss  Miller,  herself,  was  dubbed  "Boss,”  would  speed  up  their  production  in  the  first 

although  students  carefully  spoke  in  her  semester  to  be  eligible  for  this  secretarial- 

presence  of  the  "the  office  manager." 

Instead  of  recording  series  of  A’s  and  B’s 
and  C’s  in  the  grade  book,  the  pay-roll  clerk 
recorded  dollars  and  cents  in  the  "pay-roll 
ledger”  for  the  transcribed  work;  and  at  the 
end  of  each  grading  period  scored  off  marks 
based  on  the  total  "deposited”  in  the  ac¬ 
counts. 

When  Miss  Miller  saw  that  students  were 
more  prompt  because  of  the  work  of  the 
time  clerk,  saved  paper  because  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  clerk,  produced  more  work  because  of 
the  pay-roll  idea,  took  better  care  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  desks  and  cleaned  up  more  me¬ 
ticulously  because  of  the  janitor,  and 
clamored  for  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  clerk, 
she  knew  she  had  taken  a  big  step  forward. 

(Score:  60%) 

Miss  Miller  was  elated.  Realism  paid 
dividends.  She  pondered  over  further  ex¬ 
pansions  of  the  idea,  and  conceived  a  "serv¬ 
ice  club”  to  handle  correspondence  for 
school  organizations  and  sponsors.  She  pre¬ 
sented  the  suggestion  to  the  students  and 
permitted  them  to  miss  her  transcription 
class  any  time  they  were  needed  for  such 
service  work. 

"They  learn  just  as  much,”  she  defended 
her  plan  to  Mr.  Wherry,  the  principal. 

"And  maybe  more,”  he  added  to  himself. 

(Score:  63%) 

Mr.  Wherry  replied,  "I  could  use  a  little 
help  in  the  office  myself,  occasionally.”  And 
as  soon  as  the  other  faculty  members  saw 
the  students  doing  secretarial  work  in  the 
office  and  for  their  own  pet  activity,  more 
and  more  requests  came,  so  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  club  stretched  its  aid  to  anyone  in  the 
school  who  wanted  secretarial  work  done. 

The  students  developed  a  new  attitude,  be¬ 
came  crisper,  surer,  neater.  "Why,”  they 
exclaimed,  "it  matters!” 

(Score:  70%) 


100^  All  students  have  some 
co-operative  training. 


Students  work  after 
school,  holidays. 


yo  ^  All  students  study 
actual  offices  in 
planned  visits. 


B5%  Students  do  rush  work 

for  community  fund  P 

and  other  agencies.  P 


60%  Class  organized  on 

simulated  office  con' 
ditions. 


55%  Realism  introduced  in¬ 
to  class  work;  go  far 
beyond  text  materials 


50^  A  good  solid  training 
in  vocational  skills-- 
that  is  half  the 
battle  won: 


Chart  illustrating  the  ten  steps  from  good  class 
work  to  100  per  cent  vocational  efficiency 


leo. 

Students  do  production 
work  for  out-of-school 
agencies,  in  school. 

^  A: 

1  ,5. 

Class  organized  on  an 
office-production  plan 
to  give  service. 

",  5  ‘ 

1  7Q-, 

Large  service  club  to 
aid  school  and  faculty 
activities. 

1  65% 

Small  service  club  to 
aid  activities;  nay 
replace  class  work. 

ALAN  C.  LLOYD  is  department  head  at  Mun- 
hall  (Pennsylvania)  High  School  and  teaches 
typewriting  in  the  evening  at  the  Robert  Morris 
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M.Ed.  were  earned  at  Pitt,  where  he  is  still 
working  on  his  doctorate  under  D.  D.  Lessen* 
berry,  although  he  put  in  summers  at  U.  S.  C. 
and  Harvard  under  Dr.  Blackstone  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichols.  He  is  managing  editor  for  the 
Business  Educator  and  heavy  plugger  for  the 
Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association.  He 
has  published  in  four  other  journals.  His  current 
hobby  is  deciding  on  Army  versus  Navy. 


practice  group,  and  so  cover  the  regular 
work  in  shorter  time. 

In  the  special  group,  all  the  work  would 
be  based  on  real  jobs  for  people — the  office, 
the  elementary  schools,  the  attendance  de¬ 
partment,  the  counselors,  school  activities, 
teachers,  department  heads,  and  the  library. 

Mr.  Wherry  concurred.  Advancing  be 
yond  the  level  her  previous  groups  had 
reached,  Miss  Miller  encouraged  students  to 
plan  their  own  work  carefully.  The  first 
thing  she  knew,  they  had  all  the  work  in 
the  school  on  the  run — forty  stenographers 
can  do  that  quickly.  She  was  literally  run¬ 
ning  out  of  material. 

(Score:  73%) 

There  was  but  one  obvious  thing  to  do: 
reach  outside  the  school  for  more  work  for 
her  class.  Besides,  as  she  explained  to  Mr. 
Wherry,  it  would  publicize  Town  High 
students.  The  counselor  applauded.  "It’ll 
land  them  real  jobs.” 

So,  sensibly  enough.  Miss  Miller  post- 
carded  the  Scout  headquarters,  the  local 
churches,  the  social  agencies,  suggesting  that 
the  school  would  be  glad  to  help  out  with 
rush  orders.  It  was  not  long  until  a  land¬ 
slide  of  material — and  how  real  it  was! — 
avalanched  Miss  Miller  and  her  special  class. 

(Score:  80%) 

When  the  Community  Chest  drive  began 
that  year,  it  was  only  natural  for  the  director 
to  appeal  to  Miss  Miller,  who  willingly  sent 
eager  students  to  work  during  the  hectic 
rush  in  the  district  office.  Once  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  were  so  released  from  school,  other 
agencies  presented  similar  requests.  Mar¬ 
garet  Miller  found  herself  writing  intro¬ 
ductions  for  students  to  the  head  of  the 


nearby  social  agency,  to  the  Red  Cross  .  .  . 
on  and  on. 

Miss  Miller  knew  her  students  were  get¬ 
ting  valuable  experience  when  they  started 
telling  about  the  short  cuts  they  had  picked 
up  on  this  job  and  that.  She  knew  they 
were  learning  something,  too,  when  they 
started  getting  offers  of  jobs  and  when  com¬ 
mendations  began  to  flow  back  to  the 
school.  (Score:  83%) 

How  to  get  more  students  to  share  these 
benefits  became  the  problem  uppermost  in 
her  mind.  Miss  Miller  called  on  a  few 
local  office  managers  and  obtained  their 
permission  for  students  to  observe  work  in 
their  offices.  Then  she  dispatched  every 
student  off  to  visit  and  had  them  fill  whole 
notebooks  (in  shorthand,  of  course)  with 
occupational  information. 

"Every  student,”  she  told  Mr.  Wherry, 
"needs  to  see  what  an  office  is  really  like, 
needs  to  learn  what  formalities  there  are, 
what  clothes  are  worn,  and  all  those  other 
things  which  we  call  ’occupational  intelli¬ 
gence.’ ”  (Score:  90%) 

"Mind  if  I  keep  this  girl  to  help  out  with 
late  afternoon  inquiries.^”  came  a  phone  call 
from  a  real-estate  man,  whose  office  had 
been  one  of  those  on  the  visiting  list. 

That  started  it.’  Soon  others  called,  and 
Miss  Miller  found  that  so  many  of  her  12A’s 
were  finding  after-school  and  holiday  jobs 
that  they  had  to  be  relieved  of  all  the 
other  extra  school  work — the  service  club 
and  the  production  work,  which  were  then 
passed  on  down  to  the  12B’s,  who  were  just 
ripe  for  it. 

"It’s  mighty  handy  to  know  where  you 
can  get  a  couple  of  reliable  workers  to  help 
out  in  a  rush  on  mailing  lists  or  end-of-the- 
month  bills,”  a  business  man  said  to 
Brother  Wherry  at  the  local  Kiwanis  meet¬ 
ing.  (Score:  93%) 

"What’s  that.^”  inquired  another,  a  small 
business  owner.  When  the  plan  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  him,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Wherry 
and  asked,  "Would  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  get  one  of  those  boys  to  work  afternoons 
and  Saturdays  for  me.^  I  don’t  need  a  full¬ 
time  worker — yet;  but  I  could  certainly  use 
one  of  these  people  half  a  day  regularly.” 
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Miss  Miller  and  Mr.  Wherry  discussed  it. 

"Mr.  Wherry,”  said  she,  '‘students  really 
do  complete  their  training  this  way.  They 
get  jobs.  They  do  well  on  them,  and  do 
well  immediately.  While  they  are  in  school, 
this  training  improves  their  attitude  toward 
school  studies.  The  public,  their  parents, 
approve.  I’d  like  to  have  time  to  arrange 
for  every  one  of  our  advanced  stenographers 
to  get  some  of  this  part-time  work.  That’s 
real  vocational  training.” 

"Lay  your  plans,”  he  replied. 

Given  more  time.  Miss  Miller  did.  She 
visited  offices  everywhere — school,  agency, 
business — and  secured  the  co-operation  of 
interested  managers.  "I  like  to  have  those 
youngsters  here,”  one  man  said.  "Why, 
they  perk  up  my  whole  force!” 

Town  High  now  sends  its  advanced  sec¬ 
retarial  students  to  work  whole  weeks  of 
afternoons.  (Score:  100%) 

So  it  was  that  Miss  Miller’s  transcription 


classes  grew  and  grew — not  in  size,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  vocationalization.  In  the  present 
training  schedule,  each  step  is  still  discern¬ 
ible:  realism  is  introduced  into  the  first 
shorthand  and  typing  class;  production  and 
service  goes  into  effect  in  advanced  typing 
and  carries  over  into  transcription ;  visitation 
and  the  accumulation  of  business  informa¬ 
tion  is  strong  in  advanced  shorthand;  and 
now,  in  the  final  semester,  students  alter¬ 
nately  work  and  study  in  time  units  of  whole 
afternoons  and  Saturdays,  with  two  students 
alternating  on  one  job,  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

How  About  You? 

Using  this  same  scale,  rank  your  school. 
Hundreds  of  schools  have  been  where  yours 
is  and  have  gone  on  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
an  all-out  program.  You  can.  Miss  Miller, 
Mr.  Jones.  And  you  must  go  on  if  you 
accept  today’s  philosophy,  "What  we  can 
do  for  the  students’  good,  we  must  do.” 


Where  Will  You  Be  This  Summer.^ 

ESTELLA  DYER 

Mount  Vernon  (Washington)  Junior  College 


WE  have  long  been  challenged  to  prac¬ 
tice  what  we  preach,  to  go  into  offices 
— although  we  may  already  have  done  so 
more  than  once — in  order  to  gain  business 
experience. 

The  challenge  has  gathered  dust  because 
it  has  been  difficult  to  accept  it.  Jobs  have 
been  scarce  and  hard  to  find.  Summer  work 
has  been  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible, 
objective;  and  the  townspeople  in  most 
communities  were  quick  to  criticize  a  teacher 
who  took  a  job  away  from  a  person  who 
really  needed  it. 

This  coming  summer  will  be  different! 
In  some  fields,  there  is  a  serious  labor  short¬ 
age,  and  it  now  becomes  a  patriotic  duty  for 
every  person  to  lend  his  energies  to  produce 
goods  that  the  country  requires.  Now  is  the 
time  to  meet  the  challenge! 

Those  teachers  who  feel  that  their  health 
and  general  effectiveness  will  not  be  im¬ 
paired  can  go  adventuring,  and  each  can 
choose  his  own  territory.  Some  may  want 
to  obtain  experience  in  a  related  occupation 


— in  work  that  will  offer  a  wider  outlook 
and  an  expansion  of  interests. 

A  vocational  teacher  may  want  to  work 
within  his  own  field,  where  he  can  try  out 
his  skills  under  actual  working  conditions 
and  learn  about  the  new  developments  in  his 
own  line.  Another  may  want  to  take  a  job 
that  will  unfold  a  new  horizon — perhaps  he 
will  choose  to  work  with  his  hands,  beside 
an  unskilled  or  semiskilled  worker,  so  that 
he  may  obtain  a  different  point  of  view  and 
discover  a  totally  different  set  of  values. 
Others  have  nursed  secret  ambitions,  which 
can  now  be  realized. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  wealth  of 
material,  the  depth  of  emotional  experience, 
and  the  vast  expanse  of  human  living  that 
will  be  unfolded  to  a  teacher  who  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  and  go  forth  with  an 
open  mind,  a  kindly,  sympathetic  heart,  and 
a  humble  prayer  that  he  be  able  to  put 
aside  his  own  personality,  his  own  peda¬ 
gogical  reactions,  and  learn  something  more 
of  mankind. 
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PAUL  L.  BOYNTON 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  Bureau  of  Youth 
Services,  State  of  Connecticut 

IF  the  last  war  is  any  criterion  of  what  the  present  war 
will  be,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  enrollment  of  our  high 
schools  will  decrease  and  that  the  dropouts  will  be  many. 
Many  boys  and  girls  will  determine  to  enter  industry 
before  reaching  their  eighteenth  birthdays. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  the  enrollment  in  our  high  schools  will  decrease. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  if  this  decrease  became  as 
great  as  25  per  cent  of  the  present  enrollment.  If  the 
estimated  dropouts  should  amount  to  only  as  much  as 
10  per  cent  of  the  present  enrollment,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  offer  those  pupils  accelerated  courses  in  their 
chosen  commercial  field,  thereby  training  them  for  much 
needed  jobs  in  factory  offices  and  war  industries? 

The  job  training  in  commercial  work  will  have  to  be 
done  by  some  agency;  if  the  high  schools  undertake 
such  training,  they  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  position 
when  the  war  is  over  than  if  they  allow  this  vital  train¬ 
ing  to  be  done  by  other  agencies  of  society. 

If  accelerated  courses  are  offered  in  business  education, 
enrollment  in  such  courses  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
those  pupils  whose  cultural  heritage  will  not  be  im¬ 
paired  by  such  acceleration.  This  can  be  done  by  giving 
a  cultural-heritage  test  to  those  pupils  who  seek  enroll¬ 
ment  in  such  courses.  If  a  pupil  has  not  acquired  fa¬ 
cility  in  English  in  eleven  and  a  half  years  of  public 
school  education,  it  seems  probable  that  the  last  six 
months  of  the  twelfth  year  will  make  little  material 
difference.  I  would  suggest  that  the  cultural  heritage 
of  the  pupils  taking  this  emergency  training  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  comprehensive  subject  examinations.  If  the 
pupil  passes  this  test  before  enrolling  in  the  emergency 
training,  I  would  say  that  the  school  authorities  need 
not  worry  about  that  pupil’s  loss  of  culture. 

Recently  the  United  States  Employment  Service  put 
shorthand  and  typewriting  on  the  list  of  critical  indus¬ 
tries.  This  means  that  an  additional  supply  of  workers 
must  be  trained  The  demand  for  all  types  of  office 
workers  who  are  equipped  with  cultural  background 
training  and  who  are  trained  in  the  special  skills  is  grow¬ 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

An  investigation  has  shown  that  a  definite  shortage 
of  clerical  workers  already  exists  in  the  defense  cities 
of  Connecticut  and  that  the  shortage  will  be  acute  in 
less  than  a  year.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  emerg¬ 
ency  job-training  courses  for  commercial  work  will  have 
to  be  offered  to  meet  this  emergency. 


School  i 
For  \ 

In  this  department  the  B.E.' 
from  educational  leaders,  n 
and  other  reports  pertinent  1 
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/ictory 

.W.  gives  you  recommendations 
news  of  acceleration  programs, 
to  business  education  in  wartime 


1  feel  that  "refresher”  courses  can  be  given  in  after¬ 
school  hours  to  retrain  commercial  graduates  of  oui 
schools,  such  as  married  women  who  are  not  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  business  offices  and  who  could  brush  up  their 
skill  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  if  given  a  twelve- 
weeks’  course.  This  would  help  relieve  the  present  short¬ 
age  and  would  supply,  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
numerous  skilled  workers. 

Classes  should  be  organized,  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand,  for  male  clerical  workers  who  expect  to  enter 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States  and  who  would 
profit  from  such  brief,  intensive  training.  Prospective 
draftees  taking  such  training  would  considerably  im¬ 
prove  their  chance  of  rapid  promotion. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  the  Government  service  for 
clerical  workers.  At  the  present  time,  more  than  2,000 
typists  and  1,000  stenographers  are  hired  each  month. 
The  pay  for  typists  begins  at  $1,260  and  goes  to  $1,800; 
for  stenographers  it  starts  at  $1,440  and  goes  to  $1,980. 
The  need  is  so  great  that  the  Government  has  lowered 
the  age  requirement  from  eighteen  to  seventeen,  and  I 
understand  that  sixteen-year-olds  may  be  hired  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  locality  where  recruited.  Our  job  is  to  train 
high  school  students  to  fill  the  home-town  vacancies 
created  by  older  persons  going  into  Government  service. 

HOWARD  E.  WHELAND 

Head,  Commercial  Department,  John  Hay  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

SHOULD  we  lower  standards.^  This  is  certainly  not 
the  answer  to  the  present  problem  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  considered.  The  problem  is  to  provide 
trained  workers  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  trained.  We 
must  not  foster  mediocrity.  Proper  selection  is  more 
necessary  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  If  proper  selec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made,  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
aptitude  testing  in  order  to  guide  pupils  into  the  courses 
suited  to  their  interests  and  abilities. 

In  all  probability  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  intensive 
training  to  some  and  certify  that  they  have  completed 
their  skill  training  before  graduation,  thereby  releasing 
them  for  part-time,  if  not  full-time,  work.  Is  this 
wrong In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it  is;  but 
today  we  are  not  living  in  an  ordinary  world,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  do  some  extraordinary  things.  The 
scheduling  of  classes  to  give  this  intensive  training  pre¬ 
sents  an  administrative  problem,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
to  solve  it. 

We  can  do  our  part  in  this  war  effort  if  we  but  for¬ 
get  a  few  traditions  that  have  little  value  other  than 
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as  excuses  on  which  we  sometimes  fall  back  we  thought  of  office  workers  even  a  year 

when  no  logical  reason  can  be  given.  We  ago.  Tliey  may  fill  in  for  a  time;  but  when 

do  not  have  to  lower  standards.  We  have  the  war  is  over,  they  will  probably  be 

only  to  intensify  our  training.  among  the  first  to  be  let  out.  They  will 

What  about  those  with  little  clerical  need  additional  training  if  they  are  to  pro¬ 
ability  and  low  mentality  }  They,  also,  must  gress  and  will  have  to  compete  with  the  best 

be  trained — in  the  business  of  living.  With  of  the  graduates  at  that  time, 

the  rationing  of  various  commodities,  it  is  We  should  not  be  accused  of  undue  pessi- 
imperative  that  this  group  be  given  basic  mism  when  we  imagine  many  of  these  people 
training  in  the  management  of  home  on  relief  rolls  at  that  time.  If  this  is  true, 

finances  and  the  budgeting  of  time,  money,  then  they  need  this  basic  training  more  than 

and  materials.  Rising  costs  will  necessarily  ever.  Sudden  adjustments  are  difficult, 

limit  the  buying  power  of  this  group.  These  adjustments  will  be  easier  if  proper 

These  pupils  will  not  be  office  workers  as  training  is  acquired  now. 

The  War  and  Education 

Our  schools  are  gearing  their  efforts  for  victory.  The  first  three  items  are  excerpts  from  ad¬ 
dresses  at  the  San  Francisco  Convention  of  School  Administrators. 

The  navy  does  not  ask  you  to  change  While  our  vocational  leadership 
your  curriculum  or  revolutionize  your  cheerfully  and  patriotically  accepts  new  war 
schedule  to  turn  out  fighting  machines.  The  tasks  and  methods,  we  have  a  strong  con- 
kind  of  instruction  that  is  useful  to  the  viction  that  full  use  of  existing  training 
armed  forces  is  the  very  kind  of  instruction  methods  and  agencies  should  be  made  by  our 
that  will  be  of  most  use  to  the  citizen  in  Federal  Government  instead  of  creating  and 
the  peacetime  world  that  is  to  follow.  developing  new,  untried  training  agencies. 

It  is  striking  evidence  of  the  impeccable  In  the  first  place,  there  isn’t  time  to  de¬ 
rightness  of  our  fight  that  the  subjects  that  velop  and  train  a  competent  new  training 
help  America  wage  the  war  are  the  subjects  leadership.  In  the  second  place,  and  of 
that  will  help  build  the  peace  after  the  holo-  equal  if  not  greater  importance,  to  conserve 
caust  is  over.  our  funds  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  our 

How,  then,  can  you  help?  First  and  national  facilities,  we  should  strengthen  and 
foremost,  you  can  help  the  Navy  immeasur-  expand  existing  agencies  rather  than  experi- 
ably  by  the  simple  expedient  of  stressing  ment  with  new  agencies.  It  takes  time  to 
those  of  your  regular  subjects  in  which  the  set  up  new  administrative  procedures — it 
Navy  has  found  its  present  recruits  most  takes  valuable  time  to  train  even  competent 
lacking.  Mathematics  is  the  most  important  personnel. — L.  H.  Dennis,  Executive  Secre- 
of  these,  followed  closely  by  sciences  and  tary  of  the  American  Vocational  Association. 
manual  subjects. — Paul  C.  Smith,  Lieutenant 

Commander,  United  States  Navy,  Washing-  '"T^  HE  Educational  Policies  Commission  of 
ton,  D.  C.  JL  the  National  Education  Association  and 

the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
It  is  often  the  last  minutes  of  a  game  ministrators  recently  announced  in  San  Fran- 
that  are  decisive;  the  players  who  can  come  cisco  a  new  project  of  great  nationwide  sig- 
through  then  are  the  winners.  Anyone  who  nificance.  This  project  will  enlist  the  co¬ 
thinks  that  a  night  club  is  a  place  to  prepare  operation  of  educators  throughout  the  na- 
for  an  all-out  war  has  another  think  coming,  tion  in  preparing  plans  for  a  permanent 
if  capable  of  another  think. — Ray  Lyman  postwar  program  centered  in  the  state  and 
Wilbur,  President,  Stanford  University,  Cali-  local  educational  systems,  and  directed 
fornia.  especially  to  the  problems  faced  in  the 
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eleventh  to  fourteenth  years  of  schooling. 

Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  in  pre¬ 
senting  this  project,  recalled  the  previous 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  that 
N.Y.A.  and  C.C.C.  should  be  discontinued 
as  separate  agencies  as  soon  as  their  present 
emergency  assignments  are  completed,  and 
said: 

It  has  now  become  clear  that  the  conditions 
necessary  for  an  effective  youth  education  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  realized  either  by  piecemeal 
,  tinkering  with  the  present  high  school  offering, 

[  or  by  the  establishment  of  parallel  Federal  edu¬ 
cational  systems.  Nothing  short  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  revision  of  state  and  local  youth-educa¬ 
tion  programs  will  suffice. 

The  official  journal  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  School  Life,  has  been  re¬ 
placed  for  the  duration  of  the  war  by  a  new 
biweekly  periodical.  Education  for  Victory. 
The  subscription  rate,  twenty-four  issues  per 
year,  will  be  $1.  It  will  carry; 

Important  official  announcements,  orders,  state- 
I  ments,  and  plans  of  various  Federal  Government 
I  agencies  vital  to  education. 

News  of  wartime  programs  undertaken  by  the 
Office. 

Actions  of  other  Government  war  agencies  that 
affect  education. 

News  of  what  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries 
are  already  doing  toward  winning  the  war. 

Reports  from  the  Office  of  Education  in¬ 
dicate  that  Education  for  Victory  is  being 
very  favorably  received  by  school  people 
over  the  country. 

WORD  COMES  FROM  Dr.  Jessie  Graham, 
supervisor  of  commercial  education, 
■Los  Angeles,  that  three  or  four  of  the  Los 
.  Angeles  schools  have  already  put  into  effect 
ian  intensive  stenographic  program.  Seniors 
excused  from  all  other  graduation  re- 
irements  except  physical  education. 

ECRETARY  SxiMSON  has  given  War  De¬ 
partment  approval  to  ' 'preinduction” 
ining  of  men  in  colleges  and  local  com- 
inities,  but  has  stressed  the  fact  that  addi- 
nal  military  equipment  and  instructors 
fLOuld  not  be  spared  from  the  armed  forces 
jfor  that  purpose. 

!  The  Secretary  of  War  announced  at  the 
Same  time  an  Army  undertaking  to  give  en- 

MAY,  1942 


Unlike  the  old  sun  dials  that  “count  only  sunny 
hours,”  this  electric  clock  counts  the  dark  hours 
of  wartime  and  the  speeding  minutes,  too.  It  is 
described  on  page  822. 


listed  men  the  opportunity  to  take  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  through  an  Army  insti¬ 
tute  established  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
some  eighty  co-operating  universities  and 
colleges. 

ON  THE  COVER  of  this  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of 
one  of  a  series  of  ten  different  posters  that 
are  being  distributed  in  the  interests  of  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  United  Nations  and  also  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  funds  for  ambulances. 
Complete  sets  of  these  posters,  which  are  in 
full  color,  size  14  by  20  inches,  are  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  British  and  American  Ambu¬ 
lance  Corps,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  With  order,  send  $1  re¬ 
mittance  plus,  10  cents  for  postage. 

Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  accept  the  salary  allotment  plan 
outlined  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  purchase  of  defense  stamps  and 
bonds.  Custodians  of  the  school  system  also 
accepted  this  plan  unanimously  the  follow¬ 
ing  week. 

All  teachers  in  classrooms  in  the  Grand 
Junction  Public  Schools  offer  defense  stamps 
and  bonds  for  sale  to  pupils.  Many  rooms 
have  already  purchased  more  than  $100 
worth. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  completed  an  intensive  course 
for  teachers  and  office  workers  who  are 
training  clerical  employees  for  government 
positions  and  war  needs. 
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Clerks’  School  at  Camp  Barkeley 


WHAT  happens  to  the  soldier  on  pa¬ 
per?  How  are  his  activities,  his  in¬ 
duction,  his  training,  his  physical  condition, 
and  all  his  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  recorded  ? 
Who  knows  where 
he  is,  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing,  and  with  what 
degree  of  proficiency 
he  is  doing  it? 

The  answer  is, 
"Another  soldier.” 
And  what  training 
methods  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  teach  this 
other  soldier? 

The  various 
Clerks’  Schools  operated  by  the  Army  help 
to  accomplish  this  job.  An  exemplary 
Clerks’  School  is  in  operation  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Replacement  Training  Center  at  Camp 
Barkeley,  Texas.  The  school  operates  un¬ 
der  the  direct  supervision  of  Major  Floyd 
L.  Wergeland,  Medical  Corps,  Plans  and 
Training  Officer  of  the  Center. 

The  staff  of  the  school  consists  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Jack  Houser,  School  Officer;  two 
other  officers  of  the  Medical  Administrative 
Corps;  and  six  civilian  instructors,  with 
Miss  Ludee  Mae  Harrison  as  supervisor. 

This  school  has  a  turnover  of  several 
hundred  men  every  eleven  weeks.  Here  the 
soldier  goes  through  two  weeks  of  basic 
medical  training,  followed  by  eight  weeks 
of  intensive  training  and  study  at  the  Clerks’ 
School,  and  two  weeks  of  practical  appli¬ 
cation  within  his  training  battalion.  Hew 
can  a  clerk  be  "manufactured”  in  so  short 
a  time? 

The  Army  way  of  training  such  a  special¬ 
ist  is  rapid,  minute,  and  complete.  Classes 
commence  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  are 
over  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  hour 
for  "chow.”  Although  they  are  large,  the 
use  of  actual  applicatory  exercises  permits 
an  unusual  amount  of  individual  instruction. 

To  eliminate  overlapping  of  classes  and 
courses,  each  week  the  soldier  is  given  a 
detailed  schedule  with  each  subject,  itemized 


as  to  time,  place,  instructor’s  name,  nature 
of  instruction  (lecture,  application,  or  ex¬ 
amination),  and  required  reading  assign¬ 
ments.  Thus,  he  knows  what  to  prepare, 
and  the  instructor  keeps  well  posted  on  the 
degree  of  progress  his  group  is  making. 

Examination  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  instructor  keeps  track  of  the  progress  of 
the  individual  soldier  and  the  method  used 
to  impress  him  with  the  major  and  im¬ 
portant  principles. 

What  procedure  is  followed  in  choosing 
the  men  to  attend  the  Clerks’  School  ?  This 
is  the  task  of  the  Classification  Officer. 
Through  a  series  of  aptitude  tests  and  by 
delving  into  the  soldiers’  education,  train¬ 
ing,  and  civilian  occupation,  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Officer  is  enabled,  to  a  fine  degree,  to 
judge  how  competent  a  clerk  the  soldier 
will  make. 

In  breaking  down  the  course  into  per¬ 
centages,  we  find  that  38  per  cent  of  the 
instruction  is  devoted  to  Army  administrative 
work  (pay  records,  medical  records,  person¬ 
nel  records,  service  records,  and  property 
and  supply  records)  ;  50  per  cent  to  type¬ 
writing,  duplicating,  stencil  cutting,  military 
correspondence,  abbreviations,  military  pub¬ 
lications,  and  filing  (Dewey  Decimal  sys¬ 
tem).  The  remaining  12  per  cent  serves  to 
familiarize  the  embryonic  Army  clerk  with 
those  attributes  of  his  duties  which  must  be 
understood  before  he  can  get  the  "feel”  of 
his  work. 

And  after  the  completion  of  the  eight 
weeks  of  study,  what  next?  The  clerk  him¬ 
self  does  not  know  where  he  is  going  until 
he  gets  there.  Clerks  are  dispatched  to 
medical  units  of  the  field  forces  and  to  the 
medical  service  of  Army  camps,  posts.  Air 
Corps  stations,  embarkation  points,  and  any 
one  of  a  thousand  spots  where  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  can  always  use  a 
well-trained  clerk.  When  the  War  ends, 
they  will  tell  you  where  they  have  served. — 
M/Js  Ludee  Mae  Harrison,  Supervisor  of 
Civilian  Instructors,  The  Clerks’  School, 
Medical  Replacement  Training  Center,  Camp 
Barkeley,  Texas.  . 


Ludee  M.  Harrison 
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SUNDAY  afternon  in  the  Stewart  house¬ 
hold  is  the  highlight  of  the  week.  The 
big  New  England  Sunday  dinner  is  disposed 
of,  the  argument  as  to  who  washes  the  dish¬ 
es,  who  wipes,,  and  who  "puts  away”  is  set¬ 
tled,  and  the  combatants  are  packed  off  to 
Mystic  to  visit  their  paternal  grandfather. 
Then — blessed,  blessed  peace.  Father 

snoozes  on  the  divan  and  mother  composes 
herself  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  listen  to  her 
favorite  radio  programs. 

This  was  the  setting  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  7,  1941.  When  the  first  news 
flash  about  Pearl  Harbor  came  over  the  air, 
I,  like  everyone  else  in  our  country,  was  ab¬ 
solutely  stunned.  Father  was  roused  from 
his  nap,  and  we  sat  for  about  five  minutes 
without  saying  a  word.  Then  our  mental 
processes  began  to  function  again.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  the  effect  this  event  would  have  on 
the  country  at  large,  then  what  it  would 
mean  to  the  family  life  of  our  people,  and 
finally  and  inevitably,  what  it  would  .mean 
to  the  children  still  in  school. 

On  Monday,  December  8,  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body  assembled  in  the  auditorium  to 


for  Victory 

MARIE  M.  STEWART 

listen,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  to  the 
President’s  speech. 

Afterward,  1  spoke  very  seriously  to  the 
office-practice  pupils,  impressing  upon  them 
the  changes  that  would  be  wrought  by  our 
entrance  into  the  war.  The  picture  of  in¬ 
creased  production  was  painted  for  them, 
and  my  belief  that  they  might  be  needed 
even  before  graduation  was  explained  very 
carefully. 

We  Start  the  Machinery 

That  very  day  we  started  to  speed  up  our 
course.  We  had  been  going  along  at  an 
even  pace  according  to  plan,  but  that  pace 
would  not  have  allowed  the  pupils  to  leave 
school  before  June  and  still  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  training.  This  extra  work  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  patriotic  gesture,  and,  with  their 
usual  enthusiasm,  the  pupils  went  to  work 
with  a  will. 

1  really  felt  quite  smug  at  midyear  when 
one  of  our  local  businessmen  visited  the 
school  and  asked  if  1  thought  it  possible  for 
him  to  take  a  girl  into  his  office  for  training 
with  the  understanding  that  on  March  1  she 
would  take  over  for  a  full-time  job  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  his  books,  thus  releasing  the  man 
who  was  already  doing  that  work. 

I  referred  him  to  our  superintendent,  who 
is  a  very  progressive  man  and  who,  I  knew, 
would  be  sure  to  look  favorably  upon  such 
a  project.  He  did,  but  the  local  board  of 
education  had  to  pass  on  it. 

At  a  board  meeting  the  plan  was  passed, 
but  before  the  final  word  could  be  given,  the 
state  board  of  education  had  to  be  consulted. 
This  was  not  the  usual  long,  dragged-out, 
official,  red-tape  affair.  In  less  than  a  week 
we  had  received  the  "go”  from  the  state 
board,  and  we  certainly  went. 

The  result  was  that  on  February  13  one 
of  our  girls  (all  our  office-practice  pupils  are 
honor  pupils)  left  to  go  to  wo  A  in  the 
office  of  the  local  publishing  company.  By 
so  doing,  she  released  a  woman  who  was 
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going  to  one  of  the  largest  defense  plants 
in  the  country,  where  she  was  to  train  girls 
for  defense  work. 

On  February  20,  the  next  girl  went.  She 
filled  the  bookkeeping  position  mentioned 
above.  Both  these  girls  will  come  back  in 
June  to  be  graduated.  They  are  our  first 
defense  graduates. 

Our  principal  suggested  to  me  that  we 
have  a  Defense  Honor  Roll,  so  we  have 
started  one.  We  have  pictures  of  the  two 
girls  who  have  already  gone  from  us,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  date  each  one  left  and  what 
she  contributed  to  defense  by  doing  so.  This 
honor  roll  is  a  huge  piece  of  heavy  card¬ 
board,  which  is  posted  in  the  office-practice 
room. 

The  thought  came  to  my  mind  that  if 
these  pupils  are  needed  so  badly  this  year, 
what  would  next  year  bring?  It  seemed 
indicated  that  all  commercial  subjects  would 
have  to  be  put  on  a  production  basis  point¬ 
ing  up  to  the  time  next  year,  after  Januar)’, 
when  once  more  there  would  be  a  demand 
made  upon  them. 

This  is  how  w-e  have  stepped  up  the 
training  in  various  subjects. 

Typewriting 

Second-year  typing  is  a  junior  subject  in 
our  school.  At  a  department  meeting  the 
teacher  of  this  subject  was  asked  if  she 
could  work  in  a  little  extra  instruction  each 
day  in  order  to  allow  me  to  teach  office 
practice  on  Friday  of  each  week.  Let  me 
say  right  here  that  no  department  head  ever 
had  a  more  co-operative  group  with  which 
to  work. 

This  teacher  figured  mentally  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  said  that  she  certainly 
could.  The  last  week  in  March,  this  plan 
went  into  effect. 

Since  I  teach  English  during  the  two  pe¬ 
riods  Miss  Cogan  teaches  Typewriting  II, 
I  have  to  distribute  five  days’  work  over 
four  days  so  that  I  can  have  one  day  to 
teach  office  practice  to  the  juniors.  When 
these  pupils  enter  the  regular  office-practice 
class  next  September,  they  will  have  had 
enough  groundwork  to  give  them  a  start 
of  at  least  one  month. 

We  use  an  excellent  typing  textbook,  but 
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I  am  afraid  we  take  quite  a  few  liberties 
with  it. 

Beginning  Typewriting 

The  first  quarter  is  spent  in  forming  good 
typing  habits  and  teaching  correct  technique 
as  well  as  basic  typewriting. 

A  great  deal  of  this  is  individual  work, 
and  the  other  teacher  and  I  always  lose 
weight  at  that  time.  We  have  a  large  room 
with  forty-two  machines  in  it,  and  it  seems 
that  just  when  one  is  in  the  far  corner, 
someone  in  the  opposite  corner  raises  a 
hand,  calling  for  attention.  I  have  some¬ 
times  thought  of  buying  roller  skates. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  we  start 
sustained  accuracy  tests — one-minute  tests 
the  first  week,  two-minute  tests  the  second, 
etc.,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter, 
our  pupils  are  taking  ten-minute  tests.  They 
are  not  marked  on  these  tests;  it  is  simply  a 
game  that  we  play  at  the  beginning  of  each 
period.  At  no  time  do  we  consider  a  test 
that  has  more  than  three  errors  as  being 
worthy  of  mention. 

The  contract  method  is  used  in  assign¬ 
ing  work.  We  figure  out  what  we  think 
the  average  person  should  be  able  to  do 
in  a  week  and  call  that  amount  of  work  a 
70  per  cent  grade.  Then  we  have  extra 
copies — each  extra  copy  will  raise  the  pupil’s 
mark  5  per  cent.  Thus,  any  pupil  can  obtain 
any  grade  for  which  he  is  willing  to  work. 
The  results  have  been  good. 
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Ordinarily,  we  preview  the  setting  up  of 
letters  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the 
sophomore  year.  Under  our  victory  plan, 
we  began  this  in  April.  Each  week  for 
three  weeks,  we  taught  letter  setup;  and,  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  we  allowed  the 
pupils  to  try  one  letter.  By  the  first  of 
April,  they  were  ready  for  some  of  the  work 
usually  given  in  Typewriting  II. 

The  Shorthand  Course 

We  are  not  able,  this  year,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  toward  speeding  up  the  shorthand 
course.  We  feel  that  the  school  year  was  so 
far  advanced  that  any  extra  work  would  be 
detrimental  to  our  practice  of  giving  a 
thorough  foundation.  Next  year,  however, 
we  shall  start  immediately  to  add  a  very 
little  extra  each  day  so  that  transcription 


fundamentals  can  be  taught  a  little  earlier 
in  preparation  for  the  transcription  course 
of  the  following  year. 

I  hope  that  you  have  no  picture  of  a 
hectic  rush  in  connection  with  this  plan. 
None  of  the  essentials  is  being  omitted. 
Teachers  and  pupils  are  actually  taking 
everything  in  their  stride,  and  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  pupils  may  not  even  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  being  pushed. 

Not  so  long  ago,  I  was  a  member  of  a 
group  that  was  discussing  wartime  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  question  was  raised  as  to  what 
we,  the  common,  ordinary  people,  could  do 
to  help.  I  said  then  and  I  say  now  that  if 
each  one  will  do  his  very  best  in  his 
own  little  orbit,  the  concerted  effort  will 
be  so  great  that  it  must  be  felt  in  every 
phase  of  our  war  work. 


America’s  young  consumers  can  help 
.  win  this  war,  says  the  Consumer  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
in  a  bulletin  entitled,  "Why  Your  High 
School  Should  Participate  in  a  Wartime 
Consumer  Week.” 

Among  the  materials  available  without 
charge  from  the  Consumer  Division,  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C., 
are  the  following: 

ns.  1.  War  Against  Waste.  A  suggested 
school  assembly  program. 

H.S.  2.  War  Against  W'aste.  A  dramatization 
for  high  schools. 

H.S.  3.  War  Against  Waste.  A  suggested  high 
school  lesson. 

H.S.  3.  A  Suggested  Outline  for  a  High 
School  Consumer  Week. 

Consumer  Knouledge  Builds  Defense.  60 
pages.  A  suggested  bulletin  of  available  pamphlet 
materials. 

The  Consumer  and  the  W''ar.  A  study  outline. 

MISS  Irma  H.  Weinberg,  President  of 
the  Commercial  Section  of  the  South 
Carolina  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  a 
teacher  in  the  Sumter  High  School,  is  offer¬ 
ing  instruction  in  office  practice  in  her  com¬ 
munity  to  the  local  Red  Cross  Staff  Assist¬ 
ance  Corps.  This  organization  is  a  branch 
of  the  Volunteer  Special  Services  of  the 


American  Red  Cross.  The  membership  con¬ 
sists  of  young  women  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

This  is  the  first  course  of  this  nature  that 
has  been  called  to  our  attention.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  similar  course  would  be  of  great 
service  to  each  local  Red  Cross  chapter. 

The  University  of  Indiana,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  announces  the  establishment  of 
a  graduate  program  in  business  education 
under  the  direction  of  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  act¬ 
ing  professor  of  business  administration.  Un¬ 
der  the  War  Service  Plan,  the  University  will 
offer  a  complete  semester  of  work  from 
May  7  to  August  22.  The  semester  will 
be  divided  into  two  eight-week  periods,  the 
second  of  which  will  open  June  29. 

The  supply  of  free  duplicated  copies 
of  "The  Army  That  Doesn’t  Wear  a 
Uniform,”  patriotic  assembly  program  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  B.E.W.  last  month,  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  we  are  glad  to  announce  that 
finished  copies,  in  pamphlet  form,  are  now 
available  in  unlimited  quantities.  Six  copies 
are  recommended.  Send  remittance  (at  8 
cents  a  copy,  less  discount)  with  order  to 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company. 


may,  1942 
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OURSES  planned  to  train  the  needed 
secretaries,  stenographers,  typists,  and 
company  clerks  were  organized  at  Fort 
Totten  and  Fort  Tilden,  New  York,  on 
April  14,  1941.  Subsequently,  similar 

classes  were  set  up  at  Fort  Hamilton  (Brook¬ 
lyn),  and  Fort  Wadsworth  (Staten  Island, 
New  York).  Teachers  for  these  classes 
were  assigned  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education.  Courses  of  study  were  prepared 
for  each  phase  of  the  course  and  submitted 
to  Dr.  Frank  H.  Paine,  of  the  New  York 
City  Emergency  Training  Program  for  Na¬ 
tional  Defense. 

Organization  of  the  Training 
At  Forts  Totten,  Hamilton,  and  Wads¬ 
worth,  the  classes  were  conducted  five  days 
a  week,  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  and  from  1  to  4 
p.m.  The  Fort  Tilden  classes,  however, 
were  conducted  at  the  Far  Rockaway  (New 
York)  High  School,  from  3:30  to  6  p.m. 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri¬ 
day.  The  soldiers  were  transported  to  and 
from  classes  in  Army  trucks. 

The  general  plan  of  organization  allotted 
30  minutes  to  clerical  records,  45  minutes 
to  shorthand,  and  45  minutes  to  typewriting 
and  office  machines. 
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At  Fort  Tilden,  arrangements  were  made 
to  permit  the  soldier-students  to  study  from 
one  o’clock  to  2:50  p.m.  on  the  days  they 
were  scheduled  to  attend  school. 

The  typewriting  students  were  divided 
into  two  groups — beginners  and  advanced. 
Soldiers  who  had  had  previous  training  in 
typewriting  received  instruction  in  setting 
up  letters  for  Army  correspondence  and  for 
commercial  correspondence. 

There  were  three  shorthand  groups:  ele¬ 
mentary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate 
groups  received  intensive  instruction  in 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

The  clerical  instruction  was  adapted  to  the 
individual  needs  of  each  soldier.  Some 
days,  an  hour  would  be  spent  on  Army  cleri¬ 
cal  reports;  other  days,  an  hour  for  short¬ 
hand  or  an  hour  for  typewriting. 

Equipment  and  Materials 

Instruction  was  given  on  the  following 
office  machines:  . 

1.  A.  B.  Dick  Mimeograph  (hand  and  motor 
operated) 

2.  Niagara  Duplicating  Machine 

3.  Ditto  duplicator 

4.  Mimeoscope 

5.  Dictaphone 

6.  Burroughs  and  Victor  calculating  machines 
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Standard  textbooks  were  used  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  classes.  In  addition, 
the  instructor  prepared  duplicated  sheets  con- 
taining  models  of  nonconfidential  letters 
used  at  Army  posts. 

A  special  textbook  was  used  in  the  clerical 
records  course;  Company  Administration 
(including  Supply  and  Mass  Management 
and  Personnel  Records,  including  Personnel 
Office  Organization  and  Procedure),  by 
Major  C.  M.  Virtue,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army. 
[This  book  is  reviewed  on  page  835.  Ed.'] 

Stencil-duplicated  sheets  were  prepared 
for  such  Army  records  as  the  Daily  Morn¬ 
ing  Report,  Duty  Rosters,  and  Daily  Sick 
Reports. 

At  Fort  Tilden,  the  duplicator  squad  ran 
off  1,500  copies  each  week  of  a  magazine. 
The  Sentinel.  Class  members  cut  the  stencils 
and  did  the  necessary  art  work  and  lettering. 

A  soldier  who  had  specialized  in  stencil 
duplicating  in  civilian  life  prepared  dia¬ 
grams  and  maps  on  the  Mimeoscope.  The 
soldiers  cut  stencils  for  the  class  in  Radio 
Communication  at  Fort  Tilden,  and  class 
members  were  permitted  to  type  battery  re¬ 
ports  for  their  first  sergeants. 

From  time  to  time,  upon  the  instructor’s 
recommendation,  the  men  were  assigned  to 
clerical  positions  at  their  Army  post.  One 
man  reported  as  follows:  "When  I  Joined 
the  clerical  class,  my  pay  was  $30  a  month. 
Shortly  after  I  was  assigned  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  I  received  a  third-class  specialist’s 
rating,  and  my  present  pay  is  approximately 
$50  a  month.  I  expect  to  receive  a  higher 
rating  and  rank  in  the  near  future.  Your 
personal  interest  in  my  work  is  something 
that  I  shall  always  remember.” 

Recommendations  for  Army  Courses 

Two  types  of  courses  should  be  given  in 
Army  clerical  schools:  (1)  refresher  courses 
for  those  who  have  had  some  previous 
training  and  (2)  intensive  courses  for  be¬ 
ginners. 

A  refresher  course  should  run  from  two 
to  sixteen  weeks,  two  hours  daily,  five  days 
a  week,  the  total  time  to  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  skill  the  student  retains.  At 
Fort  Tilden,  the  soldiers  in  the  refresher 
courses  received  from  forty  to  fifty  hours 
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of  instruction  in  typewriting  and  the  same 
in  shorthand. 

An  intensive  secretarial  course  should  run 
for  six  months  on  a  six-to-eight-hour  sched¬ 
ule.  At  Fort  Totten,  the  six  hours  of  daily 
class  attendance  were  divided  into  two  hours 
for  typewriting,  two  hours  for  clerical  rec¬ 
ords,  and  two  hours  for  shorthand,  one 
hour  being  spent  on  instruction  and  one 
hour  on  supervised  study. 

In  my  opinion,  the  shorthand  goal  at  the 
end  of  a  six-month  intensive  course  should 
be  between  80  and  100  words  a  minute. 
Typing  speed  should  be  40  to  50  words  a 
minute,  and  transcription  speed  20  to  25 
words  a  minute.  , 


Recommendations  for  Public  Schools 
Too  few  boys  are  studying  shorthand  and 
typing.  More  boys  should  be  encouraged 
by  principals  and  grade  advisers  to  study 
these  subjects.  I  suggest  that  typing  be 
taught  in  the  ninth  grade. 

'The  U.  S.  Government  needs  thousands 
of  radio  operators.  Courses  for  training 
them  should  be  set  up  in  our  secondary 
schools.  A  course  in  radio  typewriting 
should  be  given,  correlating  the  work  of  the 
radio  operator  with  typing. 

One-  or  two-semester  courses  in  military 
record  keeping  should  be  organized  by  com¬ 
mercial  departments  for  senior  boys,  both 
commercial  and  academic. 

Go  on  the  offensive,  commercial  educa¬ 
tion!  There  is  much  to  be  done. 


may.  1942 
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Student  Teachers  Department 

Conducted  by  Marion  M.  Lamb 

Lesson-Plan  Cards 
For  Skill  Subjects 

LLOYD  H.  HAYES 


The  use  of  a  simplified  lesson-plan  card  for 
shorthand  and  typing  classes  is  described  by 
Mr.  Hayes,  who  accompanies  his  description  by 
some  sage  advice  especially  for  typing  teachers, 
telling  what  he  does  and  why  he  does  it. 

Make  a  careful  lesson  plan;  then  leave 
it  at  home.  This  seems  paradoxical, 
but  it  is  probably  good  advice.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  advisable  to  obser\'e  a  "happy 
medium”  in  the  case  of  lesson  plans,  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  If  one  makes  a 
careful  lesson  plan,  one  can  hardly  miss  the 
point  of  the  lesson  completely;  if  the  lesson 
plan  is  not  taken  to  class,  the  teaching  will 
not  be  inhibited  by  too  close  adherence  to 
the  plan.  Either  extreme  is  fatal  to  a  lesson. 

The  lesson  plan  in  skill  subjects  must 
differ  from  plans  for  other  subjects  because 
of  the  nature  of  skill  learning.  The  Type¬ 
writing  II  lesson  ‘plan  given  here  is  one  I 
have  used  recently.  I  do  not  consider  it 
perfect  and  should  appreciate  constructive 
criticism  from  other  teachers  in  the  field. 

I  use  4  by  6  cards  for  lesson 
plans  because  they  are  easy  to 
handle.  I  have  had  the  forms 
duplicated  in  order  to  simplify  and 
standardize  the  procedure.  The 
lesson  plans  are  prepared  once  a 
week  for  one  week  in  advance. 
Naturally,  they  are  frequently  modi¬ 
fied  on  the  day  of  the  lesson  as  a 
result  of  unforeseen  circumstances. 

For  example,  if  Lesson  22  is  not 
well  done  in  one  meeting  of  the 
class,  I  prepare  Lesson  22B  for  the 
next  day. 

Experience  has  shown  that  I  can 
never  use  last  semester’s  lesson 


plans  for  the  same  courses  this  semester.  As 
a  result  of  reading  and  study,  I  always  have 
new  ideas  to  try  out  when  I  start  a  new 
group  in  any  subject. 

Notebooks  for  Typewriting 

In  an  attempt  to  encourage  self-improve¬ 
ment  and  a  feeling  of  self -competition,  1 
have  my  typing  students  keep  loose-leaf  note¬ 
books.  Notebooks  have  other  advantages, 
also.  In  them,  students  file  their  corrected 
papers  and  any  duplicated  supplementary 
material  that  may  be  used.  Such  supple¬ 
mentary  material  includes  a  technique  check 
list,  error-analysis  charts,  progress  charts, 
remedial  drills,  special  drills.  Occasionally, 
students  are  asked  to  file  ungraded  papers 
in  their  notebooks  for  future  reference.  The 
first  sheet  in  the  notebook  is  a  table  of 
contents. 

At  the  top  left  of  the  lesson-plan  card  I 
indicate  whether  the  lesson  for  the  day  is 
to  be  marked,  filed  in  the  notebook,  or  con¬ 
sidered  as  practice  work.  The  students  are 


A  Lesson-Plan  Card  for  Typewriting  II 


Mark 

File  in  Notebook 

Practice  LE5S'''K  PLAN  (SKIti  STOJECTS ) 

Sub  J  ec  t  I  ea  son  Da  t  e 

Uam-up; 

ReTlew:  ^ * ■*  ^ 

Test: 

Objectires;  (1)  ^ 

«n.i  1 1 

(3) 


Motivation: 


(over) 
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not  informed  as  to  what  disposition  I  plan 
to  make  of  that  day’s  work,  except  that  I 
tell  them  when  I  am  testing  them. 

I  do  not  mark  every  day’s  work,  or  even 
every  other  day’s  work,  because  I  feel  that 
we  should  teach,  not  test.  There  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  in  skill  subjects  to  make  most  of  the 
work  a  test.  We  are  prone  to  test  in  type¬ 
writing,  even  before  we  teach. 

1  grade  a  pupil  once  or  twice  a  week,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  work  being 
taught.  I  do  not  have  too  much  material 
filed  in  typewriting  notebooks,  because  we 
do  not  wish  to  make  the  notebooks  un¬ 
wieldy  or  to  lessen  their  importance  by  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  become  mere  repositories 
for  everything  typed. 

This  same  lesson  plan  form  is  usable  in 
both  shorthand  and  typewriting,  so  a  sub¬ 
ject  line  is  included  in  the  form.  Lessons 
are  numbered. 

Warm-up  and  Review 

In  my  classes  we  use  a  warm-up,  both  in 
shorthand  and  in  typewriting.  This  warm¬ 
up  is  so  planned  that  it  progresses  smoothly, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  instructor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period. 

Skill  building  requires  efficient  use  of 
time.  Our  periods,  forty-five  minutes,  are 
too  short.  In  typing  I  assign  a  warm-up 
exercise  on  Monday  that  will  be  used  for 
the  entire  w^eek.  During  each  period  the 
student  has  about  7  minutes  for  this  warm¬ 
up  work.  Meanwhile,  the  teacher  can  be 
checking  the  roll,  thinking  over  the  day’s 
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lesson,  correcting  the  technique  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  etc. 

The  warm-up  is,  preferably,  remedial 
drills,  especially  in  the  first  semester.  The 
pupil  analyzes  his  errors  and  then  practices 
typing  drills  suited  to  his  peculiar  needs.  In 
advanced  classes  especially,  the  warm-up  may 
be  alphabetic  sentences  or  paragraphs,  spe¬ 
cial  keyboard-review  drills,  special  speed¬ 
building  drills,  and  the  like.  We  use  many 
warm-up  drills  that  I  have  originated  and 
duplicated  for  class  use. 

Each  lesson  should  include  some  review 
of  work  that  has  gone  before.  This  review' 
is  not  always  included  in  the  new  lesson. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  test,  I  indicate  what 
will  be  tested  on  the  line  marked  "Test.” 

Objectives  and  Motivations 

Objectives  are,  of  course,  very  important. 
There  are  usually  several  objectives  in  any 
one  lesson.  I  formulate  objectives  with  no 
reference  to  the  text.  The  textbook  merely 
helps  to  carry'  out  these  objectives.  For 
example,  I  should  never  give  "pages  10  and 
11”  as  an  objective. 

In  the  lesson  shown,  we  were  at- 

_  tempting  to  teach  the  semi-block 

2  style  of  business  letter,  open  punctu¬ 

ation.  Also,  at  the  end  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  I  attempted  to  teach  students 
to  find  and  analyze  their  own  errors 
by  the  use  of  an  error-analysis  chart, 
which  they  kept  in  their  notebooks. 
On  the  following  day,  they  typed 
remedial  drills  based  on  their  errors. 
Neither  of  these  objectives  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  one  day.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  class  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  would  decide  how  many  days 
_  one  would  need  for  the  same  ob¬ 
jectives. 


Techntquea  4  Procwdures 


Haterlals 


Tt-.^eniatlon 


Application 


Assignnei 


Reverse  of  Card  on  Opposite  Page 
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Motivation  is  extremely  important  in  skill 
subjects.  The  basis  of  skill  training  is  drill. 
Drill  is  inherently  uninteresting.  When  a 
subject  loses  interest,  learning  slows  up  or 
ceases.  The  teacher  must  motivate  the  pupil, 
maintain  his  interest,  so  that  learning  may 
be  uninterrupted.  His  own  typing  ability, 
friendliness,  and  vivacity  are  probably  the 
best  motivation  in  typewriting. 

After  the  warm-up,  the  review,  and  the 
test,  if  any,  the  teacher  is  ready  to  go  on 
with  the  lesson.  In  skill  subjects  most  of 
the  learning  takes  place  in  class,  so  it  is 
desirable  that  the  periods  be  at  least  one 
hour  in  length. 

The  Lesson  Presentation 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  the  lesson 
itself  are  the  materials  to  be  used,  techniques 
and  procedures,  and  the  time  to  be  used  on 
each  procedure.  Materials  must  be  chosen 
carefully  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  the 
teacher  must  be  sure  that  they  contribute  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  set  up. 

Different  teaching  situations  call  for  dif¬ 
ferent  techniques  and  procedures.  These 
should  be  selected  carefully,  also.  If  the 
teacher  does  not  set  a  time  limit  for  each 
part  of  the  lesson,  he  will  quite  surely 
find  the  period  too  short  for  his  plans. 

First,  the  lesson  must  be  presented  to  the 
class.  In  this  lesson  we  take  a  semi-block 
style  letter.  Read  the  letter  aloud  to  the 
class;  discuss  syllabication  of  words,  form 


of  letter,  its  placement  on  the  sheet.  Do  not 
have  students  type  the  letterhead.  Decide 
where  the  date  should  begin;  the  compli¬ 
mentary  close.  Discuss  the  spacing  after 
the  firm  name  at  the  end  of  the  letter. 
Where  would  the  signature  be  placed  ?  Why 
is  a  three-line  address  better  than  a  two-line 
address  here?  These  are  the  main  points 
to  be  discussed  in  the  presentation  of  the 
letter. 

Pass  out  duplicated  error  charts  and  dis¬ 
cuss  their  use.  How  are  entries  to  be  made 
on  the  chart?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
error  analysis?  What  errors  shall  one  look 
for?  When  are  errors  to  be  analyzed? 
The  charts  are  to  be  filed  in  the  typing 
notebook  and  brought  to  class  each  day  or 
else  left  in  the  room. 

The  application  of  the  lesson  is  the  typing 
of  the  letter  discussed  and  the  analysis  of 
errors  made  in  the  letter.  If  any  time  re¬ 
mains  after  these  two  steps  are  completed, 
I  ask  the  student  to  retype  the  sentences  in 
which  he  made  errors  to  see  whether  he  can 
overcome  the  errors.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  the  papers  are  to  be  filed  in  the 
notebook,  all  errors  marked,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  errors  noted  in  the  heading  of  the 
lesson.  The  teacher  can  examine  the  letter 
v/hen  the  notebooks  are  examined. 

In  typewriting,  of  course,  there  is  no  as¬ 
signment,  so  the  next  section  of  the  lesson- 
plan  card  is  not  used.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  section  for  a  shorthand  lesson,  how¬ 
ever. 


Check  List  of  Educational  “Priorities” 


Training  workers  for  war  industries  and 
services 

Producing  goods  and  services  needed  for 
the  war 

Conserving  materials  by  prudent  con¬ 
sumption  and  salvage. 

Helping  to  raise  funds  to  finance  the  war 

Increasing  effective  man  power  by  cor¬ 
recting  educational  deficiencies 

Promoting  health  and  physical  efficiency 


Protecting  school  children  and  property 
against  attack 

Protecting  the  ideals  of  democracy  against 
war  hazards 

Teaching  the  issues,  aims,  and  progress 
of  the  war  and  the  peace 

Sustaining  the  morale  of  children  and 
adults 

Maintaining  intelligent  loyalty  to  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy 

— Educational  Policies  Commission 
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Your  Students  Can  Help  Win  the  War 


High  sthool  students  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  asking,  "What  can  /  do?” 
Ihcre  is  probably  no  more  patriotic  group 
anywhere  than  these  young 
people  who  are  eager  to 
contribute  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  great  con¬ 
certed  war  effort.  They 
are  already  inspired;  what 
they  need  is  direction. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to 
tie  up  directed  defense 
work  with  actual  education 
for  business  and  experience  in  business  situ¬ 
ations.  Civilian  defense  organizations 
everywhere  need  clerical  workers,  typists, 
stenographers.  In  cities,  the  police  use  many 
civilian  volunteers  for  typing  air-raid  war¬ 
den  registrations.  Wardens’  organizations 
have  a  great  deal  of  paper  work  to  be  done 
in  addition  to  their  work  of  patrolling,  ad¬ 
vising  householders,  and  inspecting  build¬ 
ings.  The  Red  Cross  is  swamped  with 
office  work.  So  are  other  groups.  There 
is  useful  work  for  every  volunteer. 

A  local  chapter  of  the  Order  of  Business 
Efficiency,  properly  publicized,  can  become 
the  logical  source  of  much  of  the  needed 
office  help  for  volunteer  agencies.  O.B.E. 
members  can  help  with  the  war  effort,  get 
office  experience,  earn  recommendations  for 
prospective  employers,  and  satisfy  their  own 
earnest  desire  to  contribute  to  their  coun¬ 
try’s  victory,  all  at  once. 

As  in  all  co-operative  office  training,  the 
teacher-sponsor  will  find  it  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  control  of  the  situation  so  that  the  vol¬ 
unteer  work  done  by  students  does  not  be¬ 
come  unduly  burdensome  and  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  main  job  of  being  edu¬ 
cated  for  full-time  office  work.  Sponsors 
will  find  that  the  persons  in  charge  of 
volunteer  groups  are  co-operative  and  un¬ 
derstanding — they  have  to  be! 

The  O.B.E.  was  inaugurated  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  student  honor  society  that  would  give 
service  to  school  and  community.  Now, 
O.B.E.  members  have  their  great  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  work  tlirough  the  Order  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  as  well 

If  ten  or  more  of  your  students  have 
earned  Senior  or  Superior  Certificates  of 
Achievement  in  any  of  the  projects  of  the 
Awards  Department  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  your  school  may  install  an 
O.B.E.  chapter,  with  a  charter  granted  by 
the  sponsoring  organization  in  New  York. 

For  complete  information,  write  at  once 
to  the  Awards  Department,  the  Business 
Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York. 

O.B.E.  Chapter  News 

Marymount  College,  at  Salina,  Kansas, 
has  a  very  active  O.B.E.  chapter  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Sister  Isabelle  Marie.  All 
this  went  on  at  a  single  recent  meeting: 
Plans  were  made  for  an  essay  contest  on 
the  subject,  "What  Business  Training  at 
Marymount  Has  Meant  to  Me,”  and  prizes 
were  offered.  Plans  were  made  for  the 
editing  of  a  bulletin,  "Know  Your  Col¬ 
lege,”  and  members  were  assigned  to  col¬ 
lect  material  for  the  publication,  which  will 
be  run  on  a  stencil  duplicator.  After  the 
business  meeting,  five  girls  produced  a  skit, 
the  author  of  which  was  Dorothy  LaClair, 
an  O.B.E.  member. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  same  chapter, 
members  adopted  a  resolution  to  offer  their 
service  to  the  local  Red  Cross  and  other 
groups.  This  chapter  is  a  real  service  club. 

Members  of  this  group  have  worked  on 
Tyronian  Notes,  the  duplicated  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  commercial  club  of  the  school ; 
duplicated  4,500  letters  for  a  civic  organi¬ 
zation  ;  aided  the  unfortunate  during  a  flood ; 
and  prepared  holiday  baskets. 

At  East  High  School,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Miss  Mable  H.  George  is  sponsor  of  a 
chapter  that  has  taken  charge  of  a  display 
window  for  the  Commercial  Department. 
In  addition,  the  group  sponsored  a  convo¬ 
cation  for  all  commercial  students,  at  which 
a  former  student  spoke  about  her  job  ex¬ 
perience. 


The  O.B.E.  Pin 
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Attractive  Two-Color  Certificates  For  Your 
Transcription  Students 

The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department  encourages 
your  students  to  turn  out  more  mailable  letters  at 
higher  transcription  speeds  by  awarding  them  at¬ 
tractive  two-color  Junior,  Senior,  and  Superior 
Achievement  Certificates.  Write  for  your  free  in¬ 
formation  booklet  about  these  projects.  Address: 
B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DICTATION  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 
(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute.  Transcribe  at  10  words  a  minute  or  more) 

Instruc-  Compare  businessmen  and  business  women,  referring  to  the  dictionary, 

tions  Spell  out  difficult  names  in  the  address.  The  letters  are  counted  in  15- 

second  dictation  units.  Dictate  the  following  inside  address  before 
starting  to  time  the  take. 

Letters  No.  1  and  2.  Mrs.  Harold  Spring,  Everett,  Washington. 

Letter  Dear  Mrs.  Spring;  The  girls  in  the  business  department  of  Washing- 

No.  1  ton  School  are  planning  a  tea  on  Friday  afternoon,  /  May  8.  They 

will  invite  their  mothers  to  be  their  guests,  since  May  is  the  month 
when  mothers  are  especially  honored.  / 

Nothing  would  please  the  girls  more  than  to  have  you  come  to  the  tea  and 
speak  to  them  and  to  their  mothers.  They  would  be  /  delighted  to  have  you  tell 
about  the  many  successful  business  women  with  whom  you  have  been  associated. 
(1)  We  have  arranged  a  short  musical  program  and  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
speak  for  as  long  as  thirty  minutes  if  /  you  wish. 

We  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  accept  our  invitation.  Cordially  yours, 

Letter  Dear  Mrs.  Spring:  /  Thank  you  for  coming  to  the  tea  honoring  the 

No.  2  mothers  of  the  girls  in  the  Business  Department  of  Washington  / 

School.  We  all  appreciate  your  giving  so  generously  of  your  time. 
The  girls  were  especially  pleased  with  your  (2)  presentation  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  successful  business  women.  They  will  surely  benefit  from  your  many  / 
suggestions  to  them. 

The  mothers  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  of  your  interest  in  their  daughters. 
We  /  hope  that  you  will  let  us  return  the  favor  to  you  in  some  way.  Please  come 
to  visit  our  school  again.  Cordially  yours,  /  ( 240  standard  words,  including 
addresses  ) 


^0l.Transcril>tim  f rejects 


THEY  TEST  THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT 


for 

MAY 

( Closing  Date 
i\[ay  29) 


Prepared  by  RHODA  TRACY  BEDORF,  Metropolitan  School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles 


DICTATION  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 
(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute.  Transcribe  at  15  words  a  minute  or  more) 


Instruc-  These  letters  are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units.  Dictate  the  fol- 
tions  lowing  inside  addresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out 

difficult  words  in  the  addresses. 


Letter  No.  1.  Mr,  Paul  Carson,  Standard  Products  Company,  Portland,  Maine. 
Letters  No.  2.  and  3.  Miss  Jane  Watkins,  City  University,  Portland,  Maine. 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Carson:  May  I  ask  your  help  in  writing  a  paper  for  my 
2  class  in  business  administration? 

My  topic  concerns  the  meaning  /  of  leadership.  Now  the  importance 
of  leadership  is  growing,  since  clear  thinking  and  wise  judgment  should  govern 
every  activity  of  /  American  citizens. 

What  do  you  consider  the  outstanding  qualities  that  real  leaders  possess  ? 

I  am  asking  you  because  I  know  /  you  have  been  a  leader  for  many  years  and 
are  acquainted  with  other  prominent  leaders  in  your  field  of  business.  Yours 
truly. 


Letter  Dear  Miss  (1)  Watkins:  I  have  been  in  business  for  many  years. 

jsJq  2  When  you  ask  me  about  the  meaning  of  leadership,  you  are  referring 

to  a  subject  on  which  /  I  have  very  definite  ideas.  I  have  gradually 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  qualities  that  all  real  leaders  /  possess. 

The  first  quality  is  a  knowledge  of  the  field  in  which  they  work.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  is  practical  and  enables  a  person  to  face  with  /  confidence  the  problems  that 
come  along  from  day  to  day  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

The  second  quality  is  that  of  courage.  All  (2)  leaders  must  have  courage. 
They  must  be  willing  to  take  a  chance.  They  accept  responsibility. 

I  hope  I  have  answered  your  question.  Yours  /  truly. 


Letter  Dear  Miss  Watkins:  Your  question  regarding  the  qualities  that  make 
jsJq  3  men  leaders  interests  me.  Many  people  should  be  giving  consideration  / 
to  this  topic  today. 

I  shall  name  two  qualities  that  may  be  called  necessary  if  a  person  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  real  leader.  /  The  first  one  is  activity.  Leaders  keep  working  at  their  jobs 
all  the  time.  They  do  something  when  a  problem  presents  itself.  They  do  not 
(3)  allow  themselves  to  remain  idle  when  there  is  a  job  to  be  done. 

Another  quality  is  the  ability  to  influence  the  /  actions  of  other  people.  This 
might  be  called  a  special  skill  in  human  relationships.  Leaders  can  see  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  others. 

I  should  /  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  paper  when  you  have  completed  it. 
Thank  you  for  letting  me  assist  you.  Yours  truly,  (400  standard  words,  including 
addresses) 


MAY,  1942 
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DICTATION  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(Dictate  at  120  words  a  minute.  Transcribe  at  13  words  a  minute  or  more) 

Instruc-  These  letters  are  counted  in  1 5 -second  dictation  units.  Dictate  the 
tions  following  inside  addresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out 

difficult  words  in  the  addresses.  Review  the  rule  governing  the  use  of 
should  and  would  in  interrogations.  (See  Letter  No.  1.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Mrs.  Florence  Martin,  Belmont  Ridge,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  2.  Best  Flower  Seed  Company,  North  Sanford,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  3.  Mrs.  Florence  Martin,  Belmont  Ridge,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Letter  Dear  Mrs.  Martin:  May  is  the  month  to  plant  flowers.  Have  you 
No.  1  planted  your  garden  yet? 

Should  you  like  to  grow  flowers  that  will  be  the  best  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  ?  Let  us  give  you  a  /  few  suggestions.  Just  send  us  a  postal  card  and 
give  us  a  brief  description  of  your  house  and  yard.  We  will  send  you  a  sketch  of 
a  garden,  picturing  designs  of  flower  /  beds  adapted  to  your  particular  situation. 

We  can  supply  you  with  all  the  necessary  seeds  and  garden  tools  to  make  your 
garden  a  success. 

Will  you  write /  to  us  soon?  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  Gentlemen :  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  your  offer  to  send  me  a  design 
No  2  garden. 

My  house  is  a  white  frame  building.  Green  shutters  (1)  hang  on  the 
large  front  window.  There  is  no  front  porch.  A  step  leads  from  the  door  to 
the  walk.  There  is  room  in  the  front  yard  for  a  circular  bed  of  flowers.  I  am 
sending  you  a  /  picture  of  the  house. 

What  are  your  suggestions  ?  Yours  truly. 

Letter  Dear  Mrs.  Martin:  We  are  so  confident  that  you  will  like  the  garden 
No.  3  sending  you  that  we  are  /  also  sending  the  seeds  of  the 

plants  we  are  recommending.  Full  instructions  for  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  are  written  on  each  package. 

Just  remember  that  in  a  bed  of  /  mixed  flowers  the  taller  flowers  should  be 
at  the  back  and  the  shorter  flowers  in  front  when  the  bed  is  against  a  fence  or  wall. 
When  the  bed  is  in  the  open  where  it  (2)  can  be  viewed  from  all  sides,  the  taller 
flowers  should  be  in  the  middle  and  shorter  flowers  around  the  edge.  The  height 
of  each  flower  we  are  recommending  for  your  use  is  /  shown  with  its  description 
on  the  back  of  the  seed  package. 

When  the  flowers  commence  to  bloom  and  you  wish’  to  obtain  larger  flowers 
and  longer  stems,  just  cut  off  the  flowers  /  you  do  not  need  while  they  are  still 
buds.  The  first  flowers  are  usually  the  largest,  and  later  flowers  will  be  larger  if  the 
buds  are  so  removed. 

In  this  time  of  /  emergency,  surely  we  should  not  neglect  the  task  of  keeping 
our  homes  beautiful. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  vegetable  garden  for  your  back  yard,  we  shall  be 
(3)  able  to  help  you  with  that,  too.  Cordially  yours,  (400  standard  words,  in¬ 
cluding  addresses) 
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That  First  Job  Interview 


AGNES  P.  KAMMERER 

Morris  Junior  College,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


The  real  success  of  any  secretarial  cur¬ 
riculum  must  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  graduate’s  resulting  ability  to  find 
his  place  in  the  community  in  a  position 
for  which  he  has  been  trained.  The  school 
has  the  responsibility  not  only  of  adequately 
training  the  student  for  the  position  but 
also  of  helping  him  make  suitable  job  con¬ 
tacts  before  he  leaves  school.  During  the 
past  year,  I  made  the  arrangement  of  job 
contacts  an  integral  part  of  my  office-prac¬ 
tice  course  at  Morris  Junior  College. 

I  opened  the  course  in  September  by  help¬ 
ing  the  student  discover  his  own  weaknesses 
through  the  judicious  administration  of 
standard  tests  in  grammar,  spelling,  punctu¬ 
ation,  typewriting,  transcription,  and  per¬ 
sonality  rating.  Later,  each  student  received 
remedial  instruction  based  on  the  deficien¬ 
cies  revealed  in  the  testing  program. 

Several  class  periods  were  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  personal  grooming  and  desirable 
personality  traits  for  the  secretary.  Each 
student  made  a  record  of  his  personality 
traits  and  one  of  his  grooming  habits,  for 
the  latter  using  the  "Good  Grooming  Guide” 
supplied  by  Bristol  Myers  Company.  These 
charts  were  rated  three  times  more  during 
the  term. 

The  students  then  studied  the  technique 
of  job  hunting,  including  the  writing  of  an 
application  letter  and  the  preparation  of  a 
personal  data  sheet  and  an  application  blank. 
An  approved  set  of  these  was  filed  in  a  fold¬ 
er  for  him,  together  with  the  results  of  the 
testing  program.  Each  student  then  sent 
for  his  Social  Security  Card,  if  he  had  not 
already  received  one. 

State  Employment  Office  Co-operates 
In  the  meantime,  I  had  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  my  interview  plan.  Thoroughly 
believing  that  a  junior  college  is  not  serv¬ 
ing  its  purpose  unless  it  establishes  an  inti¬ 
mate  and  practical  contact  between  itself  and 


the  community,  I  visited  our  local  office  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Employment  Service. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  interviewers 
and  discussed  with  them  our  various  local 
problems  of  job  placement. 

From  the  first,  the  reaction  of  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  was  extremely  cordial.  They 
were  eager  to  co-operate  and  thought  the 
idea  an  excellent  one.  Their  interest  in¬ 
creased  throughout  the  year,  because  they 
were  extending  their  services. 

Of  course,  the  College  has  its  own  ad¬ 
visory  committees  of  businessmen  and  doc¬ 
tors,  to  whom  we  submit  our  course  of  study 
for  careful  checkups  as  to  its  academic 
value.  The  members  of  these  committees 
also  give  our  students  two  or  three  weeks  of 
business-apprenticeship  training*  in  their 
offices.  Through  these  committees,  I  had 
previously  been  able  to  aid  my  students  in 
their  placement  problems  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  needs  of  local  businesses. 

How  ]Ve  Aroused  Interest 

The  authorities  in  the  local  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  office,  however,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  placement  work,  have  given  me  a 
deeper  insight  into  our  local  problems  and 
into  the  shortcomings  of  applicants.  I  fur¬ 
ther  arranged  to  have  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Occupations  of  Hunter  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  speak  at  one  of  our 
chapel  programs  on  the  subject  of  "Job  Op¬ 
portunities  for  the  Junior  College  Gradu¬ 
ate.”  I  invited  the  personnel  director  of 
our  local  state  office  to  attend  this  program. 

I  arranged  for  a  personal  interview  for 
each  of  my  students  with  the  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Employment  Service  and  sup¬ 
plied  the  interviewer  with  confidential  in¬ 
formation  about  the  potentialities  of  each. 
The  students  took  this  most  seriously,  fully 
realizing  that  this  was  not  simply  another 

‘"Business  Apprenticeship,”  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  November,  1940,  page  250. 


class  project  but  an  interview  for  a  position. 
Hach  one  appeared  at  the  employment  office 
at  his  scheduled  time,  bringing  with  him  his 
Social  Security  Card. 

All  were  interviewed,  and  those  residing 
in  the  local  district  were  registered;  others 
were  sent  to  their  local  agencies.  (The  in¬ 
terviewer  contacted  the  other  district  office, 
before  sending  the  applicant  over,  and  im¬ 
parted  the  confidential  information.) 

(Questions  and  Testing 
Questions  about  personal  data,  education¬ 
al  background,  all  past  employment  experi¬ 
ence,  and  in  many  cases  the  father’s  employ¬ 
ment  were  asked  of  each  applicant  during 
the  interview.  Questions  on  mahi  ambitions, 
interests,  and  the  reasons  for  them  were 
asked,  specially  of  those  introvert  students 
into  whose  personal  lives  we  must  delve  in 
an  effort  to  understand  and  help  them.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  the  applicant’s  plans 
for  the  future. 

Applicants  were  classified  primarily  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  educational  background.  A 
secondar)'  classification  was  made  according 
to  hobbies  or  work  in  which  they  might  be 
interested. 

The  State  Employment  Service  has  test¬ 
ing  facilities  in  many  large  centers  for  its 
applicants.  Our  nearest  testing  center  is 
Newark,  where  the  applicant  is  given  a  series 
of  four  tests:  clerical  aptitude,  intelligence, 
stenographic,  and  typewriting.  These  tests 
have  been  found  so  useful  in  referring 
qualified  applicants  to  employers  that  the 
Morristown  State  Employment  Office  contem¬ 
plates  a  similar  setup.  This  testing  pro¬ 
gram  was  administered  to  the  students  just 
before  graduation. 

Results  appeared  sooner  than  expected. 
Many  students  were  given  part-time  work 
during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations, 
thus  lightening  the  load  of  our  own  place¬ 
ment  bureau.  Between  the  combined 
efforts  of  both  bureaus,  we  had  positions 
lined  up  for  several  of  our  students  before 
their  graduation. 

There  are  a  few  students  who  did  not 
measure  up  to  my  standard  or  the  agency’s 
standard  of  a  desirable  employee,  because  of 
personality  traits  or  careless  grooming.  Tact¬ 


fully,  these  students  were  given  positive 
suggestions  for  improving  their  status  and 
were  asked  to  report  to  the  agency  in  an¬ 
other  few  weeks.  All  students  were  re¬ 
quired  to  report  once  every  three  months  to 
their  local  office,  in  order  that  their  names 
might  be  maintained  in  the  active  file. 

After  all  had  been  interviewed — this  took 
two  weeks — I  had  another  conference  with 
the  interviewers.  Almost  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  I  knew  my  students’  indi¬ 
vidual  weaknesses,  and,  from  the  constructive 
criticisms  offered  by  the  interviewers,  I  had 
something  to  build  on  throughout  the  year. 

An  Office  in  the  Classroom 

Ihe  class  proceeded  with  the  office-prac¬ 
tice  course,  assuming,  as  a  result  of  their  in¬ 
terview,  that  they  had  secured  a  position  in 
the  general  office  of  a  large  firm.  Later, 
each  student  was  ’’promoted”  to  be  secretary 
to  the  general  manager,  and  finally  to  the 
[X)sition  of  secretary  to  the  president 

While  the  students  are  theoretically  work¬ 
ing  in  the  general  office,  their  duties  are  of 
the  general-clerical  type.  When  a  student 
becomes  "secretary  to  the  general  manager,” 
transcription  work  is  added,  plus  banking 
duties,  editing,  the  writing  of  telegrams,  and 
the  keeping  of  accounts. 

When  the  student  advances  to  the  job  of 
"secretary  to  the  president,”  his  work  be¬ 
comes  'primarily  that  of  a  receptionist  and 
confidential  secretary.  Legal  work,  itiner¬ 
aries,  telephone  technique,  manuscript  typ¬ 
ing,  and  the  composing  of  original  letters 
are  stressed  here. 

I  have  found  that  the  initial-job-contact 
plan  has  made  the  students’  work  more 
meaningful  to  them,  since  they  know  they 
are  being  trained  to  meet  not  only  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  college  but  those  of  the 
local  State  Employment  Service  as  well. 

The  plan  has  given  the  students  more 
self-confidence  during  their  apprenticeship 
period,  which  covers  one  w'eek  in  the  college 
office  and  two  weeks  in  the  office  of  a  local 
businessman. 

Most  important  of  all,  as  graduation  time 
approaches,  the  students  are  not  oppressed 
by  the  dreaded  prospect  of  that  first  inter¬ 
view.  That  is  all  behind  them. 
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Seated,  left  to  right:  Miss  Mary  A.  Stuart,  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Goodfellow,  Paul  L.  Salsgiver. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  P.  M.  Heiges,  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  Alan  W.  Furber,  Noel  P.  Laird, 
Paul  M.  Boynton,  Jay  W.  Miller,  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  Bernard  A.  Shilt. 


The  convention  of  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association,  held  at 
th^  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  April 
2,  3,  and  4,  was  outstanding  in  many  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  this  year  was  Miss  Sadie  Ziegler, 
of  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the 
personification  of  charm  and  executive  abil- 


any  set  in  the  past  when  membership  was 
increasing  rapidly;  and  those  in  attendance 
at  the  business  meeting  gave  Chairman 
Edgeworth  and  the  state  membership  di¬ 
rectors  a  unanimous  vote  of  appreciation 
for  work  well  done. 

The  patriotic  entertainment  prepared  for 
the  evening  of  Good  Friday  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Exhibitors  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Reigner’s  committee  on  arrangements  de¬ 
serves  special  mention  and  commendation. 
Senia  Solomonoff,  well-known  director  of 
pageants,  presented  "Sylvia  and  Her  Wash¬ 
ington  Debutantes"  in  a  most  appropriate 
and  enjoyable  musical  concert. 

Next  year’s  president  of  the  Associated 
Exhibitors  is  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  General 
Manager  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City. 

The  War  £mergency  Committee  of  the 
Association,  consisting  of  Dr.  Peter  Agnew, 
of  New  York  University,  representing  the 
colleges;  John  G.  Kirk,  director  of  business 
education  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the 
high  schools;  and  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Seay,  of 
Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  repre¬ 
senting  the  private  schools,  presented  a  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  and  comprehensive  re¬ 
port.  Abstracts  from  this  report  will  be 


In  the  second  place,  the  Association  held 
its  convention  in  one  of  the  most  hospitable 
and  attractive  centers  of  the  South.  E.  S. 
Donoho,  of  Strayer  College;  Mrs.  Frances 
D.  North,  of  Western  High  School;  Clyde 
B.  Edgeworth,  city  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Reigner,  president 
of  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Company;  and  George 
H.  Hocker,  Chairman,  of  the  Bard-Avon 
School,  and  their  associates  on  the  local 
committees  made  the  hospitality  available  to 
all  in  attendance. 

In  the  third  place,  nearly  800  persons 
attended  the  convention  in  spite  of  tire  and 
gas  shortage  and  many  other  handicaps  of 
traveling  along  the  eastern  coast. 

Clyde  Edgeworth,  membership  chairman, 
reported  a  membership  of  2,182,  only  nine 
members  fewer  than  last  year.  In  these  diffi¬ 
cult  times,  this  is  really  a  better  record  than 


published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President:  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Business  Education,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  Albany. 

Vice-President:  Mary  Stuart,  High  Sch«x)l, 
Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

Secretary:  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director 
of  Business  Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer:  P.  Myers  Heiges,  Chairman,  Busi¬ 
ness  Department,  Central  Commercial  and  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Executive  Board:  Jay  W.  Miller,  Principal, 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and 
Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  ex-officio. 


Other  members  of  the  executive  board,  whose 
terms  have  not  expired,  are:  Alan  Furber,  The 
Chandler  Schools,  Boston;  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  De¬ 
partment  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Noel  P,  Laird, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Supervisor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  and  Rufus  G.  Stickney, 
yearbook  editor,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Boston. 

Next  year’s  convention  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City. 

The  1942  Yearbook  of  the  Association 
will  deal  with  the  subject  of  "Unit  Plan¬ 
ning  in  Business  Education.”  Professor 
Salsgiver  is  the  editor  of  this  yearbook. 


Civil  Service  Standards  Restored 


SPEAKING  BEFORE  the  Eastern  Commer- 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Thursday,  April  2,  Arthur  S.  Flem 
ing,  member  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C., 
made  a  statement  regarding  Civil  Service 
standards  that  will  be  welcomed  by  business 
educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
stated  that  the  Commission  had  lowered  test¬ 
ing  standards  for  typists  and  stenographers 
a  few  months  ago  in  order  to  meet  the 
tremendous  demands  for  this  kind  of  clerical 
assistance  coming  from  almost  every  Federal 
department,  but  that  it  now  realizes  that  the 
lowering  of  standards  was  a  mistake.  The 
Commission  is,  therefore,  taking  immediate 
steps  to  restore  the  original  standards. 

The  minimum  rate  of  dictation  given  by 
the  Civil  Service  examiners  has  been  raised 
from  80  words  a  minute  to  96  words  a 
minute.  The  increase  in  the  typing  rate  had 


not  been  worked  out  when  this  report  was 
written,  but  it  will  be  somewhat  between  35 
and  40  words  a  minute. 

Mr.  Fleming  stated  that  from  December 
7  to  April  1,  in  departmental  services  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  alone,  14,891  additional 
stenographers  and  24,845  additional  typists 
had  been  employed,  making  a  total  just  un¬ 
der  40,000. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  government  personnel  is  em¬ 
ployed  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  total  Federal  pay  roll,  stated  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing  is  1,800,000,  and  a  little  over  200,000 
persons  are  working  in  the  Federal  offices 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Questions  from  teachers  who  are  training 
students  for  Civil  Service  examinations  are 
welcomed  by  the  commission.  Address  all 
questions  to  the  Director  of  Training,  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission. 


The  Government  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Code  of  Wartime  Practices  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press,”  which  is  of  interest  to  school 
journalists  as  well  as  to  adults  in  journalism. 
Seemingly  harmless  statements,  made  in 
good  faith  but  with  poor  judgment,  can 
give  information  to  enemy  agents.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  that  school  paper  sponsors  obtain 
the  pamphlet  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  following  publications  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Uving  Democracy  in  Secondary  Schools,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  National  Defense  Series,  Pamphlet 
No.  7,  1941,  15  cents. 

Government  Sources  of  Information  on  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  preliminary  edition  of  Pamphlet 
No.  2,  Education  and  National  Defense  Series. 
Prepared  by  Hugh  Russell  Fraser  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  Information  Service. 
Multilithed.  Free.  50  pages. 
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IN  the  Business  Education  Digest  recently, 
this  question  and  answer  appears: 

"How  many  writers  and  teachers  of  short¬ 
hand  have  sent  or  received  a  letter  written 
in  shorthand  during  the  past  year?  Not 
many,  if  any.” 

This  answer  can  have  little  or  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact.  We  could  stand  for  "not 
many,”  but  we  can’t  keep  silent  in  the  face 
of  the  almost  total  negation  implied  by  "if 
any.”  We  don’t  know  how  many  "not 
many”  might  actually  be,  but  the  "if  any” 
certainly  implies  a  complete  absence  of  let¬ 
ters  exchanged  in  shorthand;  and  we  are 
here  to  testify  that  we  receive  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  shorthand  letters  every  year — and 
good  ones,  too!  We  feel,  therefore,  that 
the  eminent  author  of  that  article  in  the 
Business  Education  Digest  really  stretched 
the  facts  a  little  when  he  added  "if  any.” 

We  are  heartily  in  agreement  with  that 
writer,  however,  in  his  feeling  that  short¬ 
hand  is  not  used  sufficiently  for  personal  use 
by  those  who  have  learned  it  for  vocational 
use,  although  w-e  disagree  with  him  as  to  the 
reasons. 

His  article  suggests  that  shorthand  is  not 
used  for  personal  use  because  our  teaching 
plans  do  not  include  provision  for  teaching 
shorthand  for  personal  use  in  the  vocational 
courses.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  fellow  worker  in  the  field,  we  must 
say  that  this  just  doesn’t  make  sense.  The 


suggestion  is  made,  for  instance,  that  "we 
must  dictate  personal  material.”  What 
earthly  difference  does  it  make  in  this  con¬ 
nection  whether  we  dictate  collection  letters 
or  love  letters  in  the  shorthand  class? 

If  we  develop  sufficient  skill,  and  the 
right  kind  of  skill,  the  pupil  will  use  short¬ 
hand  in  preference  to  longhand.  There  is 
no  involved  or  abtruse  question  of  teaching 
methods  involved  in  the  failure  to  profit  by 
shorthand  as  a  personal  tool. 

There  is  just  one  reason  why  the  pupil 
uses  longhand  rather  than  shorthand  for 
personal  writing — fie  finds  it  is  easier  to 
write  and  read  longhand  than  to  write  and 
read  shorthand.  Just  as  long  as  our  short¬ 
hand  teaching  produces  a  type  of  shorthand 
response  that  is  difficult  for  the  pupil,  the 
pupil  will  revert  to  longhand  because  it’s 
less  trouble. 

The  key  to  the  whole  problem  was  stated 
explicitly  by  Morrison  over  fifteen  years  ago 
when  he  said  that  the  test  of  learning  of 
any  speed-skill  such  as  shorthand  or  type¬ 
writing  is  the  ability  to  use  the  speed-skill 
while  something  else  is  focal  in  conscious¬ 
ness. 

Because  of  what  Doctor  Gregg  has  called 
"technicitis,”  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  theoretical  details  of  shorthand. 
This  means  that,  as  the  pupil  writes,  he  is 
not  able  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the 
thought  he  is  writing,  but  is  constantly  be¬ 
ing  reminded  of  shorthand  problems. 

When  we  use  Morrison’s  definition  as  our 
criterion  of  shorthand  learning  and  short¬ 
hand  teaching,  we  shall  have  100  per  cent 
personal-use  value  of  shorthand  without 
having  to  "dictate  personal  material”  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  about  dictating 
personal  material.  The  error  lies  in  the 
expectation  that  the  dictation  of  personal 
material  or  the  use  of  similar  activities  will 
make  the  pupil  any  more  likely  to  use  his 
shorthand  for  personal  writing  than  he  is 
now.  When  the  pupil  is  taught  shorthand 
properly,  so  that  shorthand  is  easier  for 
him  to  write  than  longhand,  he  will  take 
the  path  of  least  resistance  and  use  short¬ 
hand  for  all  his  writing  that  need  not  be 
read  by  nonshorthand  readers. 
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There  was  a  time  when  wishful  young 
musicians  wore  long  hair  because  great 
musicians  wore  their  hair  long.  Now  New¬ 
man,  in  his  still  uncompleted  biography  of 
Richard  Wagner,  tells  us  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  even  the  great 
musicians  were  so  poor  that  they  couldn’t 
afford  a  haircut!  Apparently,  therefore,  the 
hair  was  long  because  of  financial  rather 
than  musical  considerations. 

Some  shorthand  pupils  conscientiously 
struggle  to  round  the  angles  in  such  short¬ 
hand  outlines  as  /row  and  much  because 
the  fastest  writers  round  angles.  Assumably, 
therefore,  if  a  slow  writer  could  learn  to 
round  angles,  he  would  become  a  fast 
writer. 

Alas,  no!  Now  we  have  found  that 
rounded  angles  come  from  fast  writing 
rather  than  fast  writing  from  rounded  angles. 
You  get  the  speed,  and  the  angles  will  round 
themselves.  The  rounding  of  the  angles 
is  a  symptom  of  speed  rather  than  a  cause 
of  speed. 

You  REMEMBER  our  humiliation  when 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Missing  Persons 
of  the  New’  York  Police  Department  showed 
that  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  children 
ran  aw'ay  from  home  was  a  desire  to  get 
away  from  school.  What  a  horrible  state  of 
affairs,  when  for  years  and  years  we  have 
been  stressing  the  "child-centered  curricu¬ 
lum,”  and  the  fact  that  we  are  teaching 
children  rather  than  subjects! 

Now  we  have  seen  a  report  (w'hich  we 
cannot  trace  to  its  source)  that  76  out  of 
100  school  children  who  were  asked  what 
they  liked  best  about  the  consolidated  central 
school  which  they  attended  said,  "The  best 
part  of  it  is  the  ride  back  and  forth  in  the 
bus!”  Let  us  hope  that  someone  is  spoofing 
us  about  this — although  that  still  leaves  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Missing  Persons  to 
be  accounted  for. 

A  SHORTHAND  TEACHER  seldom  gets  ver)’ 
far  away  from  word  frequencies.  The  other 
night  when  we  reached  under  our  pillow 
and  pulled  out  Doctor  Horn’s  list,  we  re¬ 
read  the  introduction.  As  always,  it  set  us 
thinking,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of 


interesting  material  in  that  introduction.  I 

Doctor  Horn’s  list  is  based  on  a  total  of 
approximately  5,137,000  running  words.  Ex¬ 
cluding  proper  names,  36,373  different 
word  forms  were  found. 

As  we  have  been  told  so  often,  the  1,000 
most-used  words  made  up  probably  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  running  words. 
Looking  at  it  the  other  way,  though,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  1,000  most-  | 
u.sed  words  constituted  less  than  3  per  cent  I 
of  the  total  of  different  words. 

Even  the  3,000  commonest  words  consti¬ 
tuted  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  different 
words  that  the  stenographer  would  have  had 
to  write  to  take  from  dictation  all  the  run¬ 
ning  words  included  by  Doctor  Horn. 

You  may  think  that  5,000,000  words  is  a 
lot  of  words.  It  is.  But  it  would  represent 
perhaps  25,000  business  letters,  and  a  mod¬ 
erately  busy  stenographer  will  handle  25,000 
letters  in  two  to  four  years. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  concentrate  unduly 
on  the  first  few’  thousand  words  in  order  of 
frequency,  remember  that  although  the  first 
few  thousand  words  in  order  of  frequenq 
may  equip  your  pupils  to  write  as  much  as 
90  per  cent  of  the  running  words  they  will 
have  occasion  to  write,  that  equipment  rep¬ 
resents  somewhere  between  3  per  cent  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  number  of  different  words 
they  may  be  called  on  to  write  in  a  steno¬ 
graphic  career  of  any  length. 

Perhaps  the  only  sc;hool  in  the  world 
that  gives  diplomas  made  of  metal  instead 
of  the  usual  sheepskin  is  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines,  at  Golden,  which  issues  its  grad¬ 
uates  solid  silver  diplomas  in  recognition  of 
Colorado’s  place  as  one  of  the  leading  sil¬ 
ver  states.  This  is  certainly  a  bright  spot  | 
in  an  academic  world  where  usually  even  the  f 
"sheepskin”  has  long  ceased  to  have  any 
family  relationship  with  a  sheep.  We  sup-  ! 
pose  the  next  symbolic  step  of  this  sort  will  j 
be  to  have  teachers’  colleges  issue  their  de-  [ 
grees  on  sheets  of  gold  as  an  ever-present 
reminder  to  the  teacher  that  silence  is  golden. 

Do  you  suppose  those  mining  engineers 
also  receive  a  little  can  of  silver  polish  as  | 
they  graduate  ?  j 
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Central  Commercial 
Teachers  Association 


37th  Annual  Convention,  May  7-9 


Irene  Kessi  er 
President 

THli  thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  C  entral  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  being  held  at  the  Hotel  Russell- 
I.amson,  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  from  May  7 
through  May  9.  The  program  is  scheduled 
as  follows; 

Thursday,  May  ~! 

Private  School  Managers.  Chairman,  H.  E. 
Barnes,  president,  Barnes  School  of  Commerce, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Reception.  Chairman  of  local  committee.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Waugh,  Gates  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Friday,  May  8 
Cieneral  session. 

Luncheon.  Speaker,  Robert  Burlingame,  news 
commentator. 

Round  Tables.  Secretarial;  chairman,  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Hamilton,  Hamilton  School  of  Commerce,  Ma¬ 
son  City,  Iowa.  Business  and  Accounting:  chair¬ 


man,  Ray  Montgomery,  Brown’s  Business  College, 
Peoria,  Illinois.  Office  Machines;  chairman,  Mrs. 
Laura  Puffer,  Platt-Gard  Business  University,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri. 

Banquet  and  Fun  Night  at  the  Tavern  on  the 
Green.  Address  by  Robert  E.  Lee  Hill,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

Saturday,  May  9 

Panel  discussion,  "Business  and  Personality'” 
Chairman:  Miss  Evelyn  Anderson,  Gates  College, 
Waterloo. 

Address  and  business  session. 

The  officers  of  the  C.C.T.A.  are: 

President:  Irene  Kessler,  Gates  College,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa. 

First  Vice-President :  Harold  S.  Williams, 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Second  Vice-President:  Stanley  Shook,  Topeka 
(Kansas)  Business  College. 

Secretary:  R.  E.  Aanestad,  Newton  (Iowa) 
High  School. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Mildred  Elam,  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines. 


Harold  S.  Williams 
First  Vice-President 


Mildred  Elam 
Treasurer 


A  35,0()0-ton  battleship  uses  75  tons  of  rubber,  the  ecjuivalent  of  10,341  automobile 
tires. 

A  75  mm.  gun  carnage  reejuircs  175.3  pounds  of  rubber,  a  troop  carrier  332  pounds,  a 
scout  car  339  pounds,  and  a  37  mm.  anti-aircraft  gun  carriage  190  pounds. — New 
York  Times. 
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Stanley  Shook 
Second  Vice-President 


R.  E.  Aanestad 
Secretary 


An  Economic  Geography  Puzzle 

W.  O.  BLANCHARD,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 


Here  are  incomplete  names  of  large 
lakes,  rivers,  islands,  and  mountains  in 
North  America.  The  consonants  in  the 
first  and  third  groups,  and  the  vowels  in  the 
second  and  fourth  groups,  are  missing. 
Complete  the  names  by  placing  the  proper 
letter  above  each  dash  line. 

I.  LAKES 

1.  — a  —  e  — i - i  —  e  — 

2.  —  a  —  e  —  i - i  —  a  — 

3.  — a  —  e - a - ai  — 

4.  — a  —  e  — u  —  e — io  — 

5. - ea —  — ea —  — a  —  e 

6.  —  a  —  e  E  —  ie 

7. - ea  — - a  —  e  —  a  —  e 

8.  — a  —  e  — u  —  o  — 

9. - ea  —  —  a - —  a  —  e 

10.  — a  —  e  O - a  —  io 

11.  RIVERS 

1.  M  —  ss  —  ss  —  pp  — 

2.  C— I— r  — d  — 

3.  —  h - 

4,  R - Gr  —  nd  — 

5.  St.  L  —  wr — nc  — 

6.  C  —  1  —  mb - 

7.  M  —  ck  —  nz - 

8, - k  —  n 


9.  H  —  d  s  —  n 

10.  M  —  ss - r  — 

III.  ISLANDS 

1.  — a - ou  —  e —  I - a - 

2.  —  o - I - a - 

3  —  e - ou - a - 

4.  A  —  eu  —  ia  —  I - a  —  -  -- 

5.  —  u  —  a 

6.  —  a  —  a  i  —  a 

7.  — i - a  —  io  —  a 

8.  — ue - o  — i  —  o 

9  —  a  —  e - e  —  o  — 

I - a - 

10.  — a  —  a  —  a  I - a - 


IV.  MOUNTAINS 


1. 

G  r - 

n  M - 

n 

t 

2. 

R  — ck- 

-  M - 

n 

t- 

3. 

B1 - 

R  — dg- 

- 

4. 

—  pp  — 

I^ch  — - 

- 

n 

M - 

n  t - n 

s 

5. 

Wh  — t 

—  M - 

— 

n 

6.  C - St  R  —  ng  —  s 

7.  M - nt  McK  —  nl - 

8.  S - rr —  N  —  v  —  d  — 

9.  Br - ks  R  —  ng  — 

10.  C — s  c — d  —  R  —  n  g  — 


Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  official  publication  of 
the  National  Association  of  Business  Teach¬ 
er-Training  Institutions,  The  Bulletin.  The 
appointment  becomes  effective  July  1. 

He  succeeds  Professor  Ann  Brewington, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  under  whose 
editorship  several  exceptionally  valuable 
bulletins  have  been  issued. 

Dr.  Haynes  is  planning  to  publish  in  the 
July  Bulletin  condensations  of  two  doctoral 
studies,  one  on  guidance  in  commercial  edu¬ 


cation  on  the  senior  high  school  level,  and 
one  on  guidance  and  testing  in  business 
teacher-training  institutions. 

He  also  plans  to  publish  in  that  issue  an 
index  of  every  article  that  has  appeared  thus 
far  in  The  Bulletin. 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  honorary  graduate 
fraternity  in  business  education,  has 
granted  charters  for  chapters  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  issued  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  national  president. 
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What  Is  the  Law? 


A  customer  stated  that  she  accepted  the  oder 
made  in  a  newspaper  advertisement.  The  man¬ 
ager  claimed  that  the  merchandise  was  sold  out. 
What  are  the  customer’s  legal  rights?* 

PHI  Theta  Pi,  international  honorary 
commerce  fraternity,  has  announced  the 
results  of  a  recent  election  of  officers, 

Lt.  Chad  C.  Newhouse,  now  in  Honolulu, 
is  grand  chairman,  succeeding  Charles  R. 
McCann,  of  McCann  School  of  Business, 
Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

W.  C.  Angus,  of  the  Angus  School  of 
Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  formerly 
grand  vice-president,  is  grand  president. 

Lawrence  J.  Davis,  Woodbury  College, 
Los  Angeles,  is  grand  vice-president. 

Russell  Campbell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Clyde  Needham  (resigned)  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  editor. 

E.  O.  Fenton,  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Business,  Des  Moines,  was  re¬ 
elected  grand  treasurer;  and  Elmer  J. 
Knisely,  of  Miami-Jacobs  College,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  was  elected  grand  historian,  succeed- 

*  The  customer  has  no  legal  rights.  A  newspaper 
advertisement  is  an  invitation  to  the  public  to 
make  an  offer,  which  may  be  refused  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 


ing  V.  E.  Jernigan,  president  of  Smithdeal- 
Massey  Business  College,  Richmond. 

Plans  for  the  1942  International  Con¬ 
vention  of  Phi  Theta  Pi  were  canceled  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  international  honorary 
commerce  fraternity,  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  members  buy  Defense  Bonds  and 
Stamps  with  the  money  they  would  have 
spent  in  attending  the  convention. 


PI  Omega  Pi,  national  honor  fraternity  in 
business  education,  installed  Beta  Iota 
Chapter  at  Wayne  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  on  March  20  with  thirteen  student 
initiates. 

Four  faculty  members  were  also  initiated; 
James  L.  Holtsclaw,  Director  of  Secretarial 
Science  at  Wayne  University  and  Supervising 
Principal  of  Commercial  Education  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools;  Chester  O.  Weimer, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  Leslie  J.  Whale,  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce;  and  Miss  Hannah  Walker,  High 
School  of  Commerce. 

Installation  officials  were  Miss  Irma 
.Ehrenhardt,  National  Organizer  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan,  who 
is  an  honorary  member. 


Key  to  Economic  Geography  Puzzle 
On  Page  820 


1.  Lakes 

1.  Lake  Winnipeg 

2.  Lake  Michigan 

3.  Lake  Champlain 

4.  I.ake  Superior 

5.  Great  Bear  Lake 

6.  Lake  Erie 

7.  Great  Slave  Lake 

8.  Lake  Huron 

9.  Great  Salt  Lake 
10.  Lake  Ontario 

III.  Islands 

1.  Vancouver  Island 

2.  Long  Island 

3.  Newfoundland 

4.  Aleutian  Islands 
3.  Cuba 

6.  Jamaica 

7.  Hispaniola 

8.  Puerto  Rico 

9.  Cape  Breton  Island 

10.  Bahama  Islands 


II.  Rivers 

1.  Mississippi 

2.  Colorado 

3.  Ohio 

4.  Rio  Grande 

5.  St.  Lawrence 

6.  Columbia 

7.  Mackenzie 

8.  Yukon 

9.  Hudson 

10.  Missouri 

IV.  Mountains 

1.  Green  Mountains 

2.  Rocky  Mountains 

3.  Blue  Ridge 

4.  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tains 

3.  White  Mountains 

6.  Coast  Ranges 

7.  Mount  McKinley 

8.  Sierra  Nevada 

9.  Brooks  Range 

10.  Cascade  Range 
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An  Automatic  Right  Margin  Justi- 
her  for  the  Noiseless  Model  10  was 
recently  introduced  by  Remington  Rand. 
Use  of  the  Justifier,  it  is  claimed,  involves 
no  complicated  measuring  or  counting.  It 
has  proved  valuable  in  the  preparation  of 
copy  for  various  reproduction  processes.  It 
is  available  in  carriage  widths  from  11  to  18 
inches,  in  type  styles  spaced  10  or  12  char¬ 
acters  to  the  inch,  and  with  the  carbon- 
ribbon  attachment. 


r  'J  Pcr-Solve  is  a  new  platen  cleaner  and 
an  excellent  noninflammable  type 
cleaner  developed  by  the  Federal  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Co.,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  alcohol  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 


WITH  restrictions  on  the  manufacture 
of  typewriters  and  other  office  ma¬ 
chines,  it  looks,  at  the  present  time,  as  if 
there  will  be  little  to  record  in  this  column 
in  the  matter  of  new  items;  substitutes,  no 
doubt,  will  be  found  for  many  items.  We 
shall  keep  a  lookout  and  pass  along  what¬ 
ever  we  believe  will  be  of  use  to  teachers, 
the  school  office,  or  students. 

Pa-Preserve  is  a  colorless,  nonin- 
flammable  liquid  that  will  preserve 
documents,  plans,  and  drawings  against  time 
and  wear.  This  liquid,  made  by  Actina, 
Inc.,  may  be  applied  by  dipping,  brushing, 
or  spraying.  It  dries  in  five  minutes  and 
protects  the  paper  and  its  subject  matter 
from  acids,  alkalis,  and  moisture,  it  is 
claimed.  Although  it  is  possible  to  write 
over  its  surface,  unauthorized  alterations  are 
prevented.  The  subject  and  paper  are  in  no 
way  discolored  and  may  be  photo-copied. 
The  dried  surface  will  not  crack  or  split. 


A.  A.  Rowle  May,  1942 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 
51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56 

Name  . 

Address  . 


CA  How  to  Make  Every  Letter  Better,  a 
^  '  handbook  of  helpful  hints  for  secre¬ 
taries  and  executives,  is  offered  by  the  Royal 
Typewriter  Company.  The  booklet  includes 
information  on  better  letters,  shorthand  sug¬ 
gestions,  punctuation,  words  often  mis¬ 
spelled,  correct  sentence  structure,  correct 
setups,  margins,  posture,  fingering,  and 
other  interesting  and  useful  facts. 

r  C  The  Victory  Telometer,  pictured  on 
799,  deserves  your  considera¬ 
tion  if  one  of  yOur  classrooms  needs  a  new 
clock.  This  direct  reading  electric  numeral 
clock,  bearing  the  injunction,  "Make  ever)' 
minute  count!"  should  encourage  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  exactly  that.  The  makers,  M. 
M.  Gottlieb  Associates,  say  the  Telometer 
"is  a  constant  stimulant  for  loyalty,  patri¬ 
otism — an  urge  to  make  the  most  of  fleet- 
ing,  priceless  time.”  The  clock  is  19^^ 
inches  high  and  is  made  of  well-finished 
walnut  and  gum  wood. 


Artwood  is  the  trade  name  for  a  new 
wood  filing  cabinet  line  designed  and 
introduced  by  the  Art  Metal  Construction 
Company,  because  of  the  shortage  of  mate¬ 
rial  for  civilian  uses.  Tlie  Artwood  files  can 
be  obtained  in  letter  and  legal  sizes,  with 
or  w  ithout  locks.  In  height  and  depth,  these 
filing  cabinets  match  the  steel  files  made  by 
the  same  company.  The  finish  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  standard  green,  and  there  are  plastic 
drawer  pulls,  label  holders,  and  knobs. 
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Our  Students  Develop  Personality 
Through  Self-Criticism 

BEULAH  H.  BURRELL 

Head,  Cotmnercial  Department,  Union  High  School,  Lodi,  California 


Fortunate  are  the  pupils  who  can  study  per¬ 
sonality  improvement  in  a  separate  course  that 
does  not  take  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
skill  development!  The  author  of  this  article 
hesitated  to  write  about  what  her  school  was 
doing  but  was  prompted  by  two  other  teachers' 
B.E.W.  contributions:  one  urged  classroom 
teachers  to  do  more  writing';  the  other  was  a 
report  of  a  personality-training  program.* 

ONE  of  my  most  perplexing  problems 
in  teaching  has  b^n  the  development 
of  satisfactory  personal  traits  in  students  in 
our  vocational  classes.  Many  times  I  found 
that  we  had  worked  hard  to  help  a  student 
develop  fine  skills  only  to  find  that  when 
graduation  day  came  we  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  him  or  her  for  a  position  because  of 
a  lack  of  that  very  necessary  thing  we  call 
"a  good  personality.”  I  found,  too,  that  I 
was  taking  too  much  time  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  skills  to  devote  to  this  other 
work,  so  I  asked  permission  to  have  a  class 
for  the  commercial  majors  where  I  could 
devote  the  entire  time  to  personal  develop¬ 
ment. 

My  approach  to  the  problem  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Mr.  Bucher*;  however,  I 
by  no  means  intend  to  imply  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  better. 

We  work  on  the  basis  of  self-criticism. 
Through  assigned  readings  and  class  re¬ 
ports,  the  students  study  personality.  A 
thorough  study  is  made  of  traits — introver- 
tive  and  extravertive — desirable  and  undesir¬ 
able.  With  this  study  we  have  a  series  of 
tests,  which  the  students  take  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  no  one  but  themselves  will  ever 

‘"Why  Don’t  Teachers  Write  A  letter  to  the 
editor.  The  Business  Education  World,  November, 
1941,  p.  ii. 

*"Per-Slam-Ality — A  Group  Project  in  Personality 
Improvement,”  K.  Ezra  Bucher,  The  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation  World,  November,  1941,  p.  212. 


have  access  to  the  results  of  these  tests. 

By  the  time  we  reach  the  testing  stage, 
each  one  is  intensely  interested  in  his  or  her 
own  personality,  and  I  impress  upon  the 
students  the  necessity  of  being  honest  with 
themselves  in  answering  the  questions,  as  it 
is  through  them  that  they  are  to  find  their 
own  faults  or  strong  points. 

We  correct  the  tests  by  discussing  each 
question  and  coming  to  an  understanding 
of  its  correct  answer.  This  always  provides 
a  lively  class  discussion  in  which  even  the 
most  timid  students  participate. 

Another  study  covers  grooming.  After 
the  study  and  testing  program  on  this  sec¬ 
tion,  I  see  some  of  the  notoriously  untidy 
ones  coming  to  school  with  fresh  blouses 
every  day,  their  shoes  brushed,  etc.,  while 
the  bolder  ones  have  toned  down  their  make¬ 
up  and  discarded  their  loudest  garments. 
Frequently,  by  this  time  in  the  course,  I 
can  detect  in  many  of  the  students  a  very 
different  attitude  toward  school  and  their 
work. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  this  course  is 
in  its  fourth  year  now,  and  w'e  have  the 
largest  class  enrollment  we  have  ever  had, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  insisted  that  the 
counselors  not  give  me  any  students  who 
are  not  commercial  majors. 

The  work  is  done  from  a  syllabus,  which 
I  find  myself  frequently  changing  as  new 
literature  is  written  on  the  subject.  The 
syllabus  is  arranged  to  fall  into  four  main 
sections,  because  our  school  year  is  divided 
into  four  grading  periods.  That  allows  us 
a  quarter  on  each  section. 

The  first  quarter  is  devoted  to  "Back¬ 
ground  Development.”  In  this  unit  we  do 
much  work  on  vocabulary  development, 
learning  to  use  reference  books,  keeping  up 
on  current  news  through  a  weekly  review  of 
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editorials  in  the  newspapers,  etc.  For  a  basic  examine  the  local  job  outlook.  Here,  again, 
text  in  this  quarter  we  study  Give  Yourself  self-analyses  are  made  to  see  what  jobs  each 
BacKground,  by  Bond.  student  is  best  adapted  to. 

The  second  quarter  we  devote  to  the  study  Our  last  unit  has  been  developed  because 
of  “Personality."  We  have  a  large  bibliog-  of  a  special  need  in  this  locality  for  an  outlet 
raphy  and  a  shelf  reserved  for  these  books  for  our  graduates.  Since  this  is  primarily 
in  our  school  library.  an  agricultural  community,  we  cannot  absorb 

In  the  third  quarter  we  study  "The  Job —  all  our  graduates;  therefore,  they  go  into 
How  to  Get  It  and  How  to  Keep  It.”  We  Civil  Service.  This  last  unit  is  given  over  to 
discuss  the  job  situation  in  general  and  then  training  for  Civil  Service  tests  and  work. 

Teaching  Merchandise  Knowledge 

M.  LUTHER  SCOTT 


Lewistown  ( Pennsylvania ) 

The  era  of  salesmanship  in  which  the 
chief  equipment  of  the  salesperson  was 
a  bag  of  tricks  and  the  "gift  of  gab”  has 
passed.  Five  or  ten  years  ago,  when  this 
kind  of  selling  was  rampant  in  the  country, 
the  volume  of  a  salesman’s  sales  talk  and 
the  size  of  his  bag  of  tricks  determined  his 
status  and  pay. 

In  our  new  era  of  salesmanship,  the  good 
store  and  the  good  salesperson  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  store  and  salesperswi 
exist  mainly  to  advise  and  serve  the  con¬ 
sumer  intelligently.  The  A-1  salesperson 
does  not  rely  on  the  weaknesses  of  human 
beings  or  on  superfluous  courtesy  to  sell  his 
merchandise.  He  relies,  first  of  all,  on  his 
knowledge  of  merchandise,  and  second,  on 
other  techniques  nec*essary  to  bring  the  sale 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

In  teaching  this  topic,  one  might  ask, 
"Of  what  does  merchandise  knowledge  con¬ 
sist?” 

Knowledge  of  merchandise  consists  of  the 
following:  What  is  the  name  of  the  prod¬ 
uct?  Of  what  materials  is  it  made?  What 
advantages  does  it  possess  that  makes  it  at¬ 
tract  the  customer?  Is  it  well  made?  Will 
it  meet  the  customer’s  needs?  If  made  of 
fiber,  is  it  washable?  How  long  will  it 
wear?  Why  is  it  worth  the  money?  In 
what  sizes  and  colors  does  it  come?  Are 
any  guarantees  offered  ?  What  practical 
tests  might  be  made  to  prove  its  worth? 

Here  are  the  procedures  we  use  to  get 
the  students  to  read  and  use  publications: 


Junior-Senior  High  School 

1.  A  list  of  the  most  commonly  sold  ar¬ 
ticles  is  handed  to  the  student. 

2.  Each  student  is  asked  to  choose  any 
three  articles  in  the  list,  as  long  as  his  choice 
does  not  conflict  with  the  choice  of  another. 

3.  If  the  student  selects  shoes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  must  do  the  following:  (1)  List 
all  trade  names  he  can  find  in  shoes;  (2) 
report  the  special  selling  points  of  each; 

(3)  compare  selling  prices  and  quality; 

(4)  tell  how  he  would  judge  the  worth  of 
the  merchandise. 

4.  Several  days  are  spent  in  supervised 
study.  The  student  goes  through  catalogues, 
trade  publications,  consumer  publications, 
sales  manuals,  advertisements,  etc.,  to  get 
the  desired  information. 

5.  After  students  have  assembled  the  in¬ 
formation,  the  material  is  presented  to 
the  class  by  means  of  oral  reports.  In  this 
way,  students  acquire  some  knowledge  about 
the  common  articles  of  merchandise  on  the 
market. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  claim  that  the  students 
gain  a  wealth  of  knowledge  about  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  I  maintain  that  they  come  to  the 
realization  that  one  cannot  sell  successfully 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  store.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  more  merchandise  knowledge  a 
salesperson  has,  the  more  he  will  be  able 
to  sell.  This  point  should  be  thoroughly 
stressed  in  retailing  classes.  My  classes  have 
adopted  as  a  motto,  "One  cannot  sell  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  merchandise  knowledge.” 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


J.  Dewberry  Copeland  William  J.  Hamilton  John  C.  DeLaurenti  James  Gemmell,  Jr 


Dr.  j.  Dewberry  Copeland  recently  as-  supervisor  of  business  training  for  the  U.  S. 

sumed  his  new  duties  as  head  of  the  Army  Signal  Corps  Depot,  Philadelphia,  has 

Departments  of  Economics  and  Secretarial  been  a  commercial  teacher  in  the  Upper 

Training  at  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Darby  Senior  High  School  for  the  past  thir- 

Women,  Milledgeville,  where  he  succeeds  teen  years  and  also  head  of  the  Commercial 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Taylor,  who  resigned  to  take  Department  of  West  Philadelphia  Evening 

a  position  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  High  School. 

Atlanta.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  president  of  the  Penn- 

Dr.  Copeland  has  been  assistant  professor  sylvania  Business  Education  Association  and 
of  commerce  at  Mary  Washington  College,  an  officer  in  the  Philadelphia  Business  Edu- 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  cation  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 

He  received  his  Ed.D.  degree  from  New  State  Education  Association.  He  is  prepar- 

York  University  and  trained  commercial  ing  a  doctoral  thesis  and  has  completed  all 

teachers  for  six  years  in  the  P.  K.  Yonge  the  academic  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Laboratory  School  of  the  University  of 

Florida.  He  has  contributed  to  professional  John  C.  DeLaurenti  has  obtained  a 
periodicals  and  has  held  office  in  state  and 

regional  associations.  He  is  a  member  of  supervisor  of  distributive  education 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  other  fraternities.  f°r  Illinois  in  order  to  wcept  an  appoint- 

ment  with  the  War  Production  Board,  Di- 
DR.  Myrick  H.  Sublette  has  succeeded  vision  of  Priorities,  at  St.  Louis,  for  the 

Dr.  J.  Dewberry  Copeland  at  Mary  Wash-  duration  of  the  war.  Mr.  DeLaurenti  has 

ington  College,  with  the  title  of  assistant  a  master’s  degree  from  New  York  Univer- 

professor  of  business.  Dr.  Sublette’s  Ph.D.  sity,  where  he  held  a  teaching  fellowship 

is  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  in  1939-1940,  and  has  pursued  additional 

member  of  the  Illinois  Bar.  graduate  study  at  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Sublette  is  the  author  of  a  textbook  on  ,  ^  ,  .  .  .  ,  ^ 

accounting  and  an  article  in  the  American  emmeli^  Jr.,  ormer  y  ea  o 

Bur  Anodation  Journd.  He  has  taught  at 

the  University  of  Omaha,  Nebraska  State  j^e*  York)  High  School,  has  ,oined  the 

Teachers'  College,  and  the  College  of  St.  f"'' 

Teresa,  Winona%innesota.  Teachers  Albany. 

Mr.  Gemmell  has  studied  at  the  Uni- 

WiLLiAM  J.  Hamilton,  recently  appoint-  versity  of  Wyoming,  Syracuse  University, 

ed  head  of  the  In-Service  Training  Depart-  and  the  college  where  he  now  teaches,  and 

ment  of  the  Civilian  Training  Section  and  has  written  magazine  articles  on  typing. 
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Chaklls  J.  JhNStN  has  resigned  as  di¬ 
rector  of  business  education  at  Chester 
(Pennsylvania)  High  School  to  accept  the 
position  of  director  of  personnel  for  the 
Heppenstall-Eddystone  Corporation  of  Ed- 
dystone,  Pennsylvania,  which  manufactures 
steel  forgings. 

Mr.  Jensen  has  contributed  articles  on 
placement  to  the  Busin j;ss  Education 
World.  His  new  position  will  no  doubt 
enable  him  to  make  further  useful  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  teaching  of  business  subjects. 

Robert  Prosser,  for  the  past  five  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Commercial  Department  at 
Chester  High  School,  succeeds  Mr.  Jensen. 

William  E.  Hainls,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  held  a  temporar)-  appointment  on 
the  Business  Education  Service  statf  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  War  Production 
Board  as  Senior  Administrative  Analyst.  In 
his  new  position,  Mr.  Haines  will  be  direct¬ 
ly  engaged  in  important  war  activities. 

Mr.  Haines  was  supervisor  of  business  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  several  years  and  is  editor  of 
the  Co-operative  Secretarial  Training  De¬ 
partment  of  the  B.E.W. 

Miss  Ellln  C.  Talcott,  who  has  been 
a  partner  in  the  Moody  school.  New  Britain, 
Connecticut,  since  its  establishment  fifteen 
years  ago,  assumed  full  ownership  of  the 
school  on  Aprii  1. 

Miss  Talcott  received  her  professional 
training  at  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts;  at  Simmons  College,  Boston; 
and  at  Columbia  University,  New'  York. 
Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Moody  school, 
she  was  a  teacher  in  several  public  schools 
of  Connecticut,  and  for  four  years  she  was 
director  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Lyman  Hall  High  School  in  Walling¬ 
ford. 

Miss  Talcott  is  an  active  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  professional  associations  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  a  presiding  officer  of  the  Connecticut 
Business  Educators  Association.  She  was 
president  of  that  organization  in  1939  and 
is  still  a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 


Among  her  prolessional  achievements  Is 
her  training  of  the  champion  typists  and 
stenographers  who  ten  times  brought  back  to 
New  Britain  the  state  championship.  A 
group  of  students  under  her  instruction  also 
won  the  New  England  states  typing  cham¬ 
pionship  in  a  contest  held  in  Boston. 

Miss  Alvina  Prais,  youngest  official 
shorthand  'reporter  in  Michigan,  recently 
earned  the  Gregg  175-word  gold  medal. 


Alvina  Prais  (lower  left)  takes  testimony  in  the 
court  of  Judge  Neuenfelt  (above) 


w  hich  was  presented  to  her  by  the  Hon.  Lila 
Neuenfelt,  first  woman  circuit  court  judge  in 
that  state.  Judge  Neuenfelt  recessed  the 
Wayne  County'- Circuit  Court,  Detroit,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  presentation  of  the  medal 
to  twenty-three-year-old  Miss  Prais. 

Miss  Prais  is  a  graduate  of  the  Eordson 
High  School,  Dearborn,  where  she  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Stanley  S.  Smith,  head 
of  the  Commerce  Department.  She  is  also 
a  graduate  of  the  Shorthand  Reporting 
School  of  Detroit  Commercial  College, 
where  she  trained  under  Miss  Lola  Maclean. 

Charles  T.  Hamilton,  commercial 
teacher  in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles  W. 
Hamilton,  Assistant  in  Secondary  Education, 
in  charge  of  commercial  education  for  the 
state  of  New  Jersey. 
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M.  llLKbhKT  I’RtiiMAN  has  bccn  awarded 
the  Ph.D.  degree  by  New  York  University. 
His  thesis  title  is  "TTie  Articulation  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Law’  in  Secondary  Schools  and  Classes.” 
Dr.  Freeman  is  a  faculty  member  of  the 
West  Side  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  a  member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

I'RANtis  G.  Ltii  has  been  appointed  vice¬ 
principal  of  the  East  Side  High  School, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  head  of  the  commercial  department. 

Mr.  Lee  has  degrees  from  Boston  College 
and  from  Fordham  University,  New  York 
City.  He  holds  a  special  certificate  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  from  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Victor  R.  McCormick,  for  the  past  sev- 
veral  years  an  instructor  in  accounting  and 
mathematics  in  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  at  the  University  of  Detroit, 
recently  joined  the  accounting  staff  of  the 
auditor  general’s  office  of  the  city  of  De¬ 
troit. 

Mr.  McCormick  has  degrees  from  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  University  of  Iowa.  In  addition  to 
his  college  teaching,  he  has  taught  in  high 
schools  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

Robert  H,  Murdy  has  been  advanced 
to  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent 
of  New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  Schools. 

Mr.  Murdy  for  many  years  was  assistant 
principal  and  head  of  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  Bedford  Senior  High 
School.  Varied  and  thorough  business  ex¬ 
perience  gave  him  an  excellent  background 
for  his  administrative  duties — he  had  been 
a  clerk,  a  stenographer,  and  a  public  ac¬ 
countant,  president  of  a  manufacturing  or¬ 
ganization,  and  a  corporation  director. 

During  the  first  World  War,  Mr.  Murdy 
served  as  principal  of  the  Soldiers’  Schools 
at  Camp  Upton,  New'  York,  and  Camp  Lee, 
Virginia.  He  has  also  been  principal  of 
the  Evening  High  School  in  New  Bedford. 
.  He  is  a  Past  Commander  of  New  Bedford 
Post  No.  1  of  the  American  Legion.  He  is 
interested  in  athletics  and  is  much  in  de¬ 
mand  as  an  official  at  football  games. 


Claickson  Groos,  for  seven  years  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Commercial  Division  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Vocational  and 
Technical  School,  has  entered  the  Navy  as 
an  ensign.  Mr.  Groos  has  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree,  a  law  degree,  and  a  license  to  practice 
law  in  Texas.  He  has  been  studying  toward 
a  master’s  degree  in  education  at  St.  Mary’s 
University,  San  Antonio. 

Harry  Collins  Spillman,  of  New  York 
City,  well-known  business  educator  and  au¬ 
thor,  addressed  three  hundred  Minnesota 
superintendents  of  schools  at  a  banquet  held 
in  St.  Paul  recently. 

The  title  of  his  address  was  "Building 
the  World  of  Tomorrow.” 

Mr.  Spillman  is  in  constant  demand  as  a 
speaker  before  Rotary  and  other  service 
clubs,  as  well  as  educational  associations 
throughout  the  country. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Business  Education  World, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  business- 
education  field  committee  of  the  Association 
for  Education  by  Radio,  according  to  an  offi¬ 
cial  announcement  from  the  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  of  the  War  Department. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  feels  that  business  education  has  an  im¬ 
portant  significance  in  radio  and  education 
which  justifies  the  setting  up  of  this  field 
committee. 

Among  the  educators  who  have  been 
asked  to  serve  on  the  business  education 
committee  are  Joseph  DeBrum,  of  Stanford 
University,  and  Dr.  Harold  S.  Hedman,  of 
the  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  public  schools. 
The  activities  of  this  committee  will  be  re¬ 
ported  in  the  B.E.W.  from  time  to  time. 

George  E.  Mc:Clellan,  head  of  the 
Littleford-Nelson  School  of  Commerce, 
Cincinnati,  has  assumed  new  duties  as 
branch  manager  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  McClellan  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Rotary  Club  for  six  years  and  is  a  past 
president  of  that  organization.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Hughes  High  School  and  served 


may.  1942 
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in  the  Army  during  the  first  World  War. 

Mr.  McClellan  has  been  prominent  in 
business-teacher  asstxiations  and  in  1938 
was  president  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation,  which  is  now  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  Assexiation. 

E.  D.  Basshit  has  been  appointed  acting 
head  of  the  business-education  division  of 
the  San  Diego  (California)  Vocational 
School.  He  was  formerly  supervisor  of  the 
evening  division  of  the  school.  Mr.  Bassett 
has  taken  over  the  duties  of  Ralph  Choplin, 
who  is  on  leave  of  absence  to  take  graduate 
work  at  Claremont  (California)  College. 

Mr.  Bassett  received  his  A.B.  degree  at 
Fresno  (California)  State  College  and  his 
M.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Before  going  to  San  Diego,  Mr.  Bassett 
was  head  of  the  Business  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  San  Luis  Obispo  (California) 
Junior  College.  He  was  also  a  teacher  at 
the  Merritt  Business  School,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Leonard  W.  Thompson,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College, 
Hays,  was  granted  the  Ph.D.  degree  by  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  on 
February  3,  1942.  Dr.  Thompson  majored 
in  economics. 

Dr.  Thompson  holds  the  B.S.  degree  in 
education  and  the  B.S.  degree  in  commerce 
from  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Em¬ 
poria.  He  also  holds  the  M.B.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
Dr.  ITiompson  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  and  Pi  Omega  Pi  fraternities. 

David  C.  McIntosh,  president  of  the 
McIntosh  Business  College,  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
on  March  31.  Death  was  due  to  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  Mr.  McIntosh’s  brother,  Edward  D. 
McIntosh,  principal  of  the  McIntosh  School 
in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  died  on  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  following  a  long  illness. 

David  C.  McIntosh  was  a  native  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Ontario.  He  had  been  a  resident  of 


Dover  for  forty-five  years.  He  was  a  former 
president  of  the  New  England  Business 
College  Association,  a  life  member  of  the 
Dover  Rotar}-  Club,  and  a  past  district  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  193d  district  of  Rotary'  Inter¬ 
national.  He  w'as  also  affiliated  with  several 
Masonic  bodies  and  was  a  member  of  the 
(ncheco  Country  Club. 

Mr.  McIntosh  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Florence  Murdock,  four  daughters, 
two  sons,  a  brother,  and  three  sisters. 

Dr,  Ben  G.  Graham,  superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pennsylvania)  schools 
since  1930  and  long  prominently  associated 
with  educational  affairs,  died  on  March  20 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one  after  an  illness  of 
several  months. 

Dr.  Graham  was  one  of  the  country’s  best- 
known  public  school  administrators  and  a 
leader  at  national  education  conventions. 
He  wrote  extensively  for  educational  peri¬ 
odicals  and  participated  in  many  educational 
surveys.  Recently  he  had  spent  much  time 
in  Washington,  conferring  with  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  on  matters 
pertaining  to  civilian  defense. 

Dr.  Graham  was  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  ^hool  Admini¬ 
strators  and  was  a  member  of  the  National  j 
Co-ordinating  Committee  of  Education  and 
Defense.  Fully  aware  of  the  significant  part 
that  public  education  can  play  in  national 
defense.  Dr.  Graham  said  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  that  the  most  important  contribution 
public  education  can  make  is  in  building  the 
morale  of  our  young  citizens.  "When  de¬ 
mocracy  is  threatened,’’  he  said,  "the  thing 
that  supports  and  sustains  our  people  is  the 
faith  in  a  democratic  way  of  life.” 

Dr.  Graham’s  first  teaching  position  was 
in  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
taught  for  three  years — from  1900  to  1903. 
Subsequently  he  taught  in  other  Pennsylvania 
schools.  In  1919  he  was  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  New  Castle,  which 
office  he  occupied  until  1926,  when  he  went 
to  Pittsburgh  to  be  an  associate  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
first  associate  superintendent,  and  three 
years  later  he  was  made  superintendent. 
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Dr.  Graham  studied  at  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  received  three  degrees — an 
A.B.,  an  M.A.,  and  a  Doctor  of  Science.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 


Juniata  College,  and  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Graham  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
four  sons,  four  daughters,  a  brother,  and 
three  sisters,  to  whom  the  editors  extend 
their  sincere  sympathy. 


A  Typing  Teacher  Teaches 
Teachers  Typing 

ALTHEA  CHRISTENSON 


Twenty  members  of  our  faculty  in 
the  grades  and  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  formed  a  typing  class,  meeting  on 
Monday  nights  in  the  high  school  typewrit¬ 
ing  room.  A  few  of  them  had  operated  a 
typewriter  on  the  "Hunt  &  Peck  System,” 
but  all  were  started  on  the  assumption  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  typing. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  mechanics 
of  various  machines,  the  teacher-students  be¬ 
gan  work  on  drills  of  one  letter,  several  let¬ 
ters,  and  then  words.  They  typed  together 
so  as  to  achieve  rhythm  from  the  start.  Those 
who  missed  out  on  one  part  of  the  drill  were 
urged  to  go  on  anyway. 

Drills  lasted  from  20  to  30  minutes  at 
first,  and  textbook  lessons  were  assigned  to 
be  typed  whenever  the  teachers  had  time  to 
practice.  (Time  seems  to  be  a  minus  quantity 
in  a  pedagogue’s  life.) 

After  the  learners  had  mastered  the  key¬ 
board,  rules  were  given  about  centering, 
punctuation  marks,  and  corrections.  Most 
of  the  lessons  had  less  than  five  or  six  errors. 

After  fifteen  lessons,  short  speed  tests 
were  typed ;  then  came  adapted  signs  and  the 
typing  of  personal  letters.  At  the  twentieth 
lesson,  speed  tests  were  lengthened  to  15 
minutes.  At  this  time,  too,  business  letters 
were  introduced.  One  lesson  involved  the 


cutting  of  a  stencil — and  teachers  were  just 
as  interested  in  the  results  as  pupils  always 
are! 

Drop-outs  began  at  about  the  tenth  lesson 
and  continued  through  the  fifteenth.  After 
that,  50  per  cent  of  the  starters  attended 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  thirty  meetings. 

After  Lesson  30,  the  words-per-minute 
scores  were  as  follows:  36  (this  teacher  had 
had  some  training  years  before),  31,  30,  29, 
24,  24,  22,  17,  16,  13,  11,  8. 

Since  progress  in  typing  depends  on  the 
amount  of  practice,  advancement  varied,  but 
the  keen  interest  and  concentration  of  the 
teachers  enabled  them  to  do  exceptionally 
good  work  for  the  time  expended.  Some¬ 
times  they  had  no  time  at  all  for  practice 
between  lessons. 

The  interest  of  the  teacher  group  has 
been  a  source  of  much  inspiration  for  the 
regular  typing  classes.  Some  of  the  junior 
typists  worked  diligently  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  teachers  in  their  lessons  and  tests.  'There 
was  rivalry  among  the  teachers,  too,  in  com¬ 
pleting  lessons  or  making  the  fewest  errors. 

As  a  result  of  their  typewriting  lessons, 
teachers  in  our  school  system  understand  the 
standards  of  good  typing,  can  do  their  own 
personal  typing,  and  demand  a  high  type  of 
secretarial  work  from  student-secretaries. 


A  ONE- YEAR  FELLOWSHIP  in  the  study  of  calendar  revision,  pointing 
toward  a  change  in  the  present  Gregorian  calendar,  has  been  established  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  conjunction  with  the  World  Calendar 
Association,  of  which  Miss  Elisabeth  Achelis  is  president.  A  monograph  for 
teachers  b  expected  to  result  from  the  proposed  study. 
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cause  the  position  is  one  for  which  he 
would  like  to  apply.  The  student  writes  his 
letter  as  if  he  had  finished  his  training. 

I  feel  that  the  project  accomplishes  two 
things: 

1.  It  requires  the  student  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  requirements  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  one  vocation.  His  choice 
of  a  life  work  is  based  on  knowledge  rather 
than  hearsay. 

2.  As  the  paper  must  be  typed  in  manu¬ 
script  form  and  as  it  includes  a  bibliography, 
it  serc'es  as  an  excellent  review  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  learned  in  typing. — Dorothy  Dyke- 
man,  Placer  Union  High  School  and  Junior 
Collepe,  Auburn,  California. 


HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

.  _  .  .  EOITOH  _ 
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Typing  a  Table  of  Contents 

IN  my  typing  classes,  when  outlining  and 
discussing  the  material  for  the  next  bud¬ 
get,  I  find  it  convenient  to  dictate  a  table 
of  contents  that  is  to  become  part  of  the 
budget. 

Besides  providing  the  students  with  addi¬ 
tional  practice  in  typing  from  dictation,  this 
also  gives  them  a  check  list  when  assembling 
the  various  pages  of  the  budget  and  serves 
as  another  opportunity  to  apply  principles 
of  tabulation  and  arrangement  to  a  practical 
project. 

As  a  rule  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  typing 
students  to  use  the  care  in  typing  work  for 
their  own  use  that  they  use  in  preparing 
their  work  in  class.  To  further  this  end,  1 
give  credit  for  all  typing  work  of  which  1 
receive  carbon  copy,  regardless  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  work.  This  gives  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  check  the  style  and  arrangement 
and  make  recommendations  for  future  work, 
I  find  also  that  the  table  of  contents  elim¬ 
inates  many  of  the  excuses  for  incomplete 
budgets  and  aids  me  in  finding  quickly  the 
pages  that  need  careful  checking. — /.  M. 
Gustafson,  Graveraet  High  School,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Michigan. 


The  question  facing  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  is  not  "to  be  or  not  to  be”  but 
"what  to  be.”  In  an  effort  to  help  my  stu¬ 
dents  solve  this  problem,  I  devote  the  last 
six  weeks  of  the  secretarial-training  course 
to  a  study  of  vocations. 

As  secretarial  training  in  our  school  is 
a  two-semester  course,  we  have  time  to  de¬ 
vote  six  weeks  to  this  project.  For  one- 
semester  courses,  the  time  given  to  the  proj¬ 
ect  would  probably  have  to  be  reduced. 

Each  student  in  this  class  is  assigned  a 
term  paper  on  the  subject,  "My  Vocation.” 
As  the  title  of  the  paper  implies,  each  stu¬ 
dent  chooses  the  vocation  that  particularly 
interests  him  and  makes  a  study  of  it.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  study  are  such  factors  as  the 
necessary  qualifications,  the  education  or 
training  required,  and  the  opportunities  for 
advancement. 

The  students  are  encouraged  to  talk  with 
persons  already  employed  and  to  mention 
by  name  the  educational  institutions  in  the 
vicinity  where  they  might  receive  the  train¬ 
ing  needed.  In  this  section  are  listed  the 
entrance  requirem^ts  of  the  schools  chosen, 
the  cost  of  attending,  and  the  courses  offered. 

On  the  final  page  is  a  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  written  by  the  student.  The  letter  is 
an  answer  to  an  actual  advertisement  that  the 
student  has  clipped  from  the  newspaper  be¬ 


An  Imaginary  Trip  Through  the 
Nation's  Capital 
;  VERY  pupil  in 


the  junior-business-train- 
■I—'  ing  classes  is  given  a  hectographed  map 
of  Washington,  which  becomes  the  basis  for 
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a  class  contest  and  also  a  record  of  individ¬ 
ual  achievement.  The  principal  exhibits 
and  the  proposed  route  are  indicated  by  col¬ 
ored  inks.  On  the  back  of  the  map  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  buildings  to  be 
visited  and  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
points  necessary  to  reach  each  of  them. 

In  order  to  see  every  building,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  obtain  a  total  of  sixty  p>oints  on 
tests,  projects,  classwork,  and  home  assign¬ 
ments.  The  teacher  may  vary  the  number 
of  points  according  to  his  particular  subject 
and  method  of  teaching,  but  the  optimum 
time  for  the  contest  is  from  three  to  four 
weeks. 

,  The  buildings  are  visited  in  the  following 

!  order.  Progress  from  one  to  another  requires 


the  indicated  number  of  points. 

i 

j  Building  Points 

Capitol  . 2 

Library  of  Congress . 3 

Supreme  Court  Building  . 4 

Soldiers’  Home  . 3 

House  where  Lincoln  died  . 3 

Mellon  Art  Gallery . 3 

F.  B.  1 . 5 

Aquarium,  Department  of  Commerce  . 2 

U.  S.  Treasury . 3 

Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  . 3 

Washington  Monument  . 4 

Navy  Building . 2 

Lincoln  Memorial  . 3 

Arlington  National  Cemetery .  2 

Lee’s  Mansion  . 3 

Mt.  Vernon  . 2 

Pan-American  Union  Building . 2 

Red  Cross . 2 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Building . 4 

White  House  . 5 

Total  . 60 


The  first  student  to  complete  the  trip  is 
the  winner,  and  a  picture  is  taken  of  him 
sitting  on  the  Washington  Monument.  This 
trick  snapshot  is  made  by  having  the  win¬ 
ner  sit  on  a  ladder  behind  a  cardboard 
Washington  Monument. — AWy  Ellen  AUir- 
ing,  Langley  Junior  High  School,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

A  Challenge  to  Teachers 

WHY  not  let  your  students  see  that  you 
can  do  what  you  ask  them  to  do.^ 
The  suggestion  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  earn  well-deserved  appreciation 


and  at  the  same  time  to  inject  new  life  into 
the  typewriting  and  shorthand  classes.  It  is 
a  well-established  fact,  psychologically  tested 
and  proved,  that  people  do  not  object  to  do¬ 
ing  what  their  leader  will  do  with  them. 

Surprise  your  class  some  day  by  taking  one 
of  the  time  drills.  A  student  will  willingly 
keep  time  for  you.  Another  day  ask  one  of 
the  students — herself  a  secretary-to-be — to 
dictate  to  you  as  rapidly  as  she  can  read. 
Don’t  be  embarrassed  if  the  score  for  your 
first  timed  drill  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be; 
neither  be  discouraged  if  you  cannot,  at  first, 
"keep  up”  with  the  dictation.  Try  again, 
and  watch  the  students  glow  with  pride  at 
each  gain  in  speed  you  make. 

Does  the  plan  work  in  practice.^  It  has 
for  me — with  results  that  find  expression  in 
a  100  per  cent  gain  in  the  respect  of  my 
pupils  for  their  teacher’s  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  and  in  the  development  of  co-operation 
and  fair  play. — Elizabeth  Monroe,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  (Georgia)  Consolidated  Schools. 

For  Baseball  Fans  and  Others 

O  play  shorthand  baseball,  we  divide 
the  class  into  two  teams  and  elect  a 
captain  for  each  team.  The  captains  keep 
score,  preferably  on  a  section  of  the  black¬ 
board  blocked  off  like  the  form  customarily 
used  for  recording  baseball  scores. 

The  students  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
room.  Each  one  "comes  up  to  bat”  by  read¬ 
ing  a  list  of  words  or  a  group  of  sentences. 
If  the  first  student  to  come  to  bat  reads  the 
portion  assigned  to  him  without  making  a 
mistake,  he  proceeds  to  first  base.  The  sec¬ 
ond  "batter,”  by  reciting  correctly,  forces 
the  first  student  to  second  base;  the  third 
successful  student  sends  him  to  third  base; 
the  fourth  brings  him  to  the  home  plate — 
and  the  team  has  scored  one  point.  Only 
one  base  may  be  made  at  a  time. 

If  a  student  makes  an  error  he  is  "out.” 
If  he  hesitates,  the  "umpire,”  the  teacher, 
counts  one-two-three;  then,  if  the  student 
still  fails  to  answer,  he  is  counted  out.  There 
are  the  usual  three  outs  to  an  inning.  There 
are  no  foul  balls.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
students  to  move  about  the  room  for  the 
bases. — Sister  Anna  Mary,  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Summer  School  Directory  Supplement 

Many  schools  that  will  offer  commercial  teacher-training  and  content  subjects 
this  summer  were  listed  in  the  April  B.E.W.  In  the  following  supplementary 
list  are  included  schools  whose  announcements  reached  us  too  late  for  that  issue. 


ALABAMA 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn. 
June  8  to  July  18.  Zebulon  Judd,  Director; 
Martin  L.  Beck,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Alabama,  University.  June  8 
to  July  17;  July  19  to  August  23.  Dr.  John 
McClure,  Director;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Blood,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

ARXANSAS 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  College,  Russellville. 
May  25  to  July  3.  G.  R.  Turrentine,  Dean  and 
Registrar. 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadel- 
phia.  June  1  to  July  3;  July  6  to  August  8. 
Matt  L.  Ellis,  President;  Otis  Whaley,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

State  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College, 
Magnolia.  May  27  to  July  1.  Gladys  Estes, 
Director. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  June  10 
to  July  21;  July  22  to  August  28.  Dr.  H.  G. 
Hotz,  Director;  Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Green,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

COLORADO 

Adams  State  Teachers  College,  Alamosa. 
June  1  to  June  13  (intersession);  June  15  to 
July  17;  July  20  to  August  20. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
American  University.  June  25  to  August  27. 
G.  B.  Woods,  Director;  Peter  P.  Stapay,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  State  Woman’s  College,  Valdosta. 
June  8  to  August  21.  Dr.  J.  A.  Durrenberger, 
Director;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Puckett,  Department 
Head. 

Georgia  Teachers  College,  Collegeboro.  June 
8  to  August  21.  Z.  S.  Henderson,  Director. 
Oglethorpe  University,  Oglethorpe  University. 
June  9  to  August  29.  Dr.  H.  J.  Gaertner,  Di¬ 
rector;  Dr.  Mark  Burrows,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  June  8  to 
August  21.  T.  W.  Reed  Registrar;  H.  E.  Ellis, 
Department  Head. 

FLORIDA 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Talla¬ 
hassee.  Two  terms:  June  15  to  July  25;  July 
27  to  August  29.  Dr.  Ralph  Eyman,  Director; 
Miss  Luella  Richey,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Summer 
vocational  courses  conducted  at  Daytona  Beach. 


June  12  to  August  19.  Robert  Dolley,  Di- 
rector. 

ILLINOIS 

Gregg  College,  Chicago.  July  6  to  August  14. 
Paul  M.  Pair,  Director;  W.  W.  Lewis,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 
June  15  to  August  6.  Dr.  R.  W.  Fairchild, 
President;  Arthur  Williams,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  June  8  to  July 
18;  July  20  to  August  29.  Robert  B.  Browne, 
Director;  Dean  T.  E.  Benner,  Department  Head. 

IOWA 

Saint  Ambrose  College,  Davenport.  June  22 
to  July  31.  Reverend  A.  J.  Burke,  President. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Ha>s. 
June  1  to  July  24;  July  27  to  August  21.  Dr. 
E.  R.  McOrtney,  Director;  Dr.  Leonard  W. 
Thompson,  Department  Head. 

Southwestern  Kansas  College,  Winfield. 
June  8  to  August  1;  August  3  to  August  29. 
T.  Reese  Marsh,  President. 

KENTUCKY 

Berea  College,  Berea.  June  4  to  August  27. 

Dean  A.  G.  Weidler,  Department  Head. 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College, 
Richmond.  June  10  to  July  18;  July  20  to 
August  26.  W.  C.  Jones,  Dean  and  Director; 
Dr.  W.  J.  Moore,  Department  Head. 

MAINE 

Auburn  Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Auburn. 
June  22  to  August  18.  Miss  Agnes  C.  Seavey, 
Director. 

MARYLAND 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  June 
22  to  August  12.  Dean  Harold  Benjamin,  Di¬ 
rector;  Dr.  J.  Marvin  Sipe,  Department  Head. 

MICHIGAN 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  June  29 
to  August  21.  Dean  L.  A.  Hopkins,  Director; 
J.  M.  Trytten,  Department  Head. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Delta  State  Teachers  College,  Cleveland. 
June  2  to  August  12.  Dean  W.  H.  Zeigel, 
Director;  C.  V.  Casady,  Department  Head. 

MISSOURI 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Springfield.  May  27  to  July  28.  Roy  Ellis, 
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President;  Dr.  W.  V.  Cheek,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  June  15 
to  August  7;  June  15  to  September  3.  Dean 
Theo.  W.  H.  Irion,  Director;  Miss  Merea  Wil¬ 
liams,  Department  Head. 

NEBRASKA 

The  Commercial  Extension,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Omaha.  Two  terms:  June  8  to  July 
15;  July  16  to  August  21.  O.  J.  Dickey,  Di¬ 
rector. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha.  June  12  to 
August  4.  Reverend  Thomas  S.  Bowdern,  S. 
J.,  Director;  Dr.  F.  E.  Walsh,  Department 
Head. 

Nebraska  State  Normal  College,  Chadron. 
June  8  to  August  7.  Dr.  Wiley  G.  Brooks, 
Director;  Miss  Maude  Ummel,  Department 
Head. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne. 
June  8  to  August  7.  Dr.  J.  T.  Anderson, 
President. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College,  Mont¬ 
clair.  July  6  to  August  14.  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Sprague,  President  and  Director;  Francis  R. 
Geigle,  Department  Head. 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  State  Teachers  College,  Silver 
City.  June  1  to  July  24.  Leon  M.  Bower, 
Director;  Elmer  C.  Humphrey,  Department 
Head. 

NEW  YORK 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Division — Chautauqua.  July  6  to 
August  14.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Principal  of  In¬ 
struction;  Alfred  H.  Quinette,  Department 
I  Head. 

Fordham  University  School  of  Education, 
New  York.  July  6  to  August  14.  Rev.  John 
F.  Dwyer,  S.  J.,  Director;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Hain- 
feld.  Department  Head. 

Long  Island  University,  New  York.  June  8 
to  August  28.  Dr.  Hugo  C.  M.  Wendel,  Di¬ 
rector;  Dr.  R.  Earl  Lovett,  Department  Head. 
Hartwick  College,  Oneonta.  June  15  to  Sep¬ 
tember  5.  Dean  Louis  F.  Hackemann,  Director; 
Dr.  E.  A.  Brand,  Department  Head. 

Nazareth  College  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 
July  6  to  August  14.  Sister  Teresa  Marie,  Di¬ 
rector;  Miss  Elizabeth  Fake,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester.  Interses¬ 
sion  May  15  to  June  25.  Summer  Session 
June  29  to  August  8.  Henry  C.  Mills,  Director; 
Mary  Ehret,  Department  Head. 

I  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory.  June  8  to 
August  26.  G.  R.  Patterson,  Director;  H.  L. 
Creech,  Department  Head. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

State  Normal  School,  Mayville.  June  1  to 
July  24.  Cyril  W.  Grace,  President;  Miss 
Gena  Ostby,  Department  Head. 

OHIO 

The  2L\nerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Co¬ 
lumbus.  July  6  to  August  17.  E.  A.  Lupfer, 
Principal. 

OKLAHOMA 

East  Central  State  College,  Ada.  May  25 
to  July  23.  A.  Linscheid,  President. 
Northwestern  State  College,  Alva.  June  2 
to  July  10;  July  10  to  August  21.  C.  O.  New- 
lun.  President;  Miss  Wilma  A.  Ernst,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh.  June  29  to 
August  7.  Rev.  Edward  M.  Smith,  Director; 
Dr.  A.  Lester  Pierce,  Department  Head. 
Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown.  Three 
terms:  June  2  to  June  20;  June  22  to  August 
1;  August  3  to  August  22.  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Bucher,  Director;  Dr.  Etta  C.  Skene,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Bryant  College,  Providence.  June  24  to  Au¬ 
gust  5.  John  L.  Allan,  Director. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell.  June 
1  to  July  3;  July  6  to  August  7.  Dr.  M.  D. 
Smith,  Director;  A.  R.  Shoemaker,  Department 
Head. 

TEXAS 

Baylor  University,  Waco.  June  8  to  August 
27.  Dr.  Lorena  Stretch,  Director. 

Dallas  College  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dallas.  June  10  to  July  20;  July  21 
to  August  29.  Dr.  C.  A.  Nichols,  Director; 
Miss  Eva  Lee  Hagar,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Houston,  Houston.  June  4  to 
July  15;  July  16  to  August  27.  Dean  N.  K. 
Dupre,  Director;  Robert  A.  White,  Department 
Head. 

VERMONT 

University  of  Vermont  Summer  Session,  Bur¬ 
lington.  July  8  to  August  18.  Bennett  C. 
Douglass,  Director. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Liberty  State  Teachers  College,  West 
Liberty.  Two  terms:  June  8  to  July  17;  July 
20  to  August  28.  Dr.  Paul  N.  Elbin,  President 
and  Director. 

CANADA 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

July  2  to  August  7.  G.  F.  Manning,  Director. 
Western  Canada  High  School,  Calgary,  Al¬ 
berta.  July  2  to  August  7.  Dr.  W.  H.  Swift, 
Director. 
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Introduction  to  War  Economics 

Brown  University  Economists,  Richard  D. 
D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1942,  248 
pages,  $1.25  (paper  cover). 

Literature  in  the  field  of  war  economics  has 
not  been  abund4nt  until  recently.  This  volume  is 
a  worthy  addition  to  the  now  rapidly  growing 
list. 

Although  each  chapter  in  this  series  of  essays 
was  written  by  a  different  person,  there  is  con¬ 
tinuity  throughout  the  volume. 

The  various  chapters  are  well  documented  and 
contain  many  good  references  and  numerous  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  of  value.  The  bibliographies  at  the 
chapter  ends  include  not  only  the  recent  books 
in  the  field  but  also  references  to  articles  and 
volumes  that  appeared  during  and  shortly  after 
World  War  I. 

The  chapters  on  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
war  are  particularly  well  done.  They  constitute 
a  brief  resume  of  possible  methods  of  financing 
the  war  effort  from  the  standpoint  of  both  public 
and  business  finance. 

There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  monetary  and 
banking  systems  that  gives  a  good  and  concise  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  may  be  expected  during  war  days. 
The  essay  on  control  of  prices  indicates  methods 
by  which  our  competitive  price  structure  can  be 
altered. 

The  difference  between  democracies  and  dicta¬ 
torships  at  war  are  clearly  brought  out.  The 
necessity  for  post-war  economic  planning  is  made 
plain  in  the  final  chapter.  The  point  is  made 
that  "national  economic  planning”  may  be  a 
truly  democratic  process,  involving  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  long-established  economic  principles. 

This  simply  written  explanation  of  the  eco¬ 


nomic  policies  the  United  States  must  apply  to 
achieve  ultimate  victory  is  one  of  the  most  help¬ 
ful  volumes  now  available  for  citizen  and  student. 


your  High  School  Record: 

Does  it  Count? 

Robert  D.  Falk,  South  Dakota  Press, 
Pierre,  South  Dakota,  100  pages,  Sl/j  x  11, 
$1.90  (spiral  binding). 


Of  course,  the  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
title  is  that  your  high  school  record  does  count. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  pupils  some 
of  the  techniques  used  by  business  and  industry 
in  "weeding  out”  their  applicants  for  positions 
and  rating  their  employees. 

Mr.  Falk,  who  is  State  High  School  Supervisor 
for  South  Dakota,  has  assembled  these  materials 
so  that  boys  and  girls  may  know  while  they  are 
in  school  that  their  high  school  record  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  future  employers. 

Mr.  Falk  solicited  letters  of  advice  to  future 
employees,  application  blanks,  rating  sheets,  etc. 
from  many  personnel  directors.  The  letters  and 
documents  are  reproduced  in  the  booklet.  There 
are  letters  from  aircraft  executives,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  F.B.I.,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  of  business  institutions,  and  admission  offi¬ 
cers  of  universities. 

The  book  is  filled  with  excellent  teaching  ma¬ 
terial.  While  the  individual  teacher  or  pupil 
could  probably  obtain  a  few  such  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  by  direct  correspondence,  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  request  of  businessmen  the  impossible 
burden  of  supplying  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  materials  necessary  to  impress  pupils  with 
the  importance  of  their  present  daily  lives.  Mr. 
Falk  has  rendered  an  unique  service  by  compiling 
and  reproducing  these  letters  and  documents  of 
exceptional  value. 


Science  Education  in  Consumer  Buying 

George  L.  Bush,  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  1941,  228  pages,  $2.35. 

One  of  the  aims  of  this  book  is  to  encourage 
science  teachers  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
urgent  need  for  consumer  education  and  the  part 
that  science  education  may  have  in  meeting  the 
need.  Dr.  Bush  does  not  intend  that  science  edu¬ 
cation  should  take  over  consumer  education,  but 
that  it  should  bear  its  share  of  responsibility. 

The  book  deals  with  the  need  for  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  sources  of  materials,  and  suggestions  for 
"broader  horizons.”  The  teacher-reader  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  "broader  generalizations  and  prob¬ 
lems  for  solution  as  opposed  to  the  present  tend¬ 
ency  to  consider  as  the  ends  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  the  learning  of  detailed  facts  dealing  with 
the  purchase  of  particular  commodities.” 
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Several  books  widely  known  as  sources  of  con¬ 
sumer  education  are  critically  appraised.  State¬ 
ments  made  in  these  books  are  examined  with 
relation  to  their  acceptance  or  rejection  by  science 
teachers.  Private  testing  and  rating  agencies. 
Federal  Government  agencies,  and  professional 
associations  are  examined  as  to  their  contributions 
to  consumer  education.  Separate  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  foods  and  health,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
commodities  for  special  study — all  from  the  point 
of  view  of  inclusion  in  natural-science  courses.  An 
annotated  bibliography  of  selected  references  is 
appended. 

Dr.  Bush  bravely  examines  the  controversial 
features  of  consumer  education  and  the  accusations 
made  of  some  consumer  groups.  He  concludes 
that  teachers  must  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
their  work  is  directed  toward  the  truth  and  to¬ 
ward  complete  fairness  to  all  parties  concerned. 
He  believes,  with  other  teachers  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  that  teachers,  consumers,  advertisers,  and 
businessmen  may  work  together  to  improve  and 
increase  the  goods  and  services  available  to  con¬ 
sumers,  His  attitude  toward  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  constructive  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  book  with  an¬ 
other  on  consumer  education  published  at  the 
same  time.’  Dr.  Tonne  points  out  briefly  the 
contributions  of  courses  in  applied  science  and 
lists  some  of  the  products  of  science  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  care  of  which  form  part  of  the  subject 
matter  of  consumer  education.  Although  different 
sets  of  facts  are  presented  in  the  two  books,  the 
conclusions  reached  relative  to  the  aims  of  con¬ 
sumer  education  and  the  problems  involved  are 
substantially  the  same. 

As  courses  in  consumer  education  shared  by 
various  departments  are  rare,  the  responsibility 
for  the  course  in  any  one  school  is  borne  by  one 
department.  No  matter  in  which  department  the 
course  is  taught,  the  materials  listed  and  the  sug- 

’Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Consumer  Education  in  the 
Schools,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1941,  365  pages. 

Pamphlet 

Notes  on  Education  and  the 
Nation  Emergency 

College  of  Education,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  March,  1942.  Mimeographed. 

What  are  schools  doing  about  the  war  emer¬ 
gency?  What  changes  should  be  made  in  school 
programs  to  meet  wartime  conditions? 

These  pressing  questions  have  not  been  neglect¬ 
ed  by  the  school  people  of  the  country.  That 
educators  have  been  active  in  this  matter  of  ad¬ 
justment  of  schools  to  emergency  conditions  is 
proved  by  a  bibliography  of  several  pages  that  has 
appeared  within  the  few  months  since  our  entry 
into  the  war.  Civilian  defense  and  training  for 
wartime  occupations  are  the  topics  listed  most 
frequently. 


gestions  made  in  Science  Education  in  Consumer 
Buying  are  valuable  to  the  teacher. 

Company  Administration  and 
Personnel  Records 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  M.  Virtue,  Military 
Service  Publishing  Company,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  1942,  $1.50  (paper  cover) ; 
$2  (cloth  cover) . 

The  part  of  this  book  dealing  with  personnel 
records  "including  personnel  office  organization 
and  procedure”  is  useful  in  business  education 
as  it  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  Army  paper 
work.  More  and  more  numerous  as  the  days  go 
by  are  requests  to  teachers  of  typewriting  for 
short  courses  in  the  typing  of  army  forms. 

Army  forms,  properly  filled  out,  are  reproduced 
in  this  book.  They,  together  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  on  office  organization  ond  procedure,  are 
useful  in  the  training  of  young  men  preparing  for 
office  work  in  the  Army. 

Goodwill  Letters  that  Build  Business 

William  H.  Butterfield,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1940,  300  pages.  Trade 
price,  $3.50;  School  price,  $2.65. 

Professor  Butterfield  thinks  of  good-will  let¬ 
ters  as  those  written  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
cementing  customer  friendshijj — the  "unnecessary” 
letters  of  business.  This  book,  therefore,  differs 
from  other  books  on  business  correspondence  in 
that  it  treats  of  letters  written  without  "some 
tangible  objective.”  It  is  unusual,  too,  in  that 
one  of  the  expressed  aims  is  "to  give  you  a  few 
hours  of  interesting  reading.” 

More  than  four  hundred  business-building 
good-will  letters  are  reproduced.  The  analyses 
are  presented  in  short,  lively  paragraphs. 

This  book  is  more  a  treasury  of  letters  than  a 
textbook,  unless  a  special  course  in  good-will 
letters  is  offered. 

Materials 

Secondary  Education  in  War  Time 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  Vol.  26,  No. 
104,  Washington,  D.  C.,  February,  1942, 
$2  a  year. 

A  series  of  articles  around  the  central  theme 
of  adjustment  of  schools  to  emergency  conditions 
is  included  in  this  bulletin.  The  topic  receiving 
the  greatest  amount  of  attention  is  the  acceleration 
of  secondary-school  pupils. 

These  articles  treat  of  a  matter  of  immediate 
concern  to  business  education.  Because  of  the 
great  need  for  trained  office  workers,  intensive 
courses  in  business  subjects  have  already  been  set 
up  in  certain  communities.  These  intensive  pro- 
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grams  constitute  acceleration  in  that  they  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  other  graduation  requirements  for  se¬ 
lected  seniors  and  eliminate  the  post-high-school 
training  that  may  have  been  planned  for  these 
pupils. 

Acceleration,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  articles 
included  in  this  bulletin,  has  many  angles.  The 
group  must  be  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of 
maturity  and  ability  to  benefit  from  the  opportun¬ 
ity.  There  must  be  co-operation  with  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  to  insure  that  pupils  are  trained 
for  actual  jobs.  Youth  should  be  cautioned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  will  serve  their  country  better  by 
getting  broad  vocational  training  than  by  leaving 
school  early  to  accept  one-skill  jobs. 

The  authors  of  the  articles  in  this  bulletin  place 
the  schools  in  a  dignified  and  worthy  position  in 
relation  to  the  nation’s  war  effort.  They  state  that 
the  schools  have  the  responsibility  of  providing 
the  development  of  the  basic  skills,  learning,  and 
training  in  personnel  for  war-industry  effort;  di¬ 
recting  wartime  pursuits  for  both  youth  and 
adults;  and  constituting  centers  for  maintaining 
civilian  morale.  They  believe  that  the  primary 
function  of  secondary  education  is  to  provide  a 
program  of  wholesome  development  of  abilities 
of  all  youth  of  secondary-school  age. 

There  is  mention  of  adjustments  to  permit  pu¬ 
pils  to  enter  college  at  an  earlier  date  than  under 
normal  conditions.  There  is  talk,  also,  of  provid¬ 
ing  instruction  for  more  hours  per  day,  more 
days  per  week,  and  more  weeks  per  year.  To  help 
solve  these  problems  and  put  the  emergency  pro¬ 
grams  into  operation,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  War-Time  Commission  has  been  set  up. 

A  War  Policy  for  American  Schools 

Educational  Policies  Commission,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1942,  47  pages,  10  cents. 

A  digest  of  this  pamphlet  appears  in  the  March, 
1942,  Journal  of  Business  Education,  p.  33. 

The  Schools  Carry  On 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  Vol.  26,  No. 
105,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March,  1942,  $2 
a  year. 

A  condensed  report  of  the  papers  presented  at 
the  1942  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators. 

Early  Business  College 
Bank  Notes 

John  A.  Muscalus,  Norristown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1942,  12  pages  (paper  cover),  50 
cents. 

This  pamphlet  lists  and  describes  bank  notes, 
currency,  or  paper  money  used  by  early  business 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Mr.  Muscalus  has  based  the  descriptions  on 
notes  in  his  collection.  A  study  of  these  notes, 
apart  from  their  lithographic  value,  can  reveal 
the  mother  institutions,  the  courses  offered,  tech¬ 
niques  used,  and  the  officers  of  the  colleges. 

Vocations  for  Women 

A  series  of  pamphlets.  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York, 
1941-1942.  Reprints  of  articles  appearing 
in  the  Independent  Woman,  15  cents  each. 

These  reprints  of  vocational  articles,  running 
the  alphabetical  gamut  from  accounting  and  avi¬ 
ation  to  statistics  and  war  work,  tell  what  women 
have  accomplished  and  what  they  may  expect  to 
accomplish  in  these  fields. 

For  example,  the  article  on  Public  Relations  is 
entitled,  "Keys  to  a  Public  Relations  Career.”  The 
field  of  public  relations  is  introduced  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  need  for  public  relations  counsels  who 
are  special  pleaders  for  their  clients  "before  the 
court  of  public  opinion.”  Necessary  qualities  and 
duties  are  then  listed.  Inspiring  mention  is  mac' 
of  women  conspicuously  successful  in  this  field. 
Salaries  are  quoted  and  a  bibliography  appended. 

A  file  of  these  reprints  is  suitable  for  the  office 
of  the  counselor  to  college  girls  studying  careers. 

Britain's  Trade  in  the  Post-War  World 

Planning  Pamphlets  No.  9,  National 
Planning  Association,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1941,  35  pages,  25  cents. 

The  National  Planning  Association  is  made  up 
of  representatives  from  government,  business, 
labor,  sciences,  and  professions.  Planning  pamph¬ 
lets  are  issued  ten  or  more  times  each  year. 

In  this  pamphlet,  decisions  to  be  made  by  both 
the  United  States  and  Britain  after  the  war  are 
considered — a  nationalistic  policy  vs.  international 
collaboration.  Many  aspects  of  the  matter,  backed 
by  statistics,  are  presented.  The  picture  painted 
is  a  gloomy  one. 

This  pamphlet  is  mentioned  here  as  an  example 
of  the  type  of  booklet  now  available  for  study 
of  present  world  conditions. 

Tests 

lER  General  Clerical  Test,  Institute  of 
Education  Research,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  New  York.  No  date. 

This  test  has  been  used  in  schools  and  offices 
for  the  past  few  years.  It  consists  of  sections 
on  simple  arithmetic,  the  use  of  codes,  the  copy¬ 
ing  of  numbers,  the  obtaining  of  certain  informa¬ 
tion  from  statistical  tables,  use  of  words,  checking, 
reading  words  spelled  backwards,  and  general  in¬ 
formation. 
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From  an  Office  Manual 

J.  F.  RICE 


Mr.  rice  is  correspondence  adviser  for 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company, 
Chicago.  The  inspirations  for  his  bulletins, 
from  which  we  quote  here,  come  straight 
from  actual  business  dictation.  This  is  No. 

3  of  a  continuing  series. — Editor. 

How  to  Avoid  the  Negative 
An  utterance  in  affirmative  form  is  usually 
more  appealing  and  more  persuasive  than 
one  in  negative  form.  "We  wish  we  could 
help  you”  may  create  a  better  impression 
than  "We  are  sorry  we  cannot  help  you.” 

Naturally,  the  negative  form  is  sometimes 
allowable — even  unescapable.  If  it  is  used 
judiciously,  it  is  not  harmful,  but  that  if  is 
important. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  avoid  making 
a  flatly  negative  statement.  It  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  escape  the  aianger  of  a  negative  /w- 
plication  in  an  affirmative  utterance. 

Although  such  an  implication  may  pass 
unnoticed  by  many  readers,  there  is  always 
the  likelihood  that  some  undesirable  interpre¬ 
tation  will  be  made.  A  humorous  inference 
may  wreck  a  serious  assertion.  A  haphazard 
inference  by  someone  in  a  critical  mood  may 
intensify  an  unfriendly  feeling. 

All  in  all,  every  effort  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  misinterpretation  is  worth  all 
the  time  it  takes. 

The  following  examples  show  how  easy 
it  is  to  leave  the  way  open  for  some  damag¬ 
ing  inference. 

"It  is  a  great  improvement  over  last  year’s 
model.”  This  implies  that  the  previous 
model  was  defective. 

Without  negative  implication:  "It  is  even 
better  than  last  year’s  model.” 

"If  you’re  half  as  smart  as  we  think  you 
are,  you’ll  order  several  boxes  of  these  fine, 
seasoned  cigars.”  This  implies  that  you  are 
not  smart  if  you  don’t. 

Without  negative  implication:  "If  you  or¬ 
der  several  boxes  of  these  fine,  seasoned 
cigars,  you  will  be  taking  full  advantage 
of  an  exceptional  offering.” 


Either  or  Each? 

Error;  "There  was  a  man  at  either  side.” 

Correction:  "At  each  side.” 

The  word  either  is  too  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  synonym  for  each.  When  you 
say  that  some  person  or  thing  is  to  be  placed 
at  either  side  (or  end)  of  an  object,  you 
mean,  as  surely  as  words  mean  anything,  at 
one  side — either  side — but  not  both. 

Either  implies  an  alternative — this  OR 
that.  If  you  really  mean  that  two  persons  or 
things  are  to  be  placed,  you  must  say  at  (or 
on)  EACH;  both  sides  are  involved. 

If  only  Mr.  A  were  to  be  seated  at  a  table, 
obviously  he  could  be  placed  at  either  end 
— one  end.  But  when  there  are  two  men  in¬ 
volved,  both  ends  of  the  table  must  be 
used.  Consequently,  there  is  a  man  at  each 
end.  "Either”  would  not  describe  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  all. 

Gilding  the  Lily 

Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  use  modifiers 
extravagantly.  Anything  good  or  bad  is 
usually  extremely  good  or  very  bad — if  not 
"awfully”  or  "terribly.”  A  new  hat  may  be 
only  "nice”  or  "swell”  or  "becoming,”  but 
usually  (time  out  for  the  men)  it  is  no  less 
than  "perfectly  adorable.” 

This  word  extravagance  is  not  harmful 
in  itself.  The  trouble  is  that  we  often  gild 
the  lily  to  death,  as  the  following  inaccurate 
phrasings  show: 

"This  magazine,”  said  a  famous  man  re¬ 
cently,  "is  more  indispensable  than  ever, 
since  the  war  began.”  Maybe  it  was,  is, 
and  will  be  indispensable,  but  there  is  no 
question  of  more  or  less. 

"These  machines  are  more  accurate.”  They 
are  either  accurate  or  inaccurate.  They  might 
be  more  nearly  accurate  than  some  others. 
This  expression  belongs  in  the  discard,  with 
"more  perfect.” 

"It  is  in  close  proximity  to  .  .  .”  Prox¬ 
imity  is  defined  as  "close  or  very  near.” 
This  lily  needs  no  paint. 
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Each  month  th*  B.  E.  W.  qiTai  in  thii 
department  some  5.000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Special-Form  Review  Sentences 

By  JANE  H.  O’NEILL 

1.  The  distinguished  citizen  spoke  before  the 
Junior  board  of  Trade. 

2.  The  American  Express  Company  sent  the** 
trunk  by  a  special  messenger. 

3.  The  literary  efforts  of  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  w'riteis  are  of  little*®  commercial  value. 

4.  The  attorney  observed  the  negligent  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  clerk  in  his  office. 

5.  After*®  Christmas  the  exchange  bureau  is 
kept  very  busy. 

6.  The  wholesale  merchant  gave  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  bonus*®  to  his  bookkeeper  and  secre¬ 
tary  in  recognition  of  their  distinguished  services. 

7.  Silence  signifies'®"  consent. 

8.  The  premium  on  the  insured  property  is 
due  June  4. 

9.  The  application  for  a  loan  met  with  the'* 
approval  of  the  bank;  however,  the  corporation 
must  establish  sound  commercial  references. 

10.  His  statement'*®  was  of  little  consequence 
as  far  as  the  jury  was  concerned. 

11.  The  class  was  quite  familiar  with  the  exer¬ 
cise'*®  to  be  practiced  for  homework. 

12.  From  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  partial'*"  to  the  defendant. 

13.  Before  the  War  the  husband  had  accom¬ 
panied  his  wife  on  many  a  pleasant  journey 
across*"  the  Atlantic. 

14.  In  subsequent  issues  a  comparison  will  be 
made  of  the  newspaper  comment  followingf* 
publication  of  the  testimony  of  prominent  legis¬ 
lators. 

15.  That  wholesale  merchant  stocks  a  great**® 
variety  of  novelties. 

16.  Congress  spoke  authoritatively  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  measures  for  defense. 

17.  The**®  corporation  seemed  curious  about  the 
defendant  in  the  case. 

18.  The  people  were  greatly  disappointed  and**" 
disturbed  to  find  the  coupons  valueless. 

19.  The  young  attorney  was  given  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  new  Bureau.** 

20.  I  hope  my  application  will  gain  your  ap¬ 
proval  as  well  as  the  approval  of  those  holding 
authoritative**"  positions  in  the  firm. 

21.  The  institution  was  independent  of  any 
local  aid. 

22.  The  legislators**"  at  the  state  legislature  are 
in  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  doctrines  as 
set  forth  are  constitutional.**" 


23.  Be  neither  conspicuous  in  dress  nor  loud 
in  conversation. 

24.  The  independence  of  the  American**"  people 
entitles  them  to  much  freedom. 

25.  The  freight  train  left  the  yards  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  passenger*"®  train. 

26.  The  vote  of  the  jury  will  decide  the  verdict 
of  the  defendant 

27.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  be  punctual**" 
for  school. 

28.  The  coupons  were  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  booklet. 

29.  The  man  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
and  cheered  in**"  a  loud  voice. 

30.  The  salesman  sent  in  his  resignation  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

31.  The  pupil  sat  through  the  remainder**®  of 
the  period  in  grim  silence. 

32.  Testimonials  from  society  ladies  advertise 
many  beauty***  aids. 

33.  The  text  of  the  speech  appeared  in  the 
weekly  publication,  and  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
many  readers.*® 

34.  A  good  pen  is  indispensable  as  a  writing 
tool. 

35.  The  man  from  headquarters  investigated 
the  automobile**"  accident  and  found  that  it  was 
unavoidable. 

36.  The  secretary,  bookkeeper,  clerk,  and  mes¬ 
senger®*"  felt  that  their  services  were  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  organization. 

37.  The  salesman  turned  in  large  wholesale 
orders*®"  for  Christmas  novelty  goods. 

38.  Patrons  of  the  store  may  check  parcels 
while  shopping. 

39.  The  poor  family  does  not  ask**"  for 
sympathy,  but  for  help. 

40.  All  legislators  must  answer  the  roll  call 
when  the  legislature  convenes  to*"®  legislate  upon 
important  foreign  matters. 

41.  The  large  fortune  received  by  the  young 
wife  made  her  independent  of®*"  her  husband. 

42.  Literature  courses  are  provided  pupils  in 
college. 

43.  All  his  efforts  went  to  fulfilling  his**®  de¬ 
sire  for  making  a  substantial  fortune. 

44.  The  prosecuting  attorney  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  witness**"  was  entitled  to  every 
courtesy. 

45.  Some  people  consider  automobiles  a  lux¬ 
ury  ;  however,**"  inuch  pleasure  can  be  derived 
from  them. 

46.  It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  hear  that  a  cure 
for  the  peculiar  disease*""  had  been  made  public 
early  today. 
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A  Bill  of  Duties 

From  “The  Friendly  Adventurer” 

IN  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS  this  is  not  a  war 
of  armed  forces  alone,  it  is  far  more  than  that. 

It  is  a”  war  of  ideas  ...  a  war  to  dominate  the 
thinking  and  living  of  the  world  for  centuries 
to  come. 

The^  important  thing  is  to  live  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  not  just  to  talk  about  it,  or  write 
about  it. 

As  a“  guide  to  democratic  living,  Melvin  Evans, 
a  nationally  known  management  engineer,  has 
developed*®  a  Personal  Bill  of  Duties  which  we, 
as  American  citizens,  should  adopt  to  safeguard 
our  Bill  of  Rights.*®®  Here  are  ten  of  the  points 
to  live  by: 

1.  I  will  start  the  day  with  a  sincere  purpose 
and  feeling  of  dynamic**  goodwill. 

2.  I  will  cultivate  awareness  of  "others,”  their 
problems  and  interests. 

3.  I  will  be  alert  and’^®  willing  to  give  the 
other  fellow  a  boost — tactfully — even  though  this 

j  may  mean  letting  him  get  the  credit. 

4. **®  I  will  earnestly  and  energetically  seek  the 
economic  and  spiritual  welfare  of  my’*®  family 
and  myself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  devote  a  sul> 
stantial  portion  of  my  time  to  the  welfare  and 
interests*®  of  those  alwut  me. 

5.  I  will  be  scrupulously  honest,  sincere,  and 
loyal  in  all  my  thinking  and  acting.'* 

6.  Whatever  I  do  will  be  done  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  with  a  passion  for  thoroughness. 

7.  I  will*®  cultivate  the  art  of  patience  under 
all  circumstances,  beginning  at  home. 

8.  I  will  devote  a  definite^  portion  of  my 
time  daily  to  maintaining  my  vitality  at  high 
pitch,  through  good  health  habits:  sleep,  exer¬ 
cise,*®  fresh  air,  good  eating  and  drinking. 

9.  I  will  tirelessly  add  to  my  knowledge,  not 
only  that  of  my  job,  but*®®  also  any  information 
that  will  make  me  a  more  effective  citizen. 

10.  Through  resolutely  following**  this  pro¬ 
gram  daily,  I  will  strive,  with  God’s  help,  to 
eliminate  completely  from  my  personality:  fear,*® 
inferiority  complex,  discontent,  worry,  anger,  hate, 
jealou.sy,  revenge,  shyness,  self-consciousness. 
(359) 

When  It’s  Springtime  in  the 
Rockies 

ANY  HOME  OWNER  who  has  ever  met  the 
minor  forces  of  nature  (squirrels  in  the  attic,  ter¬ 
mites  in  the*  basement,  etc.)  can  appreciate  what 
the  telephone  company,  with  its  hundreds  of  build¬ 
ings,  thousands'*®  of  miles  of  pole  lines  and  under¬ 
ground  cables,  is  constantly  contending  with.  Re¬ 
cently  a  flock  of  ravens®®  selected  a  transcontinental 
telephone  line  in  the  Rockies  as  their  Spring  nest¬ 
ing  place.  There  is  nothing  nearby*®  to  give 
them  building  material.  Somehow,  they  collect 
small  bits  of  wire,  and  with  this  they  build  their 
nests  in  the  cross*®®-arms  of  the  poles.  These 
armor-plated  nests,  of  course,  are  perfect  for  caus¬ 
ing  short  circuits  in  the  telephone  lines.  To** 
avoid  this  interruption  to  service,  the  obstructions 


are  removed  periodically.  In  the  meantime,**® 
telephone  scientists  are  working  on  new  types  of 
insulation  to  prevent,  such  short  circuits.  This 
case,  of  course,  is**®  not  one  that  troubles  wide¬ 
spread  areas — it  is  just  one  of  the  many  unusual 
ones  that  must  be  met  to**®  give  this  country 
a  never-failing  telephone  service.  (190) — New 
York  Telephone  Company. 

Disturbance  in  the  Hen  House 

From  the  “K.V.P.  Philosopher” 

WE  WERE  TALKING  about  the  funniest  thing 
we  had  ever  had  happen  to  us,  or  to  people  we 
knew,  and  one*  of  the  group  told  this  one,  swear¬ 
ing  he  knew  the  man  to  whom  it  happened. 

The  man  was  a  farmer.  One  night  he  awoke*® 
at  the  sound  of  a  disturbance  in  the  hen  house. 
There  had  been  chicken  thieves  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  not  even  pausing*®  to  put  on  his  slip¬ 
pers,  he  grabbed  his  shotgun  and  made  his  way 
as  quietly  as  possible  out  of  the  house.*®  It  was 
late  summer,  and  he  was  wearing  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  knee-length  nightshirt. 

Taking  advantage  of  every  bit*®®  of  cover  he 
could  find,  he  finally  gained  the  shelter  of  a 
picket  fence  leading  toward  the  hen  house.  Stoop¬ 
ing**  over,  he  followed  the  fence.  Sure  enough, 
the  door  was  open.  Pointing  his  gun  at  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  still  in  his*'*  bent-over  position,  he  was 
just  at  the  point  of  demanding  that  whoever 
was  in  there  come  out  with  his  hands**®  up, 
when  he  felt  something  as  cold  as  an  icicle  touch 
him  from  behind. 

"I  got  the  story  out  of  him  the  next**®  day,” 
our  friend  said,  "when  I  stopped  by  to  see  him 
about  a  cow.  He  and  his  wife  were  in  the  back 
yard,  cleaning  chickens.*®  I  never  saw  so  many 
dead  chickens  at  one  time,  not  even  for  thresh¬ 
ing.  There  were  eighteen  of  them  by  actual** 
count.  I  suppose  I  never  would  have  got  the 
story  but  for  noticing  that  some  of  the  chickens 
seemed  extra*®  bloody  and  bruised.  Sam  was 
looking  mighty  sober,  too,  and  so  was  his  wife, 
although  now  and  then  I  thought  she  was  trying**® 
hard  not  to  smile. 

"What  had  happened  was  this:  unknown  to 
Sam,  his  dog  had  followed  him,  and  just  as  Sam 
was  about**®  to  sbout,  had  touched  him  with  his 
cold  nose.  Sam  let  out  a  yell  and  pulled  both 
triggers  of  his  gun  at  the  same  time.  The  gun*® 
direction,  the  open  door,  and  the  chickens  bunched 
on  the  roost  did  the  rest. 

"Sam  never  did  find  out  what  had  caused  the** 
commotion  in  the  first  place,  but  later  on,  when 
he  could  smile  about  it  a  little,  he  said  picking 
out  No.***  6  shot  from  canned  chicken  was  a 
new  experience.” — G.  S.  (349) 

A  Mutual  Surprise 

SUPER-SALESMANSHIP  is  not  always  of  the 
intelligent  kind. 

This  salesman  was  eloquent  about  the  merits* 
of  a  vacuum  cleaner,  but  the  village  housewife 
wasn’t  impressed.  She  suggested  that  he  talk 
less  and  show  her  what*®  the  machine  could  do. 

He  took  off  his  coat,  fitted  up  the  cleaner 
thrust  his  arm  into  the  chimney  of  the  open* 
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fireplace  and  brought  out  a  handful  of  soot,  which 
he  scattered  over  the  carpet. 

He  then  shovelled  some  ashes  from  the**  grate 
and  sprinkled  them  over  the  rug,  adding  a  big 
handful  of  soil  from  the  garden.  Then  he 
smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands.*" 

*'Now,’’  he  said,  "I’ll  show  you  what  this 
vacuum  cleaner  can  do.  You’ll  be  surprised, 
madam.  Where  is  the  electric  switch?” 

"Switch?”**  echoed  the  surprised  woman.  "We 
use  gas.” — Santa  Fe  Magazine  (127) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Ten  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

I  understand  that  the  Central  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  will  receive  a  contract  to  construct  a*  build¬ 
ing  for  an  electric  plant  in  this  district.  The  old 
plant,  you  will  remember,  was  destroyed  during  an 
electrical"  storm  this  spring.  I  hope  the  county 
board  plans  a  much  larger  plant  before  entering 
into  the  contract;"  with  the  old  plant,  we  always 
experienced  a  serious  shortage  of  electric  power. 
We  must  anticipate**  the  needs  of  this  city  twenty 
years  from  now  and  must  not  overlook  the  electric 
power  requirements  of***  the  nearby  agricultural 
districts.  I  suggest  that  before  we  undertake  to 
enter  into  a  contract’*  with  the  construction  com¬ 
pany,  we  select  a  committee  and  instruct  them  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the’"  electrical  requirements 
of  this  city.  'ITie  committee  should  be  headed  by 
one  who  can  interpret  the  plans’"  intelligently 
for  the  committee.  Possibly  a  superintendent  of 
some  power  company  can  be*"  contacted  to  act 
as  supervisor.  The  project  is  of  vast  interest  to 
me  and  if  I  can  make  any**  constructive  contri¬ 
butions  to  it,  do  not  fail  to  call  on  me  for  an 
interview. 

Gjrdially  yours,  (217) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  International  Agricultural  Association  is 
preparing  for  a  magnificent*  ball  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  entertainment  to  be  held  at  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Building  on  the  first  of  next  month." 
You  have  been  elected  to  interview  the  extremely 
important  list  of  speakers  and  introduce  them  on 
this"  occasion.  Can  we  count  on  you  for  your 
support?  We  anticipate  with  interest  your  con¬ 
sent  to  participate"  in  this  exclusive  event.  A 
package  with  further  instructions  will  follow 
shortly  after  we  receive  your**  answer.  It  will 
include  a  supply  of  interesting  circulars  which 
will  give  our  guests  a  better  understanding’*  of 
the  purpose  of  the  ball.  We  have  an  extra  large 
supply  of  various  types  of  circulation  matter.*" 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  more  circulars 
if  you  can  use  them. 

Cordially  yours,  (156) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Eleven  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Kane: 

Congratulations  on  the  fine  job  you  did  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  book  we  are  offering  with*  every 
renewal  subscription.  The  descriptive  matter  ex¬ 


plaining  the  offer  is  going  to  get  you  results" 
with  a  minimum  of  expenditure.  What  I  liked 
most  about  the  artistic  circular  is  its  simplicity." 
In  the  article  you  composed,  you  describe  specific¬ 
ally  what  the  subscriber  is  going  to  get  without" 
using  technical  language.  The  circular  bears  the 
characteristics  and  specifications  of  a’**  successful 
piece  of  advertising.  When  you  have  gone  far 
enough  ahead  with  your  publicity  program,  and 
actually’*  commence  getting  returns,  have  your 
stenographer  send  me  a  few  statistics  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  returns’"  you  get.  As  you  know,  I  am 
vitally  interested  in  measuring  the  pulling  power 
of  various  types’"  of  advertising,  having  con¬ 
ducted  tests  and  measurements  in  every  locality 
in  the  country.  I’"  am  continually  gathering 
figures  on  an  extensive  scale,  which  I  publish 
annually  for  the*®  benefit  of  subscription  man¬ 
agers  all  over  the  country.  If  at  any  time  you 
wish  to  consult  me  on  a’*  circulation  problem, 
feel  free  to  write  me.  I  assure  you  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  arrive  at  a  practical*"  decision. 

Cordially  yours,  (246) 


Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Are  you  still  considering  house  ownership  in 
this  community?  Right  in  the  vicinity*  of  the 
railroad  station  there  is  a  home  that  would  be 
ideal  for  your  family.  I  am  enclosing  photo¬ 
graphs"  of  the  house.  If  you  are  interested  in 
that  type  of  house,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  present"  owner  may  install  automatic 
gas  heating  and  sell  for  the  price  you  said  you 
were  willing  to  pay  for  a"  home.  May  I  suggest 
that  you  make  an  inspection  of  this  house  Sun¬ 
day?  In  all  probability  it  will  be  sold’"  with¬ 
out  delay,  so  if  possible  come  Sunday.  Do  not 
let  this  opportunity  go  by  and  deny  your**  family 
and  yourself  the  security  of  a  good  home  in  a 
good  community. 

Yours  truly,  (137) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

I  am  afraid  we  cannot  afford  the  services  of 
another  assistant  at  this  time.*  However,  with 
your  comparatively  long  experience  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business,  which  you  describe  in  your" 
letter  accompanying  your  application,  we  feel  sure 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  a"  satisfactory 
connection  soon.  Such  a  record  is  a  distinct  sell¬ 
ing  point  for  you. 

It  is  unfortunate  that"  the  Universal  Automo¬ 
bile  Company  went  into  bankruptcy,  for  your 
services  are  precisely  suited’*  to  a  business  of  that 
sort.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  succeeded  the  late’*  company  is  now 
making  negotiations  to  hire  back  the  former 
executives  and  all  associates.*"  The  new  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  known  as  the  American  Car 
pany  and  its  setup  will  be*"  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  previous  organization.  Its 
headquarters  will  occupy  an  exquisite*"  office  in 
the  Independence  Building. 

If  you  wish  to  apply  as  a  salesman  in  that 
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company,  I  suggest**  that  you  write  the  secretary 
of  the  wholesale  department  or  telephone  him  for 
an  appointment.  Even**  if  you  cannot  secure  a 
regular  position  at  first,  you  will  almost  certainly 
be  hired  as  a  substitute**  to  succeed  one  of  the 
regular  salesmen  in  the  event  of  advancement.  If 
you  decide  to  follow  our**  recommendation,  tele¬ 
phone  us  and  let  us  know  whether  or  not  you 
make  connections. 

Yours  very  truly,  (279) 

Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

Before  affixing  your  signature  to  the  attached 
resignation  papers  of  the  senior*  salesman,  I 
recommend  that  you  hold  a  meeting  and  discuss 
possible  negotiations  for  a  pay  increase.**  Mr. 
Smith  is  unusually  well  qualified  for  the  post  he 
fills.  His  sales  last  year  were  the  largest  since 
he**  came  to  us  as  a  junior  salesman.  We  should 
investigate  his  request  before  accepting  his  resig¬ 
nation**  and  see  if  we  can  come  to  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion. 

Frankly,  I  am  for  complete  compliance  with** 
Mr.  Smith’s  claim  without  argument.  I  will  be 
very  much  disappointed  if  we  lose  his  services. 

Cordially,  (120) 

Twenty-Three  and  a  Half  Hours’ 
Leave 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

(Copyright,  1918) 

Rpprinlod  by  pormi$iion  of  author  and  publishers 

PART  II 

Sergeant  Gray  was  extremely  contented.  He 
sat  back  in’**  his  seat  and  alternately  nibbled 
doughnuts  and  puffed  at  a  cigarette.  Before  him 
stretched,  as  far  as  the  limitations’***  permitted, 
were  two  long  and  well-breeched  legs,  ending  in 
tan  shoes  listed  by  the  supply  sergeant  as  "shoes, 
field,***®  pair,  size  11  EE.” 

The  reason  of  his  content  was  that  leave  was 
now  assured.  At  eleven  o’clock’**  that  morning 
the  general’s  field  secretary  had  typed  on  a  shaky 
field  machine  that  stood  on  an  equally**®*  unsteady 
tripod  the  order  that  at  the  port  of  embarkation, 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  men  would  be  allowed”* 
each  day  some  twenty-three  and  a  half  hours’ 
leave. 

Wild  cheers  in  each  car  had  followed  the 
reading  of  the  order.  Wild  cheers”**  and  wild 
plans.  Sergeant  Gray  dreamed,  doughnut  in  one 
hand  and  cigarette  in  the  other.  Twenty-three 
and  a  half  hours!  A”*  lot  could  happen  in 
twenty-three  and  a  half  hours.  His  dreams  were 
general  rather  than  concrete.  Girls,  theaters, 
and”*  food  comprised  them.  No  particular  girl, 
no  particular  theater,  no  particular  food.  He 
would  call  up’*®*  some  of  the  fellows  from  college, 
and  they  would  have  sisters.  And  when  he  had 
gone  to  the  other  side  they  would  write  to’** 
him. 

Sergeant  Gray  took  out  his  money  and  counted 
it. 

"Looks  like  you’d  be  able  to  give  the  Old  Man 


a  right  good  breakfast,’”**®  observed  the  stable 
sergeant. 

"Oh,  it’s  to  be  A/’r  breakfast,”  said  Sergeant 
Gray  recklessly. 

"It  is,  is  it?”  the  stable’**®  sergeant  regarded 
him  with  admiration.  "Want  to  bet  on  it?” 

"Just  as  you  like,”  was  the  cool  answer. 

"Look  here,’”**  said  the  stable  sergeant,  aware 
of  an  audience,  "I’ll  lay  you  five  to  one  you 
don’t  breakfast  with  him  at  all;  ten’®®*  to  one  you 
don’t  do  it  on  his  invitation,  and” — he  hesitated 
for  effect — "twenty  to  one  you  don’t  do’**  it 
within  a  week.” 

"Good!”  said  Sergeant  Gray  and  laid  some 
bills  on  his  knee.  "I  would  wager  I  could  pull 
the  Crown  Prince’s  nose  at  those  odds.’***  TTien 
if  I  do  breakfast  with  him  within  a  week  on 
his  invitation  you’ll  owe  me  $175.”’** 

"I  wish  my  money  was  as  safe  in  the  bank.” 
But  the  stable  sergeant  was  vaguely  uncomfortable. 
Those’**  college  chaps  had  a  way  of  putting 
things  over.  He  went  out  on  the  platform  and 
stared  uneasily  at  the  flying**  scenery. 

Sergeant  Gray  folded  his  new  uniform  under 
the  mattress  of  his  berth  that  night.  It  was  bad 
for***  the  collar,  but  he  did  it  lest  worse  befall 
it.  He  suspected  the  troop  of  jealous  designs 
on  it.  But  he  could*®*®  not  fold  himself  away  so 
easily. 

He  did  not  go  to  sleep  at  once.  He  lay  there 
and  thought  of  his  wager,  and**  cursed  himself 
for  a  fool.  Then  he  dismissed  that  and  thought 
of  his  twenty-three  and  a  half  hours’  leave. 

He  awakened  at**  seven.  The  troop  were  still 
sleeping,  but  from  the  baggage  car  ahead  there 
floated  back  an  odor  of  frying  bacon,*’*  and  on 
the  platform  of  a  station  outside — for  the  train 
had  stopped — the  general  was  taking  an  airing. 

Sergeant”*  Gray  blew  his  whistle.  "R-r-roll 
out!”  he  yelled.  "R-r-roll  out!”  .  .  ,  and, 
whistle  in  hand,  he  lay  back  to  the  succulent  en¬ 
joyment  oP**  an  orange. 

Across  from  him  the  stable  sergeant  had  turned 
on  his  back  for  another  nap.  Through  the  cur¬ 
tains,  opened”*  against  the  heat,  Gray  could  see 
that  young  gentleman’s  broad  chest  rising  and 
falling  slowly.  'The  temptation  and  destiny”* 
were  too  strong  for  him.  He  bounced  an  orange 
on  it,  only  to  see  it  rebound  through  the  window 
and  to  hear  a**®  deafening  roar.  The  stable 
sergeant  sat  up,  a  hand  on  his  chest  and  fire  in 
his  eyes.  He  blinked  into  the  distorted”*  face 
of  the  general,  outside  the  window.  The  general 
was  holding  a  hand  to  his  left  ear. 

"Who  threw  that****  orange?”  demanded  the 
general. 

"What  orange,  sir?” 

"Don’t  lie  to  me.  It  came  out  of  this  window.” 

"I  was  asleep,”*  sir.  Something  struck  me  on 
the  chest.  I  didn’t  see  it,  sir!” 

Behind  his  curtains  Sergeant  Gray  had  been 
struggling  into”*  his  trousers.  He  emerged  now 
slightly  pale  but  determined. 

"I  threw  it,  sir,”  he  explained.  "I  had  no 
idea — it**  bounced,  sir.” 

The  general  eyed  him  grimly. 

"It’s  a  curious  thing.  Sergeant,”  he  said,  "that 
when  there’s  any  deviltry*”  going  on  in  the 
Headquarters  Troop  I  find  you  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  Report  to  me  in  my  car  at  eight  o’clock.”*** 

Thte  he  stalked  away. 
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Down  the  car  a  sonorous  bass  spoke  from  be¬ 
hind  a  curtain;  "The  commanding  general^  pre¬ 
sents  his  compliments  to  Sergeant  Gray  and  will 
Sergeant  Gray  breakfast  with  him  in  his  private 
car  at  eight  o'clock?’**" 

Sergeant  Gray  dressed  hastily.  There  was  the 
bitterness  of  despair  in  his  heart  for  he  knew’ 
what  was  coming.  He  would""’  have  no  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  hours’  leave.  .  .  .  And  over  his 
head  still  that  idiotic  bet. 

The  general  was  still""  in  a  very  bad  temper 
and  his  left  ear  was  swollen  and  purple.  He  lost 
no  time  in  the  attack — he  believed""  in  striking 
swiftly  and  hard — and  he  read  off,  from  an  ex¬ 
cellent  memory,  the  tale  of  Sergeant  Gray’s  vari- 
out***®  sins  of  commission.  But  he  did  not  go  so 
far  as  he  meant  to  go,  at  that.  In  the  first  place. 
Gray  was  an  excellent""  noncom,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  there  was  something  in  the  boy’s  im- 
standing  figure  and  clear  if  worried  eyes  that,^ 
coupled  with  another  of  the  excellent  cigars,  in¬ 
clined  him  to  leniency. 

"But  remember  this.  Gray,”  he**"  finished 
severely,  "I  don’t  usually  meddle  with  these  things. 
But  I’ve  got  my  eye  on  you.  One  more  infrac¬ 
tion""  of  discipline  and  you’ll  lose  your  stripes.” 

"Yes,  sir,”  said  Sergeant  Gray. 

He  w’as  intolerably  virtuous  all  that  day.”" 

Late  that  afternoon  they  detrained  two  miles 
from  the  new  camp  and  marched  along  joyously 
stretching  legs  too  long  confined.*"  It  mattered 
nothing  to  them  that  the  temporary  camp  was  un¬ 
tidy  and  badly  drained;  that  the  general  passing*"’ 
in  a  limousine  was  reading  an  order  that  meant  an 
emergency  abroad  into  which  they  were  to  be** 
thrown  at  once;  that  a  certain  percentage  of  them 
would  never  come  back;  and  that  a  certain  other 
percentage  would*"  return  never  again  to  tramp 
the  open  road  or  to  see  the  blue  sky  overhead. 

But  a  girl  in  a  little*"  car  trailing  in  the  dust 
behind  the  staff  cars  thought  of  those  things  and 
almost  ran  over  the  company  goat,  Eloise,*"  be¬ 
cause  of  tears. 

"Darned  little  idiot!”  murmured  Sergeant  Gray 
and  gave  his  last  doughnut  to  Eloise. 

There  was”"  no  thrill,  no  increase  over  the 
regular  seventy-six  beats  a  minute  of  his  heart  to 
tell  him  that  love  had”*  just  passed  by  in  a  pink 
hat. 

Until  8:30  that  night  Sergeant  Gray  was  ob¬ 
noxiously  virtuous.  He  had  met”"  an  English 
noncom  in  the  camp  and  was  studiously  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  copy  that  gentleman’s  carriage  and”"  dig¬ 
nity.  And  the  attraction  of  the  new  surround¬ 
ings  had  turned  the  attention  of  the  troop  from 
him  and  his  wager”"  to  other  things. 

But  with  the  falling  of  darkness  the  high  spirits 
of  the  crowd  broke  loose.  That  night  there  was 
a  battle*"  royal  in  the  barracks.  The  lower 
squad  room,  which  housed  among  others  the 
N.  C.  O’s,  decided  to  raid  the**  two  upper 
squad  rooms.  Word  of  this  having  been  passed 
up,  the  upper  squad  rooms  were  prepared.  At 
the  top  of  the  stairs  were*"  stationed  the  fire 
buckets,  filled  to  the  top,  and  a  pile  of  coal 
stolen  from  the  kitchen  and  secretly  conveyed 
to*"  the  upper  floor  by  means  of  baskets,  a 
window,  and  a  rope. 

Twice  the  lower  squad  reached  the  top  of  the 
staircase  amid*"  wild  yells  and  much  splashing 
of  water.  The  hall  and  stairs  were  running  small 


rivers.  Coals,  recklessly  flung  down,  were  sal¬ 
vaged*"  like  hand  grenades  by  the  attacking 
force  and  throw’n  back  again. 

The  noise  penetrated  to  august  quarters,  and** 
the  sentry  at  the  door,  placed  there  for  just  such 
an  emergency,  having  been  infected  with  the  mad 
desire  to**®  fight,  and  being  at  that  moment  in 
the  act  of  climbing  the  coal  rope  to  attack  the 
enemy  from  the  rear,  an*"  officer  with  a  flash 
was  at  the  door  before  he  was  seen. 

Followed  instantaneous  quiet  with  the  only*" 
sound  the  dripping  of  water  down  the  stairs. 
Followed  the  silent  retreat  of  the  warriors  to 
beds,  into  which  they*"  crept  fully  dressed.  The 
officer  moved  through  the  lower  squad  room. 
It  was  extremely  quiet  save  for  an  occasional®* 
deep-throated  snore.  The  officer  smiled  grimly 
and  went  away. 

And  in  the  darkness  Sergeant  Grav  sat  up  and 
felt*"  of  his  right  eye. 

In  the  early  dawn,  hearing  the  cook  stirring, 
he  went  across  to  the  mess  hall,  a  strange  figure 
in*"  his  undergarments,  with  one  eye  closed  and 
a  bruise  on  his  forehead  as  big  as  an  egg.  The 
cook  eyed  him  angrily,*"  and  addressed  him  with¬ 
out  regard  to  his  dignity  as  a  sergeant. 

"Some  o’  you  fellows  get  busy  and  bring 
back”"  that  coal  you  took  last  night,”  he  said. 
"I  got  something  else  to  do.” 

"Look  here.  Watt,”  said  Sergeant  Gray  appeal¬ 
ingly,  "I’ll  get”*  the  coal  for  you  all  right.  But 
give  me  a  piece  of  raw  beefsteak,  won’t  you? 
Look  at  this  eye.” 
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"Pleased  to  see  it,”  said  the  cook^“”  with  a 
vindictive  glare. 

"Forget  it.  Watt.  I'll  get  your  coal.  See 
here.  I've  got  leave  tomorrow  and  I  want  to  go 
to“*“  the  city.” 

"Well,  you  can  go  for  all  of  me.” 

"I  w'ant,”  said  Sergeant  Gray,  plaintively,  "to 
get  my  picture  taken.  want  to  send  it  to  my 
mother.” 

Suddenly  the  cook  laughed.  He  leaned  over 
the  big  serving  counter  and  laughed  until*"*'  he 
was  weak. 

"Picture!”  he  said.  "My  word!  She’ll  think 
the  Germans  have  had  you!  Say,  give  me  one 
will  you?” 

He  went  to  the*'*’  refrigerator,  however,  and 
brought  out  a  piece  of  raw  beef. 

It  should  have  warned  Sergeant  Gray  lying 
sulkily  on*"^  his  cot  through  that  bright  spring 
day,  the  beef  over  his  eye  and  attracting  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  flies,  that  no  one  else  had**’"  suffered 
visible  injury.  The  boys  came  and  went  blithely 
each  intent  on  his  own  affairs.  United  action** 
had  cleaned  up  the  hallway  and  the  stairs.  But 
Sergeant  Gray,  picked  out  as  Fate’s  victim,  lay 
and  dozed  and  struck  at  flies  and  waited.**** 

By  night  the  swelling  had  gone,  but  a  deep 
bluish  shadow  encircled  the  right  eye.  Frequent 
consultation  of**®  his  shaving  mirror  told  him 
that  he  would  have  the  mark  for  days,  but  at 
least  he  could  see.  That  was  something.  He  got 
up***®  after  dusk  and  dressed  in  the  new  uniform. 
Then  he  wandered  about  the  camp. 

He  felt  very  lonely.  Most  of  his***“  intimates 
were  on  leave.  Round  the  camp  the  men  lounged 
negligently.  Someone  with  a  mandolin  was  strum¬ 
ming  it,  and*®"  from  the  theater,  where  a  movie 
show  was  going  on,  came  the  rattle  of  clapping 
hands.  Sergeant  Gray  hesitated**®®  at  the  door 
then  he  moved  on. 

What  he  wanted  was  someone  to  talk  to,  a 
girl  preferably.  He  wandered  past**®  division 
headquarters,  where  the  chief  of  staff  stood  inside 
a  window  rolling  a  cigarette;  past  the  bull  pen,***® 
surrounded  by  its  fifteen  feet  of  barbed  wire  and 
its  military  police. 

At  the  edge  of  the  camp  he  halted.  From**®® 
there  one  could  see  a  brilliance  reflected  in  the 
sky — the  lights  of  the  port  of  embarkation  ten 
miles  away. 

Sergeant****  Gray  sighed  and  sat  down  on  the 
road  near  an  automobile.  And  somebody  spoke 
to  him. 

"Can  I  take  you  anywhere?”®*®®  asked  the  voice. 
It  was  young  and  feminine.  Something  that 
had  been  aching  in  Sergeant  Gray’s  deep  chest 
stopped  aching  and**®  leaped. 

"Thanks,”  he  said.  "I’m  not  going  anywhere 
in  particular.” 

"I  just  thought — ”  explained  the  voice — "I’m 
waiting  for  the***" — for  a  relative  and  I  might 
as  well  be  taking  people  to  the  street-car  line. 
The  taxis  have  stopped.” 

A  car  leaving**®®  the  camp  threw  its  lights  on 
her.  She  was  small  and  young  and  had  a  pointed 
chin.  Sergeant  Gray  got  up. 

"If  it  isn’t***”  too  much  trouble  I’ll  go  to  the 
end  of  the  line.”  (3589) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Paul  Revere^s  Horse 

ONB  of  America’s  leading  inventors  of  airplane 
engines  was  asked  recently  why  it  was  that  the 
men  who"  used  his  engines  in  their  planes  re¬ 
ceived  most  of  the  glory  for  the  flying  accom¬ 
plishment  that  it  made  possible.""  'The  research 
genius  seemed  to  find  the  question  an  amusing 
one  but  an  important  one. 

"After  all,”  he  answered®®  quietly,  "who  ever 
heard  the  name  of  Paul  Revere’s  horse?” 

That  quiet  spirit  of  service  is  characteristic*® 
of  American  industrial  research.  All  over  the 
country,  thousands  of  research  workers  and  engi¬ 
neers*®®  are  making  their  individual  contributions 
to  our  national  security.  They  served  progress 
in  the’"  past.  Today  they  are  making  sure  that 
the  results  of  that  progress  are  preserved  for  the 
American  generations'*®  that  lie  ahead. 

Often  the  names  of  the  men  responsible  for  the 
gains  are  not  remembered.  But  the  composite’®" 
result  of  their  achievements  is  so  plain  that  no  one 
can  miss  it — American  industrial  superiority,’*® 
with  its  promise  of  security  today  and  of  still  oet- 
ter  living  standards  tomorrow.  Research®®  is  the 
"Paul  Revere’s  horse”  that  has  helped  to  achieve 
this,  and  it  can  well  be  proud  of  the  role  it 
plays. — "Clement  Comment^’  (217) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Management  Letter 

Metallic  Refining  Company 

Milwaukee 

"Wisconsin 

Attention:  Mr.  Byron  Haines 
Gentlemen: 

Production®  for  Defense  is  our  Number  One 
American  problem.  This  may  sound  like  a  plati¬ 
tude,  we  have  heard  it  so*®  often,  but  it  is  a 
"War-Cry”  we  will  hear  and  live  and  have 
"rubbed”  into  our  thinking  daily  until  this  war 
is*®  won. 

The  burden  of  the  problem  and  the  major 
necessity  is  therefore  with  the  manufacturer.  Our*® 
Company  is  serving  a  very  considerable  number  of 
defense  manufacturers  at  present,  and  without’®® 
exception,  the  problem  of  each  and  every  one  is 
enough  management  and  engineering  man-power*® 
to  do  the  work.  It  is  a  huge  and  tremendous 
task,  and  manufacturers  invariably  are  carrying**® 
loads  of  work  and  responsibility,  both  in  major 
and  minor  matters,  beyond  any  normal  expect¬ 
ancy’®®  of  the  men  involved. 

This  is  where  our  Company  can  help.  We  are 
staffed  to  tackle  almost  any  operating’*®  or  man¬ 
agement  problem  which  may  come  up,  and  so 
can  complement  your  man-power  and  manage¬ 
ment  help  with  skilled®®  and  qualified  men  to  step 
in  wherever  the  problem  is. 

Cost  is  not  a  major  problem.  Donald  Nelson, 
on*®  his  first  day  on  the  War  Production  Board, 
made  this  clear  when  he  remarked  in  connection 
with  output,  “To  blazes  with  stopping**®  to  count 
the  cost.  Start  turning  out  the  stuff  and  we  can 
argue  the  terms  at  our  leisure.  Turn  it  out  by 
inefficient®®  methods  if  necessary  and  figure  out 
better  ones  as  you  go  along — but  get  the  stuff 
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moving,"*  whatever  happens.”  The  help  we  can 
render  far  offsets  its  cost. 

We  have  a  representative  in  your  community*™' 
available  to  explain  our  services  on  a  day’s  notice. 
We  would  welcome  your  inquiry  and  an**  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  our  services. 

Yours  very  truly,  (331) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

WOMAN  (in  subway):  I  wish  that  good- 
looking  young  man  would  get  up  and  give  me  his 
seat. 

Six  men  got  up.  (18) 

•  •  • 

TEACHER:  Can  anyone  tell  what  causes  trees 
to  become  petrified? 

Bright  Student:  The  wind  makes  them  rock.  (18) 

•  •  • 

"FATHER,  will  you  give  me  ten  cents  for  a 
poor  man  who  is  outside  crying?” 

"Yes,  son,  here  it  is.  What  is  he  crying* 
about?” 

"He’s  crying,  'Fresh  roasted  peanuts — five  cents 
a  bag.'  ”  (30) 

•  •  • 

WILLIE  had  been  giving  his  teacher  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  that  morning.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  period  she*  said: 

"Now  we  will  take  up  the  subject  of  natural 
history;  and  you  may  name  in  rotation  some  of 
the  lower'“  animals,  starting  with  Willie.”  (46) 

FIRST  STUDENT:  I*  wonder  how  old  Miss 
Jones  is. 

Second  Student:  Quite  old,  I  imagine,  they 
say  she  used  to  teach  Caesar.  (20) 

•  •  • 

"I  DRANK  SOME  cider  and  now  I  can’t  find 
my  way  home.” 

"Well,  you  shouldn’t  take  it  so  hard.”  (15) 

•  •  • 

SHE:  What  were  you  doing  after  the  acci¬ 
dent? 

He:  Scraping  up  an  acquaintance.  (14) 

•  •  • 

TEACHER:  Henry,  I  thought  I  told  you  to 
draw  a  train.  You’ve  drawn  only  the  engine  and 
no  cars. 

Henry:  Well,  the  engine*  will  draw  them. 

(23) 

•  •  • 

POLICEMAN:  How  did  you  get  up  that  tree? 

Tramp:  Ain’t  you  got  no  sense?  I  sat  on  it 
when  it  was  an  acorn.  (19) 

The  Horse  and  the  Stag 

(May  Junior  O.  C.  A,  TatlJ 

A  HORSE  had  the  whole  range  of  a  meadow 
for  his  own  grazing,  but  a  stag  coming  and 
damaging  the  pasture,  the*  horse  sought  to  have 
revenge  and  asked  a  man  if  he  could  not  help 
him  to  discipline  the  stag.  "Yes,”  said  the  man, 
"only*  let  me  put  a  bit  in  your  mouth  and  get 

upon  your  back  and  I  will  find  the  weapons.” 

ITie  horse  agreed  and  the  man**  mounted  but 

instead  of  getting  his  revenge,  the  horse  has 

been  from  that  time  the  slave  of  man.  (76) 


Education 

((May  O,  C,  A,  Mambarthlp  Ten) 

A  LITTLE  WHILE  AGO  I  found  a  man  prun¬ 
ing  trees  on  a  small  fruit  farm  in  the  hills.  When 
1  spoke  to  him  I  found  him  educated,  intelligent, 
confident.  "But,”  I  protested,  "why  do  you 
prune  trees?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  your 
education  should  be  able  to  do  something  bigger 
— more  important.” 

"My  friend,”  he  said  slowly  and  significantly, 
"a  tree  has  to  be  educated  to  produce  fruit  that 
is  marketable.  And  this  education  cannot  be  done 
by  a  bungler. 

"I  went  through  agricultural  college  to  learn 
this  business  of  pruning.  Pruning  is  not  merely 
sawing,  it  is  sawing  scientifically.” 

This  was  new.  I  left  this  Master  of  the  Tree 
with  a  vision  of  education  I  had  never  had  be¬ 
fore. — Harry  Albert  Miller,  in  "Think.” 

Transcription  Speed  Practice 

Mr.  B.  J.  Williams 
Barrett  Mills 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

Plant  expansion,  development*  of  new  proc¬ 
esses,  maintenance  of  heavily  worked  equipment, 
employment  of  new  workers,  and  other*  similar 
problems  call  for  more  than  usual  ingenuity  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  management  in  times  like* 
these,  when  industry  is  confronted  with  emergency 
production  demands.  The  need  for  more  effective 
accident*  control  is,  as  you  well  know,  of  para¬ 
mount  importance. 

Vital  considerations  in  accident  prevention** 
are  discussed  in  a  new  report  just  issued  by  the 
Industrial  Safety  Section  of  our  company,’*  en¬ 
titled,  "Conserving  Men,  Money,  and  Materials 
in  Essential  Industries.”  The  report  outlines  sev¬ 
eral**  fundamental  considerations  for  employee 
safety. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  if  you 
are**  interested.  A  coupon  is  appended,  for  your 
convenience  in  making  your  request. 

Very  truly  yours,  (179) 

Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

It  is  gratifying  to  discover  how  many  executives 
recognize  the  vital*  importance  of  effective  ac¬ 
cident  control,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  re¬ 
quests  already  received*  for  our  report.  Copies 
are  going  out  so  fast  that  it  looks  as  if  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  print  another  five*  thousand. 

Yours  is  being  mailed  today.  You  will  find 
it  very  helpful,  we  are  sure. 


This  report  is  basically*  a  discussion  check 
list  for  the  industrial  executive  concerned  with 


emergency  production.  It  lays**  particular  stress 
on  the  proper  consideration  of  accident  costs.  Of 
far  greater  significance  than**  the  threat  of  per¬ 
sonal-injury  accidents  are  the  enormous  potential 
losses  of  precious  time  and  the**  spoilage  of 
equally  precious  materials  that  result  from  mis¬ 
haps  (near  accidents) — indirect  losses  which** 
are  generally  overlooked  in  compiling  accident 
reports  yet  are  very  real  items  of  waste. 

Let’s**  stop  them! 

Cordially  yours,  (184) 
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